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THE doctrine of Confirmation, as taught in the Church of 
England at the present day, can hardly be thought to be 
generally satisfactory. All are agreed as to the importance 
of the subject. In every well-ordered parish the yearly Con- 
firmation classes offer the best opportunity which the parish 
priest enjoys of coming to close quarters with large numbers 
of his people, especially the younger members of his flock, of 
giving them careful individual teaching, and of pressing upon 
them, under the most favourable circumstances, the claims of 
personal religion. But all are by no means agreed as to the 
nature of the rite to which the preparation—frequently elabo- 
rate and prolonged—is to conduct. To begin with, we are as 
yet very far from being freed from the crude and somewhat 
ignorant notion, which the Puritans attempted to foist upon 
the Church of England, that the essential part of Confirmation 
consists in the renewal of Baptismal vows. In spite of all that 
has been said and written on the subject during recent years, 
a large proportion of the clergy still continue to teach their 
people to regard the ordinance in this way. Many, too, who 
do recognize that there is something in it more than this— 
that there is a solemn invocation of the Holy Spirit, or at 
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least some element of blessing—are yet unable to shake off 
the idea that the renewal of vows is an essential feature, and 
perhaps the most important part, of the rite. 

And if this crude and very erroneous conception of Con- 
firmation is not yet eradicated from the minds of the clergy 
it is still more tenaciously clung to by the laity. Owing to 
the mistaken teaching of past generations, and partly also to 
the unfortunate substitution of the word ‘confirm’ for ‘ con- 
fess’ in the preface to our service in the Prayer Book, the 
notion that Confirmation is simply a public profession of faith 
and good purpose on the part of those who were baptized as 
infants and have now come to years of discretion seems to be 
engrained in the mind of the ordinary English churchman. 
In vain is the history of the ordinance exhibited and explained ; 
in vain is it pointed out that the renewal of vows forms no 
part of the service of Confirmation in any other branch of the 
Catholic Church, and that it was only introduced into the 
preparatory part of the English Office as late as 1662. The 
English layman continues to cherish his original idea. Every 
priest who has tried to teach the more primitive and scriptural 
doctrine of the ‘ Laying on of Hands’ has probably met with 
cases where, after all his explanations, the question ‘What then 
do you understand Confirmation to be?’ has elicited nothing 
but the stereotyped reply, ‘It is the taking on myself of the 
promises made for me in my Baptism.’ He is happy indeed 
if he does not meet with a still more hopeless answer to the 
effect that it is ‘the taking upon oneself the responsibility for 
one’s own sins.’ 

No one, of course, would wish to underrate the importance 
of a solemn public profession of Christian faith and resolve as 
a preparation for the ordinance of the Laying on of Hands. 
But the notion that such a profession is an essential part of 
the rite is dispelled by the slightest study of the history of 
the ordinance, and it is not necessary to spend time in refuting 
it in the pages of this Revéevv. 

But amongst those in the English Church who recognize 
in Confirmation a solemn and most important means of grace 
there is a considerable divergence of opinion. They are not 
agreed as to what the specific and distinctive grace of Confir- 
mation really is. The testimony of Scripture and of ancient 
writers is that by the Laying on of Hands with prayer the 
‘Gift of the Holy Ghost’ is vouchsafed to those who have 
been baptized. But what exactly does this mean? Since the 
revival of Catholic teaching amongst us during the last fifty 
years it has been popularly taught that the Holy Spirit is 
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given in Baptism itself. All who have received the initial 
sacrament of the Christian Church, whether confirmed or not, 
are invited to believe that they have been made the subjects 
of His Indwelling Presence. And to all such persons those 
texts are applied in which the presence of the Spirit is appealed 
to as a ground of action or of watchfulness against sin.! 

The reader will find this teaching abundantly illustrated in 
well-known recent books of English theology. We will select 
two by way of example. Bishop Moberly, in his Bampton 
Lectures, referring to the Day of Pentecost, says :— 


‘To the three thousand men and women that day planted into 
the body of Christ the Holy Spirit was given. One and all they re- 
ceived the ordinary graces of Holy Baptism, the birth of water, and 
the Holy Ghost... three thousand men and women were already 
baptized, and so had been made to drink into that one Spirit whose 
presence constitutes and binds into one that great and sacred body.’ 


And again :— 


‘No doubt the Holy Spirit of grace imparted through the outward 
administration of water and the holy words is .. . surely present with 
every baptized child.’ ? 


Still more clearly Mr. Hutchings writes :— 


‘The Rite whereby the Spirit’s Presence and the New Nature of 
Christ are imparted to the soul is that of Holy Baptism. It is the 
initiatory sacrament of the New Law of Grace. By means of it, when 
duly administered and received, the soul becomes the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit. This honour is not deferred, as some have thought, to 
Confirmation, but is the gift of Baptism. Our Lord declared to 
Nicodemus that ‘except a man be born of water and of the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” The Spirit, therefore, is 
bestowed at the entrance into the Church, and not reserved to “the 
Laying on of Hands.” ’% 


Nor are we allowed to suppose that the grace of Confirma- 
tion is the bestowal more especially of those gifts of the 
Spirit which are directly referred to in the prayer of the 
bishop in the Office of Confirmation. Mr. Hutchings writes :— 


‘By Confirmation the Seven Gifts of the Spirit are increased, not, 
as it is sometimes represented, first given. Where the Spirit is, His 
gifts are. ‘They are like the rays inseparable from the sun, and are 
given to us in Holy Baptism. They are a part of our spiritual en- 
dowment at the Font. There is an enlargement of their presence and 
operations in Confirmation.’ ¢ 

1 Such as 1 Corinth. vi. 19; Ephes. iv. 30, &c. 

2 Administration of the Holy Spirit, pp. 45, 46, 230. 

3 The Person and Work of the Holy Ghost, p. 171. 4 Tbid. p. 239. 
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Nothing could be more clearly or definitely expressed, and 
the supporters of these opinions claim to have the support of 
Holy Scripture and of the great writers of the Early Church. 
Thus Mr. Hutchings points out that ‘the washing of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost’ are connected to- 
gether by St. Paul, and refers to the words of St. Peter on the 
Day of Pentecost : ‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’ (pp. 171,172). And 
it is common in this connexion to refer to the various passages 
where the Baptism of or in (év) the Spirit is spoken of. Thus 
Bishop Moberly, referring to St. John i. 33, draws the conclu- 
sion that our Lord ‘was to be the Baptizer in all the world 
with the Holy Ghost, was to keep in His own hands, however 
He might see fit to delegate to men the ordinary ministration 
of the outward part of Holy Baptism, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost thereby conveyed’ (p. 135). The Fathers, moreover, 
frequently speak of the Holy Spirit being given in Baptism. 
Thus St. Cyprian (to give a single instance) writes : ‘ Now it 
is by means of Baptism that the Holy Spirit is received ; and 
so after being baptized and after receiving the Holy Spirit, 
men go on to drink of the Lord’s chalice.’ ! 

And yet in spite of all this such a doctrine is unsatisfying. 
In the first place, if this is a true account of Baptism by itself, 
it makes it exceedingly difficult to give a satisfactory account 
of Confirmation. Simple people may well say, If we received 
the Holy Spirit at our Baptism why need we come toa second 
ordinance? Surely we have all that we require for spiritual 
life and growth already. And this difficulty becomes more 
apparent when we connect the subject with the great truth of 
the Personality of the Holy Spirit. He is not a mere influ- 
ence or power, of which we can receive part at one time and 
part at another. It is true, indeed, that His gracious opera- 
tions are various and manifold, and that He can and does act 
upon us in a different manner at different times. But since 
He is a Person, His Indwelling Presence must either exist or 
not exist. His gifts may be more abundantly bestowed at one 
time than at another, but if He Himself is personally present 
in the soul at all, He must be present in all His fulness. 

Those, indeed, who take this view are reduced to give an 
extremely meagre account of the benefits of Confirmation. 
Thus, Bishop Moberly writes :— 


‘Then once more, by means of her sacredly empowered organs, 


* Epist. \xiii. 8, qu. Mason, pp. 64, 65. 
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the Church completes, in a manner fitting their maturer age, the work 
in which she took her sacred part in their first unconscious childhood. 
Not, indeed, as though that work were imperfectly done, or only half 
done at the first. For we do not doubt that the gift, the great gift, 
the spark, the true germ of the life of the Spirit, was effectually im- 
parted at the font, and that it has grown continually under the gentle 
influences which suited infancy in the carefully bred child since that 
time, 


‘What then, we may ask, remains to be done? The Bishop 
refers somewhat vaguely to the ‘rich effusion’ of the sevenfold 
gifts of the Spirit, and suggests that ‘ God’s children, coming 
to Apostolic Confirmation, may look for special grace upon 
their special Christian calling,’ adding, ‘With Confirmation the 
infant life is matured into the manly life.’ ! 

So Mr. Hutchings writes :— 

‘Strength is the special effect of “the Laying on of Hands.” In 
Confirmation the soul becomes the seat of new operations of the 
Holy Spirit. Its effects may be thus enumerated: (1) the fulness 
of the Spirit : (2) increase of Grace : (3) by it we are made “ perfect 
Christians” : (4) we receive strength to confess the faith of Christ, 
(5) and a spiritual mark or character.’? 


On this it may be remarked that Mr. Hutchings practically 
insists elsewhere that the fulness of the Spirit has already 
been givenin Baptism. The force of Nos. 2, 3,and 5 depends 
upon what we understand the actual gift to be. And the 
only definite thing left to be asserted as the gift itself is 
‘strength to confess the faith of Christ.’ 

All this is surely vague, and seems to suit but little the 
description of an ordinance the doctrine of which the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews referred to as one of the six 
foundations of Christian teaching.’ 

But there is a more serious obstacle to the acceptance of 
this view than any difficulty we might find in expressing re- 
lations which must in any case be mysterious. Not only is 
the statement of Holy Scripture—that the Gift of the Holy 
Spirit was bestowed in Apostolic times through the ‘ Laying 
on of Hands ’—clear and precise, it is expressly added, ina 
passage which has always been regarded as a locus classicus 
on the subject, that this Gift was ot bestowed through the 
Baptism which preceded it. We refer, of course, to the well- 
known passage in Acts viii. :— 

‘Now when the Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that 
Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John ; who when they were come down, prayed for them that 


1 Pp. 152-155. The italics are ours, * PB. 235; 3 Heb. vi. 1-2. 
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they might receive the Holy Ghost ; for as yet He was fallen upon 
none of them, only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. ‘Then laid they their hands on them and they received the 
Holy Ghost.’ ! 


All attempts to evade the force of this passage have proved 
ineffectual. There is no hint given that the baptism of these 
Samaritans was invalid by reason of any defect either in the 
minister or in the form. Ifso we should have heard of the 
supply of what was wanting, as we do in the parallel case re- 
corded in Acts xix. Nor will the old objection hold good, 
that all that was conferred by the Laying on of Hands in 
this case was the gift of the miraculous Charismata which we 
know were sometimes bestowed upon the first Christians. 
Such an interpretation does not accord with the fact that the 
Church has always connected the Laying on of Hands, which 
she has continued to practise, with this Apostolic example ; 
nor does it suit the reference to the Laying on of Hands in 
Heb. vi. An ordinance which had for its object the bestowal 
of temporary and exceptional gifts, could hardly be named 
among the Christian ‘ foundations.’ 

The key to the solution of the problem thus presented was 
suggested some twelve years ago by Father Puller of Cowley 
(then Vicar of Roath), in a pamphlet entitled What ts the 
distinctive Grace of Confirmation? This little paper, which 
was written with great learning, attracted a good deal of 
attention at the time and produced a considerable impression.” 
But the treatment was necessarily brief, and as the argument 
was then stated, it was felt by many to require further evidence 
or some qualification. The question has now received much 
fuller and more adequate treatment at the hands of Canon 
A. J. Mason, whose book ought to mark an epoch in the 
history of the subject. Its conspicuous learning, its devout 
and reverent tone, the absence from its pages of any spirit 
of controversy, should command for it something more than 
respectful attention. Canon Mason first discusses the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture on the question at issue, and then 
examines the teaching of the Fathers. He arranges the 
patristic writers in groups, taking first the Apostolic Fathers, 
then the African Church, then Rome and the West, and so 
passing on to the Alexandrian and other Eastern Churches. 
A final section is devoted to summing-up the evidence and 
drawing the doctrinal and practical conclusions which result 

1 Acts viii. 14-17. 
ae was noticed in this Review in October 1880, and in October 
- 1886. 
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from it. The evidence itself is set forth with great fulness, 
the passages from the various writers being quoted at length. 
Canon Mason writes in the Preface :— 


‘It is more than possible that I have overlooked some passages 
in the patristic writers which béar upon the point I am investigating, 
but I have not purposely omitted any. At the risk of being tedious, 
I have thought it best to set forth at length all the materials which 
were within my knowledge, in order that every reader might easily 
judge for himself how the matter stands. My object is not contro- 
versial. I have wished to be especially careful to note any approach 
to the opinion prevalent in the modern English Church, that the in- 
dwelling gift of the Holy Ghost is bestowed in Baptism, apart from 
Confirmation. That opinion begins to show signs of creeping into 
the Church in the West in the ninth century ; but its absence from 
all previous teaching is most noticeable and suggestive. In the 
East it is doubtful whether that opinion has ever crept in at all. So 
far as I am aware, the evidence on these points has never been 
systematically arranged in print before’ (pp. xi, xii). 

A volume of five hundred pages, of which some four hundred 
are taken up with the quotation and discussion of authorities, 
cannot be described as light reading, in spite of its racy and 
vigorous literary style ; but on the other hand, anyone who 
wishes really to understand the subject will feel that he 
has here all the materials for an independent judgment, and 
we think that if he exercises that judgment impartially, he 
will also feel that the main conclusions arrived at are amply 
justified. 

What are these conclusions? They are such, if we mis- 
take not, as to afford a very simple explanation of the diver- 
gence of views to which we have been referring. First, Canon 
Mason urges that if we accept the teaching of primitive anti- 
quity, Confirmation must be regarded as an integral part of 
Holy Baptism, that ‘ Baptism,’ in the early days of the Church, 
was understood to include several distinct rites, prominent 
among which three occupied a principal place: (1) the Bap- 
tismal immersion (or affusion), (2) Unction, (3) the Imposi- 
tion of the Hand. Secondly, that it was not to the Bap- 
tismal washing, but to the subsequent rites that the crowning 
Gift of the Holy Spirit was uniformly ascribed by theologians 
of the primitive Church. The Unction or Chrism and the 

1 The subject has been treated from a similar point of view by Bishop 
Kingdon of Fredericton in his Bishop Paddock Lectures on ‘God Incar- 
nate’ (New York: Whittaker, 1890). In an appendix to his chapter on 
‘The Gift of the Holy Ghost’ the Bishop quotes a Catena of authorities 
from the first century down to the nineteenth. Some interesting tracts 
on Confirmation published in Fredericton are, we believe, by the same 
hand. They contain much valuable matter. 
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Imposition of the Hand were at first closely associated ; in the 
Fast, as is well known, the latter gradually ceased to be used 
(except so far as it may be thought to be involved in the 
action of anointing), the whole of the rite being concentrated 
in the Chrism. In the Western Church both the Chrism and 
the Laying on of Hands were long continued, but in the 
Roman use the latter only survives in the form of a lifting up 
of the hands over the candidates collectively, as in an act of 
blessing, while amongst ourselves the Chrism has been dropped, 
and the Laying on of the Hand (specially recorded as the 
Apostolic action in Confirmation) is alone preserved. At 
different times and places, in short, the usage of the Church 
has varied in regard to details. In some cases more than 
one Chrism has been used—the candidate has been anointed 
before Baptism as well as after, and the newly baptized 
person has been anointed on the head as well as ‘sealed’ or 
signed with the Cross on the forehead. And by a process 
not unfamiliar to the liturgical student, especially in the 
East, a great deal of language properly applicable to the last 
of these rites came to be transferred to the earlier. So again 
the administration of the rite was sometimes reserved to the 
bishop ; sometimes the presbyter was permitted to ‘seal’ with 
an unguent consecrated by the bishop. In some cases even 
this latter restriction seems not to have been observed.' The 


1 A singular mistake in regard to this occurs in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Essay on the Christian Ministry, appended to his Commentary on the 
Epistle tothe Philippians. The Bishop, as our readers may remember, 
draws especial attention to the case of the Church of Alexandria, in which 
he asserts that the presbyters were wont to choose and create their 
bishop and to confer Holy Orders. He first quotes St. Jerome, but 
admits that his direct statement only refers to the appointment of the 
bishop, though he asks us to zm/er that ‘the function of the presbyters 
extended also to the consecration. ‘This is a rather large inference, for 
it involves the whole question at issue, but according to the Bishop 
it ‘is borne out by other evidence. “In Egypt,” writes the older 
contemporary of St. Jerome, the commentator Hilary, “the presbyters 
seal (ze. ordain or consecrate) if the bishop be not present”’ (Ambro- 
siast. on Ephes. iv. 12, ‘ Denique apud A°gyptum, presbyteri consignant 
si preesens non sit episcopus’). ‘This, however,’ it is added, ‘might 
refer only to the ordination of presbyters, and not to the consecration of 
a bishop. But even the latter is supported by direct evidence, which 
though comparatively late deserves consideration, inasmuch as it comes 
from one who was himself a patriarch of Alexandria.’ The testimony 
produced is that of Eutychius (A.D. 933-940), who certainly states the 
matter with sufficient clearness, but Dr. Lightfoot remarks in a note, 
‘The authority of a writer so inaccurate as Eutychius, if it had been un- 
supported, would have had no weight, but, as we have seen, this is not 
the case’ (p. 231). The direct support, however, as will be seen, can 
only be sought in the statement of Hilary. But this refers, not to Ordt- 
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reader will find much interesting information on these points 
in Canon Mason’s book, though he makes no attempt to 
discuss what constitutes a valid Confirmation. ‘For my pur- 
pose,’ he says, ‘ it will be sufficient to accept as Confirmation 
whatever seems at any time to have been so accepted ’ (p. 5). 
The great point is that it is to this part of ‘ Baptism’ in the 
wider sense—to ‘ Confirmation’ as distinct from ‘ Baptism’ 
in the narrower sense in which we now use the word—that 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit is to be ascribed. ‘In so special 
and unique a sense does this gift belong to Confirmation, 
that, notwithstanding all previous operations of the Holy 
Ghost upon the soul, the baptized but unconfirmed believer 
may, unless the Divine action departs from its ordinary course, 
be truly said not to have received the Holy Ghost’ (p. 414). 
To many this language will appear, as Canon Mason 
admits, very startling ; but we have seen that the conclusion 
naturally follows from the statement so clearly and directly 
made about the baptized Samaritans in Acts viii, And the 
close and intimate connexion between Baptism and Confir- 
mation explains at once those passages of Scripture in which 
the Gift of the Holy Ghost is associated with the regenerat- 
ing waters. These passages when closely examined will be 
found again and again to refer to a dual gift—a double not a 
single blessing ; but they are exactly what we might expect 
them to be if Confirmation and the Baptismal washing are, in- 
deed, two parts of the same ordinance. Thus, when St. Peter 
says, ‘ Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,’ he associates this gift 


nation, but to Confirmation. To ‘seal’ (comsigno) is one of the com- 
monest words for Confirmation (see Ducange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat. 
s. v. Consignare, 3), and there is nothing at all surprising in being told of its 
administration by presbyters, in the absence of the bishop. Such a usage 
was by no means peculiar to Egypt. It is well known that the Bishop 
disclaimed the inferences which in some quarters were drawn from this 
essay, and that after the Lambeth Conference, to obviate the miscon- 
struction of which he complained, he issued in a collective form a number 
of passages on the subject, from his writings. But the essay is still fre- 
quently appealed to by Presbyterians in support of their position. It was 
referred to, for example, as lately as January last by the Duke of Argyll 
as proving that ‘the Episcopate was a mere historical development and an 
early development from the Presbytery, though not necessarily a Divine 
institution’ (Scottish Standard Bearer, Feb. 1892). With the real infer- 
ences to be drawn from the essay as a whole we are not now concerned, but 
it may be worth while to point out that if this piece of evidence breaks down 
(as it surely does) the sole shred of fact adduced in support of Presbyterian 
ordination in the early Church (and this is really the point upon which the 
whole question turns) is wrested from Dr. Lightfoot’s argument. 
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with Baptism ; but he distinguishes it from that of the ‘ Re- 
mission of sins’ in a way which is at once accounted for if 
Baptism was normally accompanied and completed by the 
Laying on of Hands. ; 

An explanation is in the same way afforded of the two 
classes of patristic statements, which at first appeared to be 
contradictory. Canon Mason prints as a motto upon his 
title-page the words of Primasius, ‘The Gift of the Holy 
Ghost which is given zx Baptism through Imposition of the 
Hand of the bishops’ (cf. p. 109). In another place this 
writer speaks of the ‘Laying on of Hands, by which it is 
most fully believed that the Gift of the Holy Ghost is received, 
which is wont to be done by the pontiffs after Baptism for 
the confirmation of unity in the Church’ (p. 109). Both these 
phrases had been previously used by Origen. ‘In the Acts 
of the Apostles,’ he writes, ‘through the Laying on of the 
Apostolic Hands the Holy Ghost was given in Baptism’ 
(p. 274), and again, ‘The grace and revelation of the Holy 
Ghost was delivered through the Laying on of the Hands of 
the Apostles after Baptism ’ (p. 274).? 

So Tertullian, speaking of the restoration of the image of 
God in Baptism, says: ‘For the Man recovers that Spirit of 
God, Whom at the creation he had received by the breathing 
of God upon him, but had afterwards lost through sin.’ But 
he proceeds: ‘Not that we obtain the Holy Spirit in the 
baptismal waters; but having been cleansed in the water 
under the ministry of the angel we are there prepared for the 
Holy Spirit. Then, after describing the anointing of the 
baptized ‘on stepping forth.from the font,’ he adds: ‘ After 
this the hand is laid upon us, in benediction invoking and 
inviting the Holy Ghost.’ * 

St. Cyprian, again, expresses the same doctrine from 
another side :— 


‘Moreover,’ he writes, ‘a man is not born again through the 
Imposition of the Hand, when he receives the Holy Spirit, but in 
Baptism, so as to be born first and receive the Spirit after, as was the 
case with the first man, Adam. God formed him first, and then 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. For the Spirit cannot 
be received without the man first being in existence to receive 
Him.’ 4 


1 De Princ. i. iii. 2. 

* Ibid. p. 7. 5 De Baptismo, cc. 5-8 ; Mason, pp. 60, 61. 

4 Epist. \xxiv. 7; Mason, p. 73. St. Cyprian was quoted above as 
saying that ‘it is by means of Baptism that the Holy Spirit is received,’ 
but it is clear that he understood ‘Baptism’ to be completed by the 
Laying on of Hands. And he writes of the Samaritans: ‘ Therefore, 
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We find the same doctrine in St. Athanasius. He writes 
concerning the Galatians: ‘ What Spirit had they received 
but the Holy Ghost, given to those who believe and are being 
born again (dvayevywpévois) through the Laver of Regenera- 
tion.’ But this does not mean that the Holy Ghost was given 
through the baptismal waters alone, for, referring to Pentecost 
a little further on, he writes : ‘ From this time, therefore, also by 
the Laying on of the Apostles’ Hands, the Holy Ghost was 
given to those who were being born again.’ ! 

Precisely similar is the teaching of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
who speaks to the Catechumen of the Holy Ghost, ‘ Who now 
also seals thy soul during the time of Baptism.’ He says :— 


‘ You see everywhere the figure (rézrov) in the Old Testament, and 
in the New the same. In Moses’ time the Spirit was given through 
Laying on of Hands, and Peter gives the Spirit through Laying 
on of Hands, and upon you also who are undergoing Baptism 
(rov Bamrrifopevov) the grace is about to come, though I do not tell 
you how, for I do not forestall the time.’ ? 


Elsewhere he speaks of Unction as the actual rite employed 
(pp. 340-342). 

Quotations might be multiplied indefinitely, but these 
will suffice to illustrate the patristic doctrine as drawn out at 
length by Canon Mason. It will be seen that the Fathers 
speak freely of the Gift of the Holy Ghost as given in 
Baptism, but it will also be seen that this is because they 
regard ‘ Baptism’ as zzcluding more than one rite, and that 
when the question arises to which part of the complex 
ordinance this great gift is to be assigned, there is no hesita- 
tion in referring it, not to the baptismal washing, but to that 
which followed, whether Unction or Imposition of the Hand, 
or both combined: in other words, to Confirmation. ® 


because they had obtained the lawful Baptism of the Church, it would not 
have been right to baptize them again. Only what was still lacking was 
performed by Peter and John, with prayer for them and Imposition of 
the Hand to invoke and pour out upon them the Holy Ghost. And this 
is still our usage, that those who are baptized in the Church should be 
presented to the prelates of the Church, and by means of our prayer and 
the Laying on of our Hand should obtain the Holy Ghost, and be per- 
fected with the seal of the Lord’ (Zés¢. Ixxiii. 9; Mason, pp. 70, 71). 

1 Epist. ad Serap. pp. 4,6; Mason, pp. 283, 284. 

2 Catech. xvi. 26. 

5’ Canon Mason refers to St. Jerome as coming nearest to assigning 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to Baptism in the narrower sense; but though 
his language is somewhat doubtful, it does not seem to involve more than 
a special insistence upon the oneness of the various baptismal rites and 
gifts, and a recognition also of the manifold modes of the Holy Spirit’s 
operations on the soul. 
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It follows that a great part of the difficulty which we 
experience in formulating the Doctrine of Confirmation arises 
from the separation of this Ordinance from Baptism with 
which it was originally united. Canon Mason shows how 
the conception of Confirmation as a separate sacrament 
gradually emerged. He notes how Haymo (in the ninth 
century), in reproducing the language of Primasius, makes a 
significant change. 


‘ By grace,’ he writes, ‘we must understand . . . the remission 
of sins which the elect receive at the time of Baptism ; the gift also 
of the Holy Ghost, which is given as well in Baptism as through 
Imposition of the Hand of the bishops. 


On this Canon Mason remarks :— 


‘The elucidations of Raban, Haymo’s fellow-scholar, make it 
tolerably clear that when Haymo thus speaks of the Holy Ghost as 
given “in Baptism,” “in Baptism and through the Imposition of the 
Hand,” “as well in Baptism as through Imposition of the Hand of 
the bishops,” he would trace the baptismal bestowal of that gift to the 
Unction then given, and not to the immersion in the regenerating 
laver. That earlier Unction, as well as the later, was still, if I mistake 
not, performed with the bishop’s chrism, and was itself, therefore, as 
strictly Confirmation as any now bestowed in the Oriental Church. 
But how long that restriction continued in force I am unable to say. 
At any rate the separation between the bishop’s Imposition of the 
Hand and Baptism had begun to be quite sharp. It could no longer 
be naturally spoken of as an actual factor in Baptism. The way was 
prepared for the baptismal Unction to subside into a place of no 
great importance, administered without reference to the bishop. 
Instead of the three sacramental acts of Immersion, Unction, and 
Laying on of Hands, there were soon to be only two. Unction, 
divided between the two other acts, was destined to change the 
conception of them both. Attached to the baptismal washing, it 
became a mere ritual adjunct, while the virtues originally ascribed to 
it came to be ascribed to Baptism itself. Attached to the Laying 
on of Hands, it supplanted the original mode of performing that 
rite, drawing to itself what spiritual value was still left to Confir- 
mation after so large a part of it had been transferred to Baptism’ 


{p. 231). 

It is clear that in the Early Church those who were ban- 
tized were ordinarily confirmed immediately. If an infant 
was baptized the infant was also confirmed.! In the Eastern 
Churches at the present day the Chrism, which with them is 
the outward sign of Confirmation, is administered at the time 
of Baptism. Where this is the case there is not the same 


1 An interesting case of Infant Confirmation is quoted by Canon 
Mason from St. Augustine, p. 83. 
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practical necessity that there is with us of defining the 
precise grace which is attached to each part of the complex 
ordinance. And in our own case the difficulty is not so much to 
define the distinctive grace of Confirmation. About this the 
testimony of Scripture and of antiquity ought to leave us with 
little hesitation. The difficulty is in defining the condition 
of a person baptized, as with us, in infancy, and then left 
fourteen or twenty or fifty years, or, it may be, all his life, 
without being confirmed. The history of the Ordinance of 
the Laying on of Hands leaves us no choice except to say with 
Canon Mason that the situation of such a person is an ab- 
normal situation (p. 455). The language applied to the 
Samaritans by St. Luke seems to indicate this, ‘ For as yet 
He was not fallen upon any one of them ; they were only in 
the position of persons who had been baptized into the name 
of the Lord Jesus.’' In matters of this kind caution is im- 
perative. Our only wise course is to adhere strictly to the 
language of primitive theology. Human language is at best in- 
adequate to express the mysteries of the Divine working, and 
we cannot safely innovate upon the phraseology of those au- 
thorities to which the Church of England makes her appeal. 
It is thus that we are careful to speak of the ‘ generation’ of 
the Son, and of the ‘ procession’ of the Holy Ghost. Such 
language expresses only imperfectly the mysterious Divine 
relations to which it refers, but ‘ we have no celestial language.’ 
And we do not dare to employ in such matters any terms but 
those which have been consecrated by the use of the inspired 
writers, or sanctioned by the continuous tradition of the 
Catholic Church. And one thing seems clear, that if we are 
to keep strictly to the language of Scripture and of primitive 
antiquity, we have no right to speak of the ‘ Gift of the Holy 
Ghost,’ or of His ‘Indwelling Presence’ as being vouchsafed 
in Baptism apart from Confirmation. Tosome this may seem 
to be a depreciation of Baptism. But we do no real honour 
to an ordinance by ascribing to it what does not belong to it. 
And to Baptism we must still ascribe those priceless initial 
blessings of the New Covenant which the language of theo- 
logy has always associated with it. To be made a member 
of Christ, and thus to have the germ of a new life planted in 
our nature, to be thus born again, and to receive remission of 
our sins—these are not gifts to be lightly regarded. Nor is it 
any disparagement of the Sacrament through which they are 
conveyed to say that the ordinary means appointed by God 

1 Acts viii. 16, ovdéra@ yap jv én’ obdevi abrayv emimenta@xds, pdvov dé 
BeBamriopevor Urppxov els Td Gvoua To Kupiov Invod. 
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for bestowing the further Gift of the Holy Spirit is the use of 
another ordinance. 

Nor can we doubt that every baptized person (even if 
unconfirmed) is under the special influence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is here, if we mistake not, that writers like Father Puller 
have failed to obtain general acceptance for their views. They 
have been understood to deny any close or special relation to 
the Holy Spirit on the part of the baptized as such. But as 
a member of the Body of Christ the baptized Christian 
cannot be a stranger to the operations of the Spirit Who 
dwells in that Body. The situation with which we are deal- 
ing, as we have said, is not the normal situation of a Christian. 
The Fathers give us little help with regard to it, because it 
was a situation with which they had no practical concern. 
But we ascribe to Baptism the grace of the New Birth and 
incorporation into Christ, and it follows as an inference from 
this that the baptized person must have a special share in the 
gracious work of the Holy Spirit. ‘If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ,’ writes St. Paul, ‘he is none of His.’! This 
is fully recognized by Canon Mason. He writes :— 


‘The new relationship formed by Baptism between us and Christ 
must needs form a new relationship between us and that Holy Spirit. 
In a sense we “receive” Him then—receive Him in a different way 
from anything that could have been predicated of us before, although 
the penitence and faith which led us to Baptism were breathed into 
our souls by Him. His grace, acting upon us through and after 
Baptism and before Confirmation, is not merely a prevenient grace, 
or one that acts upon us from without. It is a habitual grace, which 
enters into the very composition of our being’ (p. 455). 


But there is evidently a difference between the relation to 
the Holy Spirit which is conseguent upon our membership of 
Christ, and is therefore in a sense an indirect relation, and the 
new and direct relation which He sets up when, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, He ‘ fal/s upon’ the believer. This lan- 
guage is connected by the inspired writer with the Laying on 
of Hands. We have no right to apply it to another ordinance, 
from which Scripture expressly disconnects it. 

A difficulty may be thought to arise here in view of the 
language of our English Prayer Book. In our Offices we 
pray that the person to be baptized may be ‘washed and 
sanctified with the Holy Ghost.’ We pray again, ‘Give Thy 
Holy Spirit to this infant, that he may be born again,’ and 
again, ‘Grant that all carnal affections may die in him, and 


1 Rom. viii. 9. 
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that all things belonging to the Spirit may live and grow in 
him. And after the Baptism we give thanks to the Father 
that it hath pleased Him to ‘regenerate this infant with [His] 
Holy Spirit.’ 

This difficulty, however, is only in appearance. We must 
distinguish the gracious operation of the Holy Spirit from His 
Personal Indwelling. To ‘be born of the Spirit’ does not 
necessarily mean the same thing as to ‘receive the Spirit.’ 
Many of the Fathers, indeed, distinguished the New Birth of 
Water from the New Birth of the Spirit, assigning the former 
only to the Baptismal Washing, and the latter to the Laying 
on of Hands.! But in any case we cannot but recognize the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, Who is the ‘ Finger of God,’ in all 
the operations of Grace through the Sacraments. Just as, ac- 
cording to primitive usage, the Holy Spirit is invoked as the 
Agent in the Holy Eucharist, making the bread and wine to 
be to us the Body and Blood of Christ, so He is invoked in 
Holy Baptism. In the Eastern Offices this clearly appears. 
Thus in the Greek Baptismal Office (a translation of which is 
given by Canon Mason) the deacon prays ‘that this water 
may be sanctified by the power and operation and coming of 
the Holy Ghost.’ ? 

For this gracious operation of the Holy Spirit the Church 
of England prays when she says, ‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to 
this person that he may be born again.’ The nature and 
extent of the gift prayed for are defined by the second clause. 
If in other places the language of the Prayer Book is am- 
biguous we must interpret it in accordance with those 
authorities to which the Church of England formally appeals, 
viz. Scripture and the primitive Church. There is nothing 





1 See the treatise De Rebaptismate (Mason, pp. 125 sgg.), Didymus 
(p. 291), St. Cyril Alex. (‘ By the Spirit the spirit of man is hallowed, by 
water—hallowed water—his body,’ /x Joann. iii. 1; Mason, p. 299). 
Compare an interesting note by Canon Mason, p. 428. We may add that 
Canon Mason himself adopts the phrase ‘ baptized with the Holy Ghost’ 
as applying to Confirmation, e.g. p. 454. 

2 J. A. Assemani, Cod. Liturg. ii. 131; Mason, p. 391. It is instruc- 
tive to notice that the same agency is invoked in the blessing of the oil 
which is poured upon the water (and is of course to be distinguished from 
the Chrism, consecrated only during the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday), 
‘Bless Thou this present oil by the power and operation and coming of 
Thy Holy Ghost, so that it may be made a chrism of incorruption,’ &c. 
(Assemani, ii. 140; Mason, p. 393). In the consecration of the Chrism 
itself a similar invocation occurs: ‘ Send down Thy Most Holy Spirit 
upon this ointment. Make it a royal chrism, a spiritual chrism,’ &c., and 
¢O Lord, Almighty God, make it by the coming of Thy Holy and Ador- 
able Spirit a robe of incorruption and a seal which maketh perfect,’ &c. 
(Euchologion, Paris, 1647, p. 629 ; Mason, p. 395). 
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in our Offices which is insusceptible of such an interpretation. 
In the second thanksgiving in the Service for the Baptism of 
Adults we are taught to pray, ‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to 
these persons that being now born again and made heirs of 
everlasting salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ, they 
may continue Thy servants and attain Thy promises,’ &c. 
This Office, which was drawn up at the last revision of the 
Prayer Book, bears some marks of haste, the repetition of this 
thanksgiving in almost identical terms showing especially 
a certain poverty of ideas. But, however this may be, the 
fact that after the Baptism we are directed thus to pray, 
‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to this person,’ shows that it is not in- 
tended to teach that He has already been given, and the prayer 
itself must in fairness be taken in connexion with the rubric 
at the end of the service, in which it is declared to be ‘ expe- 
dient that every person thus baptized should be confirmed 
by the Bishop so soon after his baptism as conveniently may 
be.” We must surely take the prayer as looking forward to 
the Confirmation.! 

The recognition of the agency of the Holy Spirit in Bap- 
tism and of His special nearness to the baptized members 
of Christ, as distinct from the Gift of His Personal In- 


dwelling, is naturally connected with the recognition of the 


difference between the Paschal and Pentecostal Gifts to the 
Apostles. Canon Mason carefully points out that there we 

great differences between these gifts and the concn 
gifts bestowed upon us, just as the first Eucharist differed in 


an important way from all subsequent celebrations of the 


rite. Yet we cannot but believe that up to acertain point the 
breathing of our Lord upon His disciples on the first Easter 
night when He said ‘ Receive Holy Spirit’ (AdBere Ivedpua 
adywov) corresponds to our Baptism, and the direct Pentecostal 


1 In a note on pp. 426-427 Canon Mason makes some interesting 
remarks on the language of our Article xxv. It has often been pointed 
out that we can hardly call Confirmation a ‘state of life’ whether ‘allowed 
in the Scriptures’ or otherwise. But if not, the Article seems to say that 
it has ‘ grown of the corrupt following of the Apostles.’ In that case it 
may be asked, why did the Reformers retain it? Canon Mason shows 
reason to think that it was certainly intended to stigmatize ‘ Confirma- 
tion’ in this way, but that in the language of the time ‘ Confirmation’ 
meant the Rite of Unction as then administered, and was distinguished 
from the ‘ Laying on of Hands.’ Dr. Mason quotes several instances of 
this usage, e.g. the Bull of Eugenius IV. (A.D. 1439), in which, referring to 
Acts viii., it is said, ‘In the stead of that Laying on of the Hand, Con- 
firmation is now given in the Church. Thus the Reformers would 
doubtless have said that they had discarded ‘ Confirmation’ as having 
grown of the corrupt following of the Apostles and had restored the pri- 
mitive and really Apostolic Ordinance of the Laying on of Hands. 
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outpouring corresponds to our Confirmation. In the former 
case the words are without the Article, and Bishop Westcott 
remarks that ‘When the term occurs in this form it marks 
an operation, or manifestation, or gift of the Spirit and not 
the personal Spirit.’' On the words ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost’? the Bishop’s note is— 


‘Or rather, in order to express the absence of the Article, a gift of 
the Holy Ghost. . . even the power of the new life proceeding from 
the Person of the Risen Christ. The presence of this new life of 
Humanity in the disciples, communicated to them by Christ, was 
the necessary condition for the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost. The Spirit which the Lord imparted to them was 
His Spirit, or, as it may be expressed, the Holy Spirit as dwelling 
in Him. By this He first quickened them, and then sent, according 
to His promise, the Paraclete to be with them and to supply all 
power for the exercise of their different functions. The relation 
of the Paschal to the Pentecostal gift is therefore the relation of 
quickening to endowing,’ &c. 


The distinction is frequently discussed by patristic writers, 
and it will be seen that it fully justifies the language of our 
English Office while it indicates the greatness of the gift of 
Confirmation, which may be described as our Pentecost. 

It may be added that the doctrine of the Greek Church 


preserves the distinction between the Spirit’s operation and 
the Gift of His Presence very fully. Thus Macarius, who is 


# recognized authority, writes :— 


‘The principal invisible effect of the sacrament of Unction is to 
impart to the faithful the Holy Ghost. In Baptism we are only puri- 
fied from all sin and regenerated by the virtue of the Holy Spirit, but 
we are not yet fit to receive that Spirit in ourselves, and to become 
His temples. Bythe Unction He is imparted to us with all the gifts 
of His grace, which are indispensable for the spiritual life.’ 


But it will occur to most readers to ask, Does not all this 


1 On St. John vii. 39. 

2? St. John xx. 22. The force of the words without the article was 
pointed out by more than one of the patristic writers. See Bishop King- 
don’s God Incarnate, App. KK. p. 235. 

* Théologie Dogmatique Orthodoxe (Paris, 1860), ii. 425; Mason, 
p- 424. Macarius refers to the ‘Orthodox Confession, as expressing 
the same doctrine of Confirmation. Inthe Roman Church it is no doubt 
ordinarily taught that the Holy Spirit is given in Baptism (see Catech. of 
the Council of Trent,‘On Baptism, §§ 130, 131); but it is significant that 
in some of the modern Romanist text-books, though the conception of 
Confirmation as merely a sacrament of growth seems to suggest that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit must be sought earlier, yet this is not expressly 
stated in enumerating the effects of Baptism (cf. Hurter, Theologie Dog- 
matica Compendium, vol. iii. p. 256 sgg.; Gury, Compend. Theol. Moralis, 
PP. 522, 523; Gousset, Théol. Dogmatique, ii. 414 s¢q.). 


VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. Cc 
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point as a practical result to the revival of infant Confirma- 
tion amongst ourselves? Of course no sensible person would 
propose such a change as immediately possible, but it may be 
said, Ought we not to work towards it? Canon Mason does 
not think so. He points out that though Infant Baptism was 
theoretically advocated in the Early Church it was compara- 
tively rare in practice, and he urges that since ‘many of the 
Spirit’s gifts would be of little use to the babe’ it is at least 
excusable, now that Baptism is usually administered to infants, 
that Confirmation should be deferred. ‘ If,’ he adds, ‘the two 
parts of the Sacrament must needs be celebrated at once I 
would shelter myself under the authority of St. Gregory the 
Divine,' and advise rather the postponement of Baptism, as a 
rule, till years of discretion (using that expression in its strict 
sense), than the administration of Confirmation, as a rule, to 
infants’ (p. 480 z.). 

With this suggestion we entirely disagree. Apart from 
theoretical considerations the practical experience of parish 
priests would, we think, be found to point to the intense im- 
portance of secking the grace of Baptism in early infancy. 
And we cannot doubt that if the gift of the Spirit were like- 
wise sought in infancy His presence would bring blessings to 
the budding life of childhood and youth. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it is of the highest importance that 
at the period of life when personal responsibility begins to be 
realized a special opportunity should be seized of pressing 
upon young people the need of self-consecration and self-sur- 
render to the work of grace. But if Confirmation were ad- 
ministered in infancy this opportunity would still be afforded 
by the preparation for First Communion.” This might with 
advantage be made much more full and definite than it is 
often made now, and First Communion classes might soon 
become as well-established and well-understood things as 
Confirmation classes are at the present day. 

All this, however, belongs no doubt to the far future. But 
it may well be urged that the recognition of the real unity of 
Baptism and Confirmation ought to prevent the bishops from 
enforcing the arbitrary and in many cases inconsistent limits 
of age for the Laying on of Hands which they so often insist 
upon at present. To refuse to confirm a child under fourteen 


1 Orat. xl. p. 658. 

? Some would urge that infant Communion follows naturally upon 
infant Confirmation. Upon this question we cannot now enter, and the 
question of preparation for the first adu/¢ Communion is of course not 
affected by it. 
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or fifteen years of age is.surely indefensible in view of the 
considerations we have been advancing. 

Another important subject which is suggested by these 
considerations is that of our relations with the Eastern 
Churches. These must always bea matter of anxious concern 
to those who are interested in the cause of Catholic Reunion. 
The recent pronouncement of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other Bishops in reference to the disputes between Bishop 
Blyth and the Church Missionary Society raises the gravest 
issues with regard to the Chrism of the Greek Church. The 
decision is as follows :— 


‘While we forbear to assert that those who are held in the Greek 
Church to have fully received Confirmation, ought nevertheless in all 
cases to receive the laying on of hands as a condition of being 
admitted to Holy Communion in our Church, yet we think that the 
laying on of hands ought not to be refused to any candidates with 
regard to whom the Bishop himself is satisfied that, however they 
may have reached it, they truly entertain an intelligent and con- 
scientious desire for it. Nor do we think it would be difficult to 
explain to the authorities of the Greek Church that while the 
English Church acknowledges the right of all Churches to determine, 
within the limits allowed by Scripture, their own ritual, it lays great 
stress on what it believes to be the Apostolic method of administering 
Confirmation as recorded in the Scriptures and preserved in our 
own Church’ (Guardian, Sept. 9, 1891). 


With all respect to the high authority of the Bishops who 
signed this document, we cannot but regard it as a most un- 
happy and dangerous attempt at compromise in a matter 
where no compromise is really possible. It is true, as the 
evidence collected by Canon Mason abundantly shows, that 
anciently Joti Chrism and Laying on of Hands were practised 
as part of the Baptismal rites. But in the Eastern Church it was 
decided at a very early time that the use of the Chrism alone 
constituted a valid Confirmation, just as in our own Church the 
Laying on of Hands is held to be valid by itself. It does not 
appear that the Bishops intend to deny the validity of Con- 
firmation in the Greek form—indeed, to do so would involve 
the most serious issues. But if not, what business have the 
authorities of another branch of the Church to supplement 
the rite by other ceremonies? If Bishop Blyth or others were 
to try toexplain to the Bishops of the Eastern Church that 
it would be more in accordance with primitive usage if they 
used the Laying on of Hands as well as the Chrism, the reply 
would probably be given that we should be conforming more 


to that usage if we used the Chrism as well as the Laying on 
C2 
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of Hands. Confirmation is now held on all hands to confer 
‘character, and therefore to be incapable of repetition. The 
Eastern Churchman who has received the Chrism in infancy 
has either been confirmed or he has not. If he has, what 
would be the effect of the subsequent Laying on of Hands? 
Either it must be an otiose ceremony or a mere act of bene- 
diction, in which latter case the validity of our own rite, 
without the Chrism, may surely be called in question. If it is 
anything more than these, the invalidity of the Greek rite is 
implied. Canon Mason remarks that ‘one of the great 
causes, or at least one of the alleged occasions,’ of the great 
schism between East and West ‘was the contemptuous way 
in which the Latins treated the confirmations of the Greeks. 
As being administered by simple priests, they considered it 
null and void, and re-confirmed the Bulgarians who had been 
recently converted to the faith by Greek missionaries’ (p. 
386). Are we not in danger of making a similar mistake? 
It will be difficult for Bishop Blyth to ‘explain’ that such 
laying on of hands as the Bishops appear to sanction is not 
re-Confirmation. 

There are many interesting questions suggested by Canon 
Mason’s book into which space does not permit us to follow 
him. There are some points on which it cannot be expected 
that his views will meet with universal acceptance. But in 
any case English Churchmen are indebted to him for much 
that is instructive and suggestive in these pages. It is of the 
first importance that the ‘ foundation’ doctrine of the Laying 
on of Hands should be rightly apprehended and rightly 
taught amongst us, and to this end Canon Mason’s volume 
cannot fail to contribute. 







































ART. I1—LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 


1. London Past and Present: its History, Associations, and 
Traditions. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., based 
upon the Handbook of London, by the late PETER 
CUNNINGHAM. In Three Volumes. (London, 1891.) 

2. Historic Towns— London. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 

(London, 1887.) 















FORTY-TWO years have elapsed since the late Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham gave to the world the first edition of his Handbook 
of London, Past and Present, as one of the series of red- 
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covered ‘ Handbooks’ which have rendered such inestimable 
service to travellers both in foreign lands and at home, and 
have made the name of the great historical house in Albe- 
marle Street familiarly known and, we may add, feared all over 
Europe. The Handbook appeared first in 1849 in two volumes, 
post octavo. It was in every way successful, and commanded 
so ready a sale that a new edition was issued in a single 
volume in the following year. Since 1850 the Handbook has 
remained unaltered, and, though many other works have been 
published dealing, some popularly, some learnedly, with the 
history and topography of London—especially those of the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie,! who has treated the subject in the spirit 
of a widely-read archzologist and scientific historian—it has 
maintained its place as the best and most trustworthy guide 
to London extant. A new edition has been long a desideratum, 
but those who successively undertook its revision were one 
after another called away by death. The author himself died 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-three, and his brother, 
Colonel Francis Cunningham, who took his place as editor, 
also died before he had done much more than collect materials. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Thorne, well known for his charming 
little volumes Rambles by Rivers, and the Handbook of the 
Environs of London, who added much fresh information, and 
largely increased the number of illustrative quotations from 
our old dramatists and others, which have from the first formed 
one of the chief attractions of the Handbook. On the death 
of Mr. Thorne his manuscript was placed in the hands of the 
present editor, Mr. Wheatley, by whom the laborious task 
has finally been brought to a conclusion, and who takes the 
responsibility of it upon his own shoulders. He says— 


‘As I have seen the book through the press, I must be held re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the work as it now appears, and I trust 
that those who feel inclined to criticize its pages will consider the 
many opportunities of falling into error to which a compiler is liable 
who has to deal with the many thousands of facts connected with the 
sequence of London history for a thousand years. For these I take 
all the responsibility ; but I trust, in spite of some such, that in the 
future the present work will obtain the same credit for accuracy that 
in its old form it has obtained in the past.’ ? 


1 A History of London, with Maps and Illustrations, in two volumes, 
Stanford, 1884 ; A%storic Towns—‘ London,’ Longmans, Green, and Co,, 
1887. The use we have ventured to make of the latter work in the 
present article is so large that we have placed its title at its head, as an 
acknowledgment to Mr. Loftie of the valuable services his interesting 
little volume has rendered us. 

? Wheatley, London Past and Present, pp. vi, vii. 
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The hope thus modestly expressed by Mr. Wheatley is 
fully justified by the character of the book. That there 
should be errors and omissions in a work of such vast extent 
is inevitable. But those which we have noticed are compara- 
tively few and unimportant. We will mention some, that 
they may be corrected in the next edition, which must soon 
be called for. To speak first of omissions: Several ‘ Prince’s 
Streets’ are duly recorded, but the most important of them all, 
that on the west side of the Bank, from the Mansion House 
to Moorgate Street—which we can remember a narrow, dark 
lane, almost destitute of traffic, but now a wide and busy 
thoroughfare—is omitted. We should like to have known 
more of its history—what its original name was, and from what 
prince it received its present name. A similar omission occurs 
in the case of ‘Earl Street,’ Blackfriars, the continuation of 
Thames Street westwards, which, with the adjacent ‘Chatham 
Place’ and ‘ Pitt Bridge,’ as Blackfriars Bridge was originally 
called, formed part of the scheme for perpetuating the name 
and fame of the great prime minister ‘Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham.’! Strange to say, ‘Moorgate Street, boldly cut through 
a densely populated district about 1836, in connexion with 
the great London Bridge improvements, as a main artery for 
the traffic northwards, which previously had to make its way 
along the narrow and tortuous streets of the Old Jewry and 
Coleman Street, finds no place; while the notice of King 
William Street, part of the same main line, leading from the 
Mansion House to London Bridge, is most inadequate, being 
restricted to the mention of the colossal statue of William IV., 
who gave the street its name. We look in vain, also, for any 
separate notice of ‘the Pavement,’ Moorfields, which was the 
name of the thoroughfare of which Moorgate Street is the con- 
tinuation long before that was even dreamed of. And again, 
while the ‘New Temple’ in Fleet Street, which has monopolized 
the name, is fully and adequately treated, with a rich store of 
quotations from our early literature and mention of the dis- 
tinguished men who have had their chambers or their more 
permanent homes within its precincts, we miss any distinct 
notice of the ‘Old Temple’ in Holborn, the first residence of the 
Templars in London, from which they moved in 1118 to the 

1 We have a more striking example of this desire to stamp the name 
and titles of a celebrated personage on a whole neighbourhood in the 
cluster of streets and alleys between the Strand and the Thames which 
take their names from George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham—George 
Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, now York Place (‘for even 


that connecting particle is locally commemorated, writes Scott in his 
Peveril of the Peak), and Buckingham Street. 
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banks of the Thames, and which, after its purchase by Robert 
de Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, was the town house of the 
bishops of that see up to the Reformation. It is true that the 
‘Old Temple’ is not altogether omitted, but one has to search 
for references to it under Chancery Lane, Southampton House, 
and other headings, and we miss any mention of the death 
within its walls of the greatest and holiest of the medieval 
Bishops of Lincoln, St. Hugh of Avalon, in 1200. The site of 
the Old Temple was on the south side of Holborn, a little above 
Holborn Bars. It became the town house of the Wriothesleys, 
Earls of Southampton, fragments of which, Mr. Wheatley 
tells us, as well as of the circular church of the Templars, 
‘remained as late as 1850 at 322 Holborn and in the Biue 
Posts Tavern, 47 Southampton Buildings.’! It would be in- 
teresting to know whether any traces of the house where one 
of the noblest of England’s saints yielded up his breath still 
exist. Mr. Wheatley also omits all mention of Labour-in- 
Vain Hill, Fyefoot Lane, Checquer Yard (out of Dowgate 
Hill, now entombed, with its once famous pump, in the sub- 
structures of the Cannon Street Railway Station), Scott’s 
Yard (out of Bush Lane, Cannon Street), Sugarloaf Court 
Thames Street, with its flight of steps marking the almost 
precipitous steepness of the north bank of the Thames at this 
point (the court of the same name in Fenchurch Street is 
mentioned), and others of the picturesquely-named corners of 
the old city. 

Among the few errors we have come across we may 
mention that the Merchant Taylors’ Hall was only injured, 
not destroyed, at the Great Fire,? and remains substantially 
in its old form. The vaulted cellars are little known, but 
deserve examination. No portion of the Old Charter House 
school was incorporated into the new buildings of Merchant 
Taylors’ School or ‘ utilised ’* when that was removed from its 
old site in Suffolk Lane. The small remaining fragments of 
the old Carthusian monastery, with the exception of a small 
portion of the brick cloisters, are quite distinct from the 
school. Mr. Wheatley is in error as to the position of 
Butcher Row in the Strand.‘ It was a ‘middle row,’ like 
that which the older of us can remember in Holborn, dividing 
the street just outside Temple Bar into two narrow lanes.° 


1 Wheatley, iii. p. 281. ? Ibid. ii. §22. 

3 Tbid. ii. 525. 4 Ibid. i. 312. 

5 A view of Butcher Row, with its picturesque timber-framed 
houses and over-hanging storeys, with Temple Bar beyond, is given in 
Select Views of London (Vernon and Hood, 1804). 
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It is not the fact that ‘the columns of old Carlton House were 
used for the portico of the National Gallery”! It is true 
that such was the intention, and Wilkins, the architect of the 
new building, was severely handicapped in being required to 
adapt the height of his fagade to these columns. But when 
they were brought out to be put in their place (the whole 
story may be read in the biography of Sir Martin Archer Shee) 
it was found that they were so decayed through damp that 
it was impossible to use them: not the only instance, per- 
haps, in which the directors of our public works have proved 
themselves ‘ penny wise and pound foolish.’ There is a dis- 
crepancy between some of the articles, showing a want of 
careful revision ; eg. Allhallows, Bread Street, is said to be 
‘the chutch of the parish of St. John the Evangelist,’ ? though 
the destruction of Allhallows is duly recorded in a previous 
article.* His remark that the tower of St. Mary Somerset, 
Thames Street, with its picturesque crown of obelisks and 
vases, ‘told well in the view of the city from the bridges,’ betrays 
that the author was not aware, or had forgotten, that when 
the church was demolished in 1867 the tower was allowed to 
remain. It would have been well for the picturesqueness of 
our too monotonous city if more of Wren’s lovely steeples 
had been preserved. Their destruction in some instances, as 
at St. Michael’s, Queenhithe,' and St. Antholin’s, Budge Row, 
has been simply wanton. 

Mr. Wheatley has naturally preserved the original form 
of Cunningham’s Handbook. This is alphabetical, not topo- 
graphical. It is a point upon which opinions necessarily 
differ ; but it can hardly be questioned that such a form is the 
best suited for what London Past and Present has become—a 
book of reference ; not one to be carried about like the ordi- 
nary ‘ Murray,’ but a library book to be put on one’s shelves, 
to be consulted at leisure. For continuous reading the topo- 
graphical arrangement, such as old Stow adopted in his 
delightful Szrvey, is doubtless the more attractive, but for 
purposes of consultation the alphabetical is the more con- 
venient. One knows at once where to find what one wants, 
and there is a practical security against omission, while the 
cross references so liberally supplied furnish a guide to the 
whole locality ; and the very full index of personal names, 

1 Wheatley, ii. 572. 2 Ibid. ii. 311. 3 Tbid. i. 32. 

* When the Church of St. Michael was pulled down, the present 
incumbent earnestly desired to preserve the tower in connexion with 
the new rectory house built on the site. This well-intentioned plan was 


crushed by the late excellently practical, but not zsthetical, Bishop Jack- 
son with the words, ‘ Consider the dilapidations.’ 
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including between five and six thousand separate entries, 
supplies that complete directory of all persons in any way 
eminent who have been born, lived, or died in any part of the 
metropolis which is one of the most praiseworthy features of 
the book. It is simply astonishing to see, in Mr. Wheatley’s 
words, ‘how many and how various are the allusions to the 
great men and women who have been associated with the 
wonderful life of the great city.’ ! 

In dealing with a book of such multifarious interest it is 
hard to know where to begin ; harder still to decide what to 
embrace and what to leave out in the narrow limits of a 
review, in which necessarily whole fields of surpassing in- 
terest must be left untouched. We must make a selection, 
and ask our readers ‘by the sample to judge of the sack.’ 
Perhaps we may be able to give some idea of the character of 
Mr. Wheatley’s work, and of the vast amount of interesting 
matter it contains, and at the same time present a sketch of 
the city proper as it was in bygone days, if we take a circuit 
of the walls, halting at each of the gates and gathering up the 
memories which crowd so thickly about them and the places 
adjacent. On the interior of the city and the historic buildings 
within its limits, with the exception of the churches, our space 
allows us to say but little, while all that constitutes London 
without the walls, formerly small suburban hamlets or country 
parishes, but long since swallowed up in its ever-increasing 
area, must be passed over altogether. 

The gates of London survive only in the names of the 
streets across which they once stood. Rebuilt or repaired 
after the Great Fire of 1666, they gave way before the 
growth of the city and its commerce, and were pulled down 
in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, passed in 1760. 
Bishopsgate and Cripplegate were the first to go in that year. 
Newgate lingered on till 1767. The original purpose of the 
gates had long ceased, and they had become nothing more 
than inconvenient obstructions to traffic, and in many cases 
noisome prisons, spreading the contagion of ‘gaol fever’ to 
the neighbourhood in which they stood. When first erected, 
as the entrances to a walled town, they had a real use which 
Londoners of the present day may find it hard to realize. 


‘We have,’ says Mr. Wheatley, ‘been so long used to the free- 
dom of an open city that it is not easy for us to realize the incon- 
veniences attendant on residence within a fortified town. When 
the curfew tolled the gates were closed, and anyone found about the 


1 Preface, p. vi. 
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streets was liable to be brought up for examination, and punishment 
if he could not give a satisfactory account of himself.’ ! 

By the ‘ Provisions for the Safe Keeping of the City, 
passed in Edward I.’s reign, the signal for the curfew was 
given by the great bell of the Priory of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. All the bells were to begin and end together. The 
gates were then shut, and all taverns for wine or ale closed. 
No one was to venture to walk in the streets after the 
curfew had rung, Watch was to be kept through the night 
by six men in each ward ‘the most competent thereto,’ and 
every able-bodied man was to hold himself in readiness to 
come out when summoned ‘armed and arrayed as he ought 
to be.” In Edward II.’s reign all the gates were to be closed 
at sunset, but the wickets were to be kept open till curfew. 
The wickets were to be opened again at prime, and the 
great gates at sunrise, and remain open all day. Each gate 
during the day was to be kept by two serjeants, receiving 
fourpence a day, ‘skilful men and fluent of speech,’ who 
were to maintain a good watch upon all persons coming in 
or going out, ‘so that no evil might befall the city.’ 

Starting from the south-west angle, where the wall came 
down to the Thames near the confluence of the Fleet, we will 
commence our survey of the gates with Ludgate, the first open- 
ing in the wall on the western side above the Thames. The 
etymology of the name is so unsettled, and the data so insuf- 
ficient,? that, to adopt old Stow’s words, we will ‘ overpass it.’ 
The popular notion that it was so called from the mythical 
King Lud, ‘by whom it was built sixty-six years before 
the birth of Christ,’* derived from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
even though authenticated by statues of that monarch and 
his two sons, set up in 1260, has as little title to credit as the 
other tales of that most audacious fiction-monger. Other 
derivations are from ‘lode,’ a cut or drain running into a large 
stream, or from the Anglo-Saxon ‘hlida, a gate or postern,* 
but, as we have said, all is uncertain. Ludgate was either 
repaired or rebuilt in 1215, when the barons in arms against 
King John entered London and destroyed the houses of the 
Jews, using the stones to repair the city walls and Ludgate in 
particular. Stow® records the discovery of a Hebrew in- 

1 Introduction, p. xx. 

2 Survey, p. 15. 3 Wheatley, ii. 444-7. 

4 ©The word “ ludgate” is given in very old vocabularies for a postern, 
and in itself points to an early date. It is possible that Ludgate was 
opened before the Norman Conquest.’—Loftie, Historic Towns, ‘ London,’ 
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scription bearing the name of Rabbi Moses, the son of Rabbi 
Isaac, when the gate was rebuilt in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
Richard II.’s reign Ludgate was put to the use common to 
gatehouses, and was made a debtors’ prison for freemen of 
the city and those in holy orders, ‘for their good and comfort.’ 
Its purpose, as Roger Ascham says in the petition to redress 
their miseries penned by him, in the name of the debtors, to 
Philip of Spain on his first visit to London, was not to be 
*“ sceleratorum carcer,” but “ miserorum custodia ;” not a gaol 
for villains but a place of restraint for poor unfortunate men, 
not put in there by others, but themselves fleeing thither in 
hope of better fortune,’—‘ poor, needy Ludgaltrians,’ as Ben 
Jonson ! calls them,—to avoid their being committed to the 
straiter hold of Newgate. But, through the shameful abuse of 
their trust by the warders and others in authority, the remedy 
became so much worse than the disease that the Ludgate 
prison was closed and its inmates were removed to Newgate, 
where, however, many of the poor wretches speedily perished 
from the fetid atmosphere of the place. Upon this our old 
nursery friend Dick Whittington, then Lord Mayor, stepped 
in, and declaring that it was ‘the sovereign duty of all men 
to be tender of the lives of men the which God has bought 
so dearly with His precious Blood, re-established the prison 
and carried back the survivors to Ludgate, which was subse- 
quently enlarged and rendered more tolerable by the humane 
munificence of Stephen Forster, Lord Mayor in 1454, and 
Dame Agnes, his wife. A prison chapel was built, with leads 
on which the prisoners could take the air, and lodging and 
water were found for each person without a fee to the keeper, 
who was to be ‘a man good and loyal,’ bound to keep the 
prisoners ‘well and carefully.’ But ‘quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt?’ The brutality of prison-keepers under the 
old system before Howard’s days here as elsewhere proved 
irrepressible. The picture drawn by a prisoner named Mar- 
maduke Johnson, in 1659, is shocking.2 The exactions of 
the keeper and his underlings were oppressive in the ex- 
treme. The prisoners were compelled to pay for everything 
but water. The ‘ box’ into which the charitable, as they passed 
under the gate, dropped their gifts furnished little for the 
prisoners. ‘The master of the box and his myrmidons swal- 
lowed all. The broken meat from the Lord Mayor’s table, the 
contents of a basket from the clerk of the market, or, rarer 
still, a present of undersized fish from the water-bailiff were 


1 Every Man Out of His Humour, act i. se. 1. 
? Strype’s Stow, Appendix, ii. 45. 
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all that the prisoners had to look to.’ Congreve tells how 
they used to ‘angle into Blackfriars for brass farthings with 
an old mitten ;’' and Steele relates how one day, ‘ passing 
under the gate, he heard a voice he thought he had heard 
before bawling for charity, and coming near the grate the 
prisoner called him by name and desired he would throw 
something into the box.’? A century and a half earlier 
Wyatt’s ill-planned rebellion in Queen Mary’s days came to 
an end at ‘ Lud’s fam’d gates,’ as Pope calls them :— 

‘Wyat came even unto Ludgate and knocked, calling to come in ; 
but the Lord William Howard stood at the gate and said, “ Avaunt, 
traitor ; thou shalt not come in here.” Wyat stay’d and rested him 
awhile upon a stall over against the Bell Savage Gate, and at the last 
seeing he could not get into the city, and being deceived of the aid 
he hoped for, returned back in array towards Charing Cross,’ 


This is the last appearance of Ludgate in history. In 
1761-2 it was taken down, and the effigy of Queen Eliza- 
beth which decorated the west face was set up by Sir Francis 
Gosling, to whom the statues had been given by the city, at 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, where it still stands over the vestry 
door, and not so long since excited the devotion of a poor 
old Irish woman, who mistook the effigy of the Virgin Queen 
for that of the ‘Blessed Vargin.’ King Lud and his two sons 
have been banished to the parish bonehouse. 

Continuing along the high crest of the south bank of the 
Fleet valley, we arrive at Newgate, so called, according to 
Stow, ‘as ‘latelier built than the rest,’‘ its earlier name before 
its rebuilding in Henry I.’s time being Westgate. Here, or 
rather a little to the north, in Roman times the great ‘ here- 
path,’ or military way, of Watling Street entered the Roman 
city after climbing the steep hill-side from the valley of the 
Fleet. This ascent, though now practically obliterated by 
the Holborn Viaduct, was formidable enough even after ‘the 
very narrow, very steep, and very dangerous ’® circuitous lane 
known as Snow Hill, which for centuries was the only thorough- 
fare between Holborn Bridge and Newgate, had given place 
in 1802 to Skinner Street. In this latter street, now swept 
away, called after Alderman Skinner through whose exertions 
it was built, William Godwin kept a bookseller’s shop in the 
name of his wife, known as the ‘ Juvenile Library,’ ® at which 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s delightful Zales from Shakespeare 
and Mrs. Leicester's School were published. The immortal 

1 Way of the World. 2 Spectator, No. 82, June 4, 1711. 


3 Stow, by Howes, ed. 1631, p. 621. 
4 Stow, Survey, p. 14. 5 Wheatley, iii. 259. ©: L0ide D. A516 
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dreamer John Bunyan died (1688) at the house of his friend 
Mr. John Strudwick, grocer and chandler at the sign of the Star, 
Holborn Bridge.' To the north of the gate, opening towards 
Snow Hill out of Giltspur Street—so called, according to Stow,? 
‘of the knights and others riding that way to Smithfield,’ the 
medizval exercise-ground for jousts and tournaments—is 
Cock Lane, where the once celebrated ‘Cock Lane ghost,’ 
commemorated in Hogarth’s plate ‘The Medley, held her 
séances in 1762. Thousands of people flocked to them, and, as 
Horace Walpole writes to Montagu, it became the fashion. for 
personages of the highest rank to change their clothes and 
join the crowd. At last the matter became the subject of a 
solemn inquiry, in which Dr. Johnson took part. The imposture 
was discovered, and the contriver set three times in the pil- 
lory. The mob, however, were indignant at being undeceived, 
and ‘instead of pelting the man they collected subscriptions 
for him.* At the corner of Cock Lane an inscription marks 
the site of ‘ Pie Corner,’ where the Great Fire of 1666, which 
began in ‘Pudding Lane,’ Eastcheap, ended. Here once 
stood the figure of a boy upon a bracket, with the curious 
inscription, ‘ This boy is in memory put up of the late Fire 
of London, occasioned by the sin of gluttony, 1666.’4 New- 
gate on its present site, according to Stow, was first erected 
in the reign of Henry I., to afford a new exit from the city 
westwards. The highway from Aldgate through Cheap to 
Ludgate had become ‘so crossed and stopped up’ by the en- 
largement of Old St. Paul’s and its walled precincts, that 
passengers had to dive into a maze of narrow lanes to the 
north and south of the Cathedral to get to that gate on their 
way to Westminster, ‘which passage, by reason of so often 
turning, was very cumbersome and dangerous both for horse 
and man.’° This ‘new gate’ was not long in assuming the cha- 
racter which has given a name to not a few gaols in England 
and its colonies, and to a plentiful class of unwholesome sen- 
sational literature—Vewgate Calendars and the like. It ap- 
pears in a Pipe Roll of 1188,° as a prison, and such it con- 
tinued, after its rebuilding by Whittington, and again after 
the fire of 1666, until the erection of the present prison. It 
was a place of evil repute, as ‘ badly ventilated, ill-supplied with 
water, and so crowded that it was hardly ever free from gaol 
fever, which in the spring of 1750 carried off at one gaol de- 
livery more than sixty persons, including two of the judges, the 


1 Wheatley, iii. 260. 2 Survey, p. 139. 
* Wheatley, iii. 95. * Ibid. p. 260. 
5 Stow, p. 14. ® Wheatley, ii. 589. 
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Lord Mayor, and several of the jury attending at the adjacent 
sessions house. The modern Newgate, after having been 
burnt before its full completion in the Gordon ‘No Popery’ 
riots of 1780, ten years after the laying of the first stone by 
Alderman Beckford—the father of the author of Vathek and 
builder of Fonthill—was, as it were, dedicated to its purpose, 
by an execution before its walls, December 9, 1783.! 

A little to the north of Newgate the wall turned sharply 
to the east, skirting the Grey Friars Monastery, founded on 
the foul, demoralized precinct known as St. Nicholas 
Shambles (the home of the butchers) by four of the little 
band of the followers of St. Francis, who landed at Dover in 
1224.2, This monastery, through Ridley’s intercession with 
Edward VI. in 1553, became the famous Christ’s Hospital or 
Blue Coat School, the charter of incorporation being one of 
the last documents signed by the dying boy. This again in 
its turn is about to be disestablished, and all its time-honoured 
traditions and associations, embracing some of the most 
conspicuous names in literature—Coleridge, Charles Lamb, 
Aristophanes- Mitchell, Scholefield, Dale, Sir Henry Maine, 
and many others—scattered to the winds, and unless the pro- 
posed Gresham University steps in to rescue the noble 
buildings as its future home, the site sold for warehouses 
and offices. We confess that we do not like this uproot- 
ing of old foundations from their ancient sites. It may 
appear to be necessary in accordance with modern views, 
but it is undeniably painful and of doubtful advantage. 
Charter House is a much bigger school, but not a healthier 
one, at Godalming than it was in the old Carthusian precincts; 
but it is not the Charter House our fathers knew and loved, 
the school of Isaac Barrow and John Wesley, of Addison and 
Steele, of Hare and Havelock, of Grote and Thirlwall, of 
Thackeray and Leech, and, we may add, of Colonel Newcome: 
and however great may be the outward prosperity of Christ’s 
Hospital in its future disintegrated form, with schools of 
different grades in different places, it can never possess the 
historic interest and solid unity of the old Blue Coat School. 
It may do good service in training future generations under 
changed conditions, but with the loss of the old site and the 
picturesque blue and yellow dress and the old local traditions, 
all its historic character and literary interest will be lost also. 

But, to return to our perambulation, the next gate on 
our progress eastwards is Aldersgate. This gate took its 
name, according to Stow,’ from ‘the very antiquity of the 


1 Wheatley, ii. 591. ® Tbid. ii. 157, 598. 3 Stow, Survey, p. 14. 
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gate itself, as being one of the first four gates of the city, 
serving for the northern parts.’ But the form in which the 
name appears in the laws of Ethelred, Ealdredesgate, is in 
favour of the view of Mr. Loftie, that it was called after a man 
who was perhaps the first settler in the district, who from his 
name may well have been a contemporary of Alfred.' ‘ Al- 
drichgate,’ however, is another early form of its name, by which 
it was known as early as 1243, disturbing to these etymological 
conjectures. By this gate the ‘British Solomon,’ James [., 
first entered the capital of his new kingdom in 1603. To 
commemorate his entry the old gate described by Stow was 
pulled down in 1617, and a new gate erected, bearing an 
equestrian statue of the ungainly monarch on the outer front, 
with Jeremiah and Samuel in niches on either side, and on 
the inner or city side an effigy of the King seated in his chair 
of state? This gate was also used as a prison. We have 
mention of ‘a cage’ attached to it, and here, after being made 
prisoner at Basing House, Fairthorne, the engraver, was con- 
fined and practised his profession. At the Restoration the 
quartered bodies of some of the regicides were affixed to this 
gate, as recorded by Pepys, October 20, 1660. ‘ This after- 
noon, going through London, I saw the limbs of some of our 
new traitors set upon Aldersgate, which was a sad sight to 
see ; and a bloody week this and the last have been, there 
being ten hanged, drawn, and quartered. At an earlier 
period Aldersgate was the centre from which much. of the 
Protestant literature of Queen Elizabeth’s days issued. John 
Daye—whose emblem, one winged boy awakening another, 
with the suggestive words, ‘ Arise, for it is Day,’ is familiar to 
us on the title pages of many volumes dear to book collectors 
—dwelt ‘over Aldersgate,’ much in the same manner as 
Cave, the publisher of the Gextleman’s Magazine, did subse- 
quently over St. John’s Gate, where ‘a plate of victuals’ was 
sent from his table to Johnson, sitting behind a screen 
‘dressed so shabbily that he did not choose to appear.’* 
Here Day printed Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster in 1570, Tyn- 
dal’s Works in 1572, and in 1567, before he removed to Grub 
Street, had as his inmate Foxe, the martyrologist, whose 
Acts and Monuments he was then engaged in passing through 
the press. The whole neighbourhood had a literary savour. 
Almost under the shadow of the gate was ‘ Little Britain,’ de- 
scribed by Roger North as ‘a plentiful and perpetual emporium 
of learned authors, to which men went as to a market.’ 


1 Loftie, Historic Towns, p. 81. 
? Wheatley, i. 21. 3 Boswell, by Croker, p. 49, 
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‘This,’ he continues, ‘drew to the place a mighty trade, the 
rather because the shops were spacious and the learned gladly re- 
sorted to them, where they seldom failed to meet with agreeable con- 
versation ; and the booksellers themselves were known and conversible 
men, with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the greatest wits 
were pleased to converse.’ 


We need hardly remind our readers—for to whom is not 
his delightful Zzves a household book ?—that it was here that 
in 1555, three years before Cromwell’s death, Izaak Walton 
accidentally met Dr. Sanderson ‘in sad-coloured clothes, and 
God knows far from being costly.’ ‘The place of our meeting,’ 
Walton says, ‘was near Little Britain, where he had been to 
buy a book which he then had in his hand.’ Here too, three 
or four years before he died, Milton lodged with one Milling- 
ton, a seller of old books, and was often seen led by him 
along the street.! It was in a shop in this same street that 
the blind poet’s immortal poem was, we may say, first dis- 
covered. The story is a familiar one, but is worth repeating. 


‘The Earl of Dorset was in Little Britain, beating about for books 
to his taste. There was Paradise Lost. He was surprised with 
some passages he struck upon, dipping here and there, and bought 
it. The bookseller begged him to speak in its favour if he liked it, 
for that they lay on his hands as waste paper. My Lord took it 
home, read it, and sent it to Dryden, who in a short time returned 
it. “This man,” says Dryden, “cuts us all out, and the ancients 
too.”?’? 


Jewin Street—so called from the Jews’ burying-place—in 
which Milton rented a house in 1661,3 where he wrote the 
greater part of Paradise Lost, and to which he brought his 
young wife, ‘a peaceful and agreeable woman,’ writes Aubrey, 
but thirty years his junior, is only a stone’s throw distant on the 
east side of Aldersgate, leading to the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate,‘ where Milton was buried—November 8, 1674—in 
the same grave as his father, the scrivener of Bread Street. 
Milton’s ‘last stage in this world, of longer continuance, 
perhaps, than in any place besides, ® was spent in a small 
house, with a garden, back and front, long since swept away, 
in Artillery Walk, Finsbury, leading to Bunhill Fields. This 
“Campo Santo of the Dissenters,’ as Macaulay calls it, takes 
its name from the great ‘ Bone-hill,’ ® under which were re- 
interred more than one thousand cart-loads of bones removed 


1 Wheatley, ii. 405. 2 Richardson’s Remarks on Milton, p. 119. 
3 Wheatley, ii. 308. 4 Tbid. ii. 109. 

5 Philip’s Life of Milton, p. 48 ; Wheatley, i. 70. 

® Wheatley, i. 301. 
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from the charnel house of St. Paul’s in 1549, by order of Pro- 
tector Somerset, when he pulled it down with its chapel and 
cloister painted with the Dance of Death, for the erection of 
his own palace in the Strand. It was the burial place of 
many of the most eminent among the Nonconformists—John 
Bunyan, Daniel Defoe (‘how bare and ignorant,’ writes Mr. 
Wheatley,' ‘is the entry of his burial ’"—* 1731, April 26, Mr. 
Dubow, Cripplegate” ’), Isaac Watts, Abraham Rees, the com- 
piler of the Cyclopedia, and many others, as well as of William 
Blake, the painter and poet (d. 1828), and Thomas Stothard 
(d. 1834), the painter of the well-known ‘Canterbury Pilgrim- 
age’ and the illustrator, in conjunction with Turner, of Samuel 
Rogers’s poems. 

At Aldersgate the city wall made a bend to the north. 
The north-western angle was defended by the outwork of 
the ‘Barbican, moth-eaten fort’ of the Rejected Addresses ; 
in the words of Dryden, who has laid the scene of his 
Mac Flecknoe here, 


‘A watch-tower once ; but now, so fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains,’ 


as it still remains, in the street known as Barbican, leading 


from Aldersgate Street towards Finsbury Square.? In the 
Barbican Milton’s father resided after his removal from Bread 
Street, as well as his father-in-law, Richard Powell, both dying 
in the same year, 1647 ; and here the poet had one of his many 
short-lived, and it is to be feared not very happy, homes. The 
mansion of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, which stood in 
the Barbican, was the starting-point of the romantic adven- 
tures of his widow and her second husband, Richard Bertie, 
driven into exile for conscience sake early in Queen Mary’s 
reign, so picturesquely narrated by Foxe and Holinshed. By 
the side of this great mansion stood ‘ Garter House,’ built by 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King-at-Arms, in which was 
born Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, Henry VIII.’s 
Lord Chancellor, who with his own hands helped to rack 
Anne Askew, the Lincolnshire martyr, in the Tower. At the 
top of this house was a chapel, with the appropriate title of 
‘S. Trinitatis in alto.’ Later on the Spanish ambassador’s 
official residence was in the Barbican, which in the times of 
the Stuarts was occupied by the celebrated Count Gondomar. 
Those who remember the filthy and squalid alleys about 
‘Garter Court,’ swept away by the corporation under the 
‘ Artizans’ Dwellings Improvement Act’ of 1875, will find it 
1 Wheatley, i. 303. ? Ibid. p. 104-7. 
VOL. XXX1V.—NO. LXVII. D 
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hard to realize that in this neighbourhood in James II.’s reign 
the Duke of Bridgwater had a magnificent mansion and gar- 
dens, which was destroyed by fire in 1687, two of his sons and 
their tutor being burnt in their beds. The name of the house 
survives in the small but pleasant Bridgewater ' Square, built 
on its site, and Bridgewater Gardens, occupying the grounds, 
now both partially swept away by recent improvements. 

At the Barbican the wall resumes its easterly course to 
Cripplegate.2 This gate was originally merely a postern, 
taking its name, as Stow tells us,> from the cripples who 
habitually made it their station to ask alms from the travellers 
coming in large numbers from the north by way of High- 
gate and Islington. This derivation is pronounced ‘absurd’ 
by Mr. Wheatley, but, as Mr. Loftie says,‘ it is ‘ supported by 
every tradition, and receives confirmation from the proximity 
of a church, founded by Alfune, the first hospitaller of St. 
Bartholomew’s, c. 1090, and dedicated to St. Giles, the patron 
saint of the halt and the lame, whose churches—those at 
Oxford and Cambridge are familiar examples—were fre- 
quently placed at the entrance of a town, especially where 
two roads met and where beggars might look for a rich 
harvest. It was by this gate—a fact which Mr. Wheatley has 
omitted to mention—that on the inroad of the Danes in East 
Anglia, c. 1010, the monks of St. Edmundsbury, after their 
long and anxious journey, brought their most treasured pos- 
session, the body of their royal patron, St. Edmund, king and 
martyr, the St. Sebastian of English hagiology, within the 

safe keeping of the walls of London, 5 where it remained for 
three years in the Church of St. Gregory by St. Paul’s. There 
is a very early mention of Cripplegate, also omitted by Mr. 

* Wheatley, i.248. We adopt the modern incorrect spelling. The ‘e’ is 
an intruder and has no right toits place. The true spelling of the name 
of the town from which the title was derived is ‘ Bridgwater,’ a popular 


corruption of ‘ Brugie Walter, the manor then called Brugie having been 
bestowed by William the Conqueror on one of his Norman barons, Walter 
of Douai. 

? Ibid. p. 474. 3 Survey, p. 13. 

4 Historic Towns, p. 91. 

5 Stow, Survey, p. 13. The little church of Greenstead marks the 
spot where, on their return home after the expulsion of the Danes, the 
band of ecclesiastics halted in the Essex woodland, and erected a shrine 
for the occupation of the sainted body, making its walls of entire trunks 
of trees set upright side by side. The church remains practically the 
same as then, with the addition of a chancel. The outer halves of the tree 
trunks having become seriously decayed, in a repair carried out under the 
direction of Sir G. G. Scott they were turned round, the decayed portion 
being planed away to form the inside wall and the sound halves placed 
outwards. 
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Wheatley, in the Conqueror’s charter of confirmation of the 
collegiate church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, granting to the 
canons ‘all the land and moor without the postern that is 
called Cripplegate on either side the postern.’' The gate 
house, after the common fashion, was at one time used as a 
prison for citizens arrested for debt. It was rebuilt by the 
brewers in 1244, and again by the executors of Lord Mayor 
Shaw in 1491. Spared by the Great Fire, it was sold for 914 
in 1760 and taken down. 

On the north side of the wall, and running parallel with its 
outer face, was ‘ Fore Street ’"—the street before the wall—in 
which James Foe, the father of Daniel De Foe (the son, with 
native audacity, prefixed the ‘de’ of nobility to the plebeian 
monosyllable), kept a butcher’s shop. Opening out of Fore 
Street northwards is the celebrated ‘ Grub Street,’ the name 
of which was foolishly altered into ‘ Milton Street’ in 1830. 

When we first hear of Grub Street it was inhabited by 
bowyers, fletchers (makers of arrows, fches), bowstring- 
makers, and the like, for whose wares the neighbouring 
Artillery ground and Finsbury Fields, the chief places for the 
practice of archery by the citizens, furnished a market. Mr. 
Wheatley ? gives illustrative quotations from our early popular 
literature (which without the foregoing explanation would be 
unintelligible): e.g. ‘Let Cupid go to Grub Street and turn 
archer ;’? ‘ Her eyes are Cupid’s Grub Street : the blind archer 
makes his love-arrows there.’ And again— 


‘ And arrows, loos’d from Grub Street bow 
In Finsbury, to him are slow.’ 4 


Andrew Marvell was the first to employ the term Grub 
Street in its present offensive sense— the honest man was deep 
gone in Grub Street and polemical divinity.’® ‘Before the 
close of the seventeenth century the term as a synonym for 
the lowest class of literature had passed into common use, but 
Pope and Swift and their associates and imitators gave to it 
its more rancorous intention and fullest currency.’ We must 
refer to Mr. Wheatley’s well-selected quotations for examples. 

Parallel with Fore Street, on the inside of the wall, is 
the street known as ‘London Wall,’® described by Dodsley 
in 1761 as ‘having a range of houses on the south and the 
ruins of the wall on the north,’ running from Wood Street on 


1 Stowe, Survey, l.c. * London Past and Present, ii. 166-9. 

% Randolph, Key for Honesty, pp. 471, 475. 

* Cotton, Vergil Travestie, bk. iv. 

> Marvell, Zhe Rehearsal Transposed. ® Wheatley, ii. 434. 
D2 
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the west to Bishopsgate Street on the east, skirting the great 
fenny tract of Moorfields. The wall was here pierced by two 
posterns, ‘ Aldermanbury Postern,’ or ‘ the Little Postern,’ and 
‘Moorgate.’ This last, which! in course of time became ‘one 
of the most magnificent gates of the city,’ was originally only 
a postern constructed by Thomas Falconer, Mayor c. 1415, 
leading to the great moor or fen on the north side of the city, 
the ice tournaments on which, when frozen over, are so vividly 
described by FitzStephen in the twelfth century. As Mr. 
Wheatley remarks,’ this wide fen was ‘a constant trouble to 
the city and held to be impossible to be reformed.’ It was first 
drained in 1527, laid out in walks in 1606, but not built upon 
until late in the reign of Charles II. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century this district, which is now occupied by 
Finsbury Square (built 1777-91), Finsbury Circus (built 
1814), and the intervening streets, across which the City Road, 
first opened in 1761, conveys the chief traffic of London 
northwards, was described as ‘a most noysome and offensive 
place, being a general laystall, a rotten morish ground, whereof 
it first took the name. This fielde for many years was bur- 
rowed and crossed with deep stinking ditches and noysome 
common shewers.’* When at last, ‘at great danger to them- 
selves, the Mayor and corporation, about 1625, had ‘made 
pleasant walks out of the boggy fields,’ a road was wanting 
to give access to them. A petition was therefore addressed 
to Charles I., begging him to order the construction of a new 
street to enable the public to take advantage of ‘the munifi- 
cence of the city.’ This was accordingly done, though whether 
by the city or the King is not stated. After the Great Fire 
of London in 1666, when the houseless crowds lived here in 
sheds and huts until the city was rebuilt, this street received 
a pavement, and houses began to be built. Pepys records— 


‘ April 7,1667. Into Moor Fields, and did find houses built two 
stories high, and like to stand ; and must become a place of great 
trade till the city be built ; and the street is already paved as London 
streets used to be.’ 


The name of this paved street still survives in ‘ Finsbury 
Pavement.’ Here, at No. 28, Keats the poet was born at the 
Swan and Hoop Livery Stables, his maternal grandfather, 
Jennings, being the keeper, and his father his assistant. On 
the higher ground beyond the swamp were Finsbury Fields, 


1 Wheatley, ii. 563. 2 Ibid. pp. 560-2. 
3’ Howes, ed. 1631, p. 1031 ; Wheatley, ii. 560. 
4 Wheatley, wd7 sup. p. 592. 
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reaching as far as Islington Common and Hoxton—the 
Hogsden of Ben Jonson, who calls it ‘the country,’ where, as 
a place free from danger of interruption, he had his fatal duel 
with the player Gabriel Spencer. His ‘ country gull,’ Master 
Stephen, lived at Hogsden. 









‘Because I dwell at Hogsden I shall keep company with none 
but the archers of Finsbury, or the citizens that come a-duelling to 
Islington Ponds.’ ! 



















‘These fields, says Mr. Wheatley,’ ‘were kept open and 
undivided for the practice of the citizens in archery ; and 
when the bow fell into disuse for military purposes Finsbury 
Fields were maintained intact for the muster and exercise of 
the trained bands’ (John Gilpin, the ‘linendraper bold’ of 
Cheapside, it will be remembered, was a ‘trained-band cap- 
tain’) and the artillery company. When enclosures or 
encroachments were made they were sturdily resisted, and 
sometimes violently swept away, ‘the citizens sometimes 
taking the law into their own hands.’ Pepys gives usa glimpse 
of these fields the year after the Great Fire. 


‘ May 12,1667. Walked over the fields to Kingsland and back 
again, a walk, I think, I have not taken these twenty years ; but 
puts one in mind of my boy’s time, when I boarded at Kingsland and 
used to shoot with my bow and arrows in these fields. A very pretty 
place it is.’ 










Resuming our walk along the wall eastwards, after passing 
another nameless postern gate, Bishopsgate was reached, built 
by the sainted Erkenwald, when, towards the end of the seventh 
century, he had been summoned from his abbey at Chertsey to 
the episcopal seat of London. To quote Mr. Loftie— 


‘His episcopate of eighteen years sufficed, in the opinion of his 
successors, for a series of improvements and reforms, religious and 
civic, which entitle him to the everlasting gratitude of the Londoners. 
He is reported to have encouraged them to rebuild their walls, him- 
self setting the example by restoring the exit upon the Northern 
Road, ever since called after him the Bishop’s Gate.’ ® 













The duty of keeping the gate in repair devolved on Erken- 
wald’s successors, in return for which they had the grant of 
“one stick of wood’ from every wood cart entering this way. 
In process of time, however, the bishops managed to shift 
the burden of repairs, with the exception of the hinges, on 
the shoulders of the Hanse merchants, by whom the gate 









' Every Man in his Humour, act i. scene 1. 
3 Wheatley, ii. 42. 3 Loftie, Historic Towns : ‘ London,’ p. 151. 
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was maintained, and rebuilt in 1471. Bishopsgate Street, 
‘within’ and ‘ without ’—z.e. on the city side of the gate or 
beyond it—was prolonged, under the name of Norton Fol- 
gate (once a liberty belonging to the Dean of St. Paul’s), to 
Shoreditch Church, in the registers of which is the entry of 
the baptism of the late member for Northampton, Charles 
Bradlaugh. The etymology of Shoreditch is regarded by Mr. 
Wheatley ! as ‘uncertain.’ The popular fiction that it was so 
called from Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward IV., dying in 
the ditch here, may safely be rejected, though it is perpetuated 
by a ballad in Percy’s Religues,? where we read—Jane Shore 
loquitur— 

‘Thus, weary of my life, at lengthe 

I yielded up my vital strength 

Within a ditch of loathsome scent, 

Where carrion dogs did much frequent ; 

The which now, since my dying daye, 

Is Shoreditch called, as writers saye.’ 
And by Heywood in his King Edward IV.— 
‘The people, for the love they bear to her, 
And her kind husband, pitying his wrongs, 


For ever after mean to call the ditch 
Shore Ditch, as in the memory of them.’ 


The spelling of the name greatly varies. In the same para- 
graph Stow writes ‘Sewers Ditch, ‘Sowers Ditch,’ ‘ Soers- 
ditch,’ and the present form, ‘ Shoreditch.’* The first gives the 
most probable derivation, the ditch being a common ‘ sewer’ 
or ‘shore. The popularly received origin of the name has 
been supported by the character of its inhabitants, Shoreditch 
being formerly notorious for the easy virtue of its women— 
Dryden’s ‘tory-rory jades. Here, according to the well- 
known ballad, lived Mrs. Millwood, who led George Barnwell 
astray 


*** Good Barnwell, then,” quoth she, 
“Do thou to Shoreditch come, 
And ask for Mrs. Millwood’s house, 


224 


Next door unto the Gun. 


Returning to Bishopsgate, the wall here inclined slightly 
to the south-west, having to the south Bevis Marks—a corrup- 
tion, we are told by Stow, of ‘ Burys Marks,’ ® the abbots of St. 
Edmundsbury having held property here. The name still 
1 Wheatley, iii. 243, 245. 2 Vol. ii. book ii. 

3 Survey, p. 158. * Percy’s Religues, vol. iii. book iii. 
® Survey, pp. 53 55: 
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survives in its proper form in ‘Bury Street’ and ‘ Bury Court,’ 
as does that of the Heneages, to whom the estate passed at 
the Dissolution, in‘ Heneage Lane.’'! This is perhaps the most 
distinctly Jewish quarter within the city. On the site of thegreat 
house of the Abbots of Bury, commemorated by Stow, stands 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, the first founded in 
England after the recall of the Jews by Oliver Cromwell in 
1650,” in the register of which is the entry of the birth of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield. His admission to the Christian 
Church took place at St. Andrew’s, Holborn,’ and is thus 
recorded in the register : ‘ Baptized, July 31, 1817, Benjamin, 
said to be about twelve years old, son of Isaac and Maria 
d’Israeli, King’s Road’—now Theobald’s Road— gentleman. 
A clergyman named Thimbleby performed the ceremony.’ 

Outside the wall was the fosse, which, as a receptacle of 
dead dogs when full of water, as Stow tells us, or after it had 
been drained, the home of living dogs, the city kennels— 
which we learn from Arnold’s Chronicle were placed on the 
city moat, and were a great nuisance—having possibly stood 
here, has given the name of ‘ Houndsditch’ (inseparably con- 
nected with dealers in cast-off apparel) to the street formed on 
its site, first paved in 1503.4 Though its character has some- 
what changed of late years, ‘many of the better houses being 
occupied by warehousemen and wholesale dealers in toys and 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares, there are still? writes Mr. 
Wheatley, ‘many brokers and clothiers.’ 


‘On afternoons the pavement about half-way down is cumbered 
with Hebrew and Hibernian dealers in old clothes, bearing their 
wares over their left arms, and eagerly bargaining or trying to bargain 
with each other or with chance customers. But the best old clothes 
mart—the Clothes Exchange, as it calls itself—is in a passage off the 
east side of Houndsditch and in Cutler Street, where in market hours 
and on Sunday mornings those whose nerves will bear the pushing 
and crowding, confusive babel of sounds, and fermentation of all 
unsavoury odours may witness a curious spectacle, and perhaps 
acquire a little experience. ‘To understand the locality the explora- 
tion may be continued into Petticoat Lane. It will be prudent, how- 
ever, to leave watches and valuables at home, and not to take offence 
at a little Bishopsgate banter.’ > 


At the end of Houndsditch stood Aldgate, the last of the 
old city gates to be visited in our circuit. The notion, first 
broached by Stow and perpetuated by Stukeley, the most 


untrustworthy of antiquaries when the derivation of a name 
2 Tbid. i. 533, ii. 207. 3 1bid.i. 44. 


1 Wheatley, i. 180. 
5 Ibid. ii. 237. 


4 Tbid. ii, 236, 237. 
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is concerned, that it was so called from being one of the 
oldest of the city gates, is refuted by the fact that the ‘d’ is 
a comparatively modern intruder, the name standing as ‘ Ale- 
gate, or ‘ Algate,’ in the earliest records.' The gate had 
become ruinous in King John’s time, and presented but little 
obstacle to the entrance of the barons, who speedily, in Stow’s 
words, ‘disposed of all things in the city at their pleasure.’ 
It invests Aldgate with special interest to learn that in 1374 
a repairing lease of the rooms over the gateway for the term 
of his life was granted to Geoffrey Chaucer, who was at that 
time clerk of the works at the Tower, hard by, the postern 
gate of which, the name being still preserved in Postern Row, 
concludes the land circuit of the walls and gates. 

The wall was originally continued along the river front, and 
strengthened with towers and bastions. But it was gradually 
eaten away by the tide, and, as Stow renders Fitz-Stephen’s 
words,? by the middle of the twelfth century ‘ the fishful river 
of Thames, with his ebbing and flowing, had long since sub- 
verted the same.’* The line of the river wall was interrupted 
by a considerable number of water gates, affording access to 
the stream from wharves and the like. The only two whose 
names survive are Billingsgate and Dowgate. Billingsgate, 
mentioned in the laws of Ethelred, we need not say, continues, 
as it has been from time immemorial, the great fish market 
of London, notorious for the vigorous freedom of its speech, 
thus commemorated by Pope :— 

‘Hard by a sty beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baskets of fish at Billingsgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyster, mackrel, sprat, or plaice ; 
There learned she speech from tongues that never cease.’ 4 


The ‘Three Tuns Tavern,’ looking on the river, has a long- 
standing reputation for a cheap and excellent dinner on 
fish fresh from the sea. Here Dr. Lawrence told Samuel 
Rogers ‘on one occasion he dined with Burke and others. 
At dinner time Burke was missed, and was found at a fish- 
monger’s learning the history of pickled salmon.’®  Billings- 
gate evidently preserves the name of the individual or 


1 Wheatley, i. 26. 2 Survey. p. 4. 

’ ¢Similiter ab Austro Londonia murata et turrita fuit ; sed fluvius 
maximus piscosus Thamensis mari influo refluoque qui illac allabitur 
meenia illa tractu temporis abluit, labefactavit, dejecit.’—FitzStephen, 
Descriptio Nobilissime Civitatis Londonia, c. 4. 

* Pope, Jmttation of Spenser. 

5 Recollections of Samuel Rogers, p. 86. 
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of the family—the ‘ Billingas, the clan of the Billas—‘who at the 
‘d’ is Saxon settlement colonized this part of the river bank. The 
, « Ale- Billings are met with in other places, scattered all over Eng- 
re had land. To seek any other meaning would be absurd.’! Dow- 
t little gate—possibly the A.S. ‘ Dwr-geat,’ or water gate—protected 
Stow’s the mouth of the formerly swiftly-flowing stream of the Wal- 
sasure.’ brook, once ‘a fair brook of sweet water,’ but by the reign of 
1 1374 Henry V. become the ‘ Foss of Walbrooke,’ horrible, infected, 
e term and corrupt,’ and long since, like its sister stream, the Fleet, 
at that degraded into a common sewer, taking its name from the old 
ostern Roman citadel whose west wall it washed. At Dowgate a 
n Row, small dock was formed, near which stood the destroyed 
church of St. Mary Bothaw, preserving the memory, accord- 
nt, and ing to Mr. Loftie, of the ‘ boat hatch’ by which its ‘depth was 
adually controlled.’ ? 
ephen’s Farther up the river we come to Queenhithe,’ a rather 
ul river considerable bay or inlet of the stream, used from very early 
ce sub- days as a wharf for landing corn and coals and such like 
rrupted commodities. It changed its name from ‘ Edred’s Hithe’— 
ccess to from ‘ Edred, the owner thereof ’—to its present designation— 
» whose ‘Ripa Regine’ in old documents—on the gift of the tolls of 
igsgate, the goods landed there to the Queen Consort. King John 
ntinues, is said, among the few gracious acts of his shameful reign, to 
market have assigned them to his mother, Eleanor. Here, according 
speech, to ‘the old wives’ tale,’ scornfully alluded to by Milton,‘ and 


preserved by Peele in his chronicle play of King Edward I, 
‘a certaine Queene of England, having sunk at Charing 
Cross, rose up alive.’ When accused of her evil deeds she re- 
plied in the words of the old ballad— 


vee 4 ‘If that upon so vile a thing 
; Her heart did ever think, 
a long- She wished the ground might open wide 
aier On And therein she might sink. 
Samuel ‘With that at Charing Cross she sunk 
| others. Into the ground alive ; 
it a fish- And after rose with life again 
Billings- In London ® at Queenhithe.’ 
idual or It is difficult to know what to make of this old story. 

Still going west we come to Broken Wharf; so called, says 
ed fluvius Stow, whose etymologies it is not over safe to trust, ‘ of being 
> allabitur 1 Loftie, Historic Towns : ‘London,’ p. 83. 
tzStephen, 2 bid. p. 174. 3 Wheatley, iii. 142. 


4 Milton’s ‘ Remonstrant’s Defence,’ Works, 1641, p. 223. 
> It will be observed that Charing Cross was not then deemed part of 
London. ® Wheatley, i. 280. 
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broken and fallen down into the Thames,’ where stood the 
great town mansion of the Bigots and Mowbrays, Earls and 
Dukes of Norfolk, which was purchased (1583) by Thomas 
Sutton, who here ‘built up his gigantic fortune,’ devoted to 
the foundation of the Charterhouse ; where also in 1594 
Bevis Bulmer, the engineer, set up his engine, worked by 
horses, for supplying Cheapside and Fleet Street with water 
from the Thames. Paul’s Wharf follows, the landing-place 
for the canons of St. Paul’s and their belongings and the 
multitudinous needs of a great medizval church. Here Sir 
Walter Mildmay, the founder of the ‘House of pure Em- 
manuel ’ at Cambridge, had his dwelling in 1570, and Francis 
Throgmorton, the Roman Catholic conspirator, in 1583. A 
little higher up the bank of the river stood the once powerful 
stronghold of Baynard’s Castle, so called from Ralph Baynard, 
its Norman possessor. The name, writes Mr. Loftie— 


‘ properly belonged to a tower or bastion of the city wall, which was 
situated at its south-west corner. A little higher up was another but 
smaller tower, Montfitchett’s. Both were called after their Norman 
tenants. Bainard’s name occurs in the Middlesex Domesday. The 
castle belonged in 1111 to William Bainard, by whom it was for- 
feited to the Crown, together with the lordship of Dunmow, in Essex. 
Both were granted soon after to Robert, son of the Earl of Clare, and 
his son Walter, and possessed of it in 1198. ‘The next inheritor of 
Baynard’s Castle was the FitzWalter who figured so largely at 
Runnymede, and who led the citizens on their disastrous expedition 
to Lincoln in 1217.’! 


In 1276 the sites of Baynard’s Castle and Montfitchett’s Tower 
were granted by Lord FitzWalter to the Dominicans who had 
removed from Holborn, for the enlargement of the site of their 
friary. Permission was granted them at the same time to 
pull down the bit of the city wall between Ludgate and the 
Thames, and to rebuild it farther to the west, to take in 
their convent.” Historical memories of the highest moment 
are thick here. We give Mr. Wheatley’s well-digested sum- 
mary of them as an excellent example of his mode of group- 
ing striking events, which is a characteristic of his volumes.* 
In 1428 Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built a house on 
the river-side farther to the east, which, as Mr. Loftie remarks, 
‘is usually—perhaps I should say always—confounded with 
the original castle of Bainard.’ Here in 1457 Richard, Duke 
of York (Richard III.), was lodging, ‘as in his own house.’ 


‘On the death of Edward IV. the great council of the nobles and 
prelates for the settlement of the government, and for arranging the 


1 Wheatley, i. 74. * Ibid. p. 131. 3 bid. \.c. 
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coronation of Edward V., met from day to day at Baynard’s Castle, 
and in the court there, after the murder of Hastings, Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, offered the crown to the Duke of Gloucester. 
Shakespeare has described it in a scene of inimitable excellence, 
winding up with— 
“Thus I salute you with this royal title: 
Long live King Richard, England’s worthy king !” 


‘From its occupation by the Duke of York Baynard’s Castle had 
come to be called York House ; but the old name was restored by 
Henry VII. when he entirely re-edified the castle, but made it less 
like a fortress and more like a palace than before. He and his queen 
lodged or refreshed here on occasions of visits of ceremony to the 
city. In 1503 the King of Castile was lodged at Baynard’s Castle. 
In 1515, when the great case of Dr. Standish was pending, “all the 
Lords, spiritual and temporal, with many of the House of Commons, 
and all the Judges and the King’s Council, were called before the 
King (Henry VIII.) to Baynard’s Castle,” ! where the proceedings 
commenced by Wolsey kneeling down before the King and stating 
the case of the clergy. It was here that, on July 19, 1553, “the 
Council, partly moved with the right of the Lady Mary’s cause, partly 
considering that the most of the realm were wholly bent on her side, 
changing their mind from Lady Jane, lately proclaimed Queen, 
assembled themselves, sent for the Lord Mayor, and then riding into 
Cheap to the Cross Garter King-at-Arms proclaimed the Lady Mary 
Queen of England,” &c.? 

‘Queen Elizabeth granted Baynard’s Castle to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and here the brothers William and Philip, to whom the first 
folio of Shakespeare was dedicated, were, in 1617 and 1641 respec- 
tively, installed chancellors of the University of Oxford ; and here 
the latter’s second countess, the still more celebrated ‘‘ Anne Pem- 
broke, Dorset, and Montgomery,” took up her abode, while her 
husband, as Lord Chamberlain, resided at the Cockpit at Whitehall. 
She describes it as ‘‘a house full of riches, and more secured by my 
lying there.” Strype narrates how, in 1559, Elizabeth, then recently 
crowned, “went to Bainard’s Castle, the Earl of Pembroke’s place, 
and supped with him, and after supper took a boat and was tossed 
up and down upon the River Thames, hundreds of boats and barges 
rowing about her, and thousands of people thronging at the water- 
side to look upon her Majesty, rejoicing to see her and sights 
upon the Thames.”’ 


Sir Philip Sidney writes to Hatton ‘from Bainard’s Castle, 
November 13,1581.’ Here, too,as Pepys records, Charles IL, 
having come down the river from Whitehall with Lord Sand- 
wich, supped June 19, 1660.3 

The castle, which had been garrisoned by the Long 
Parliament, was destroyed in the Great Fire, and the memory 


1 Burnet’s Hzst. of Reformation, i. 13. Stow, p. 26. 
3 Wheatley, i. 132. 
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of the scene of so many great and stirring events and magni- 
ficent pageantry only survives in the name of the ward of 
Castle Baynard and in the sign of the new Castle Baynard 
tavern in Queen Victoria Street. Svc transit gloria mundt. 

With Castle Baynard we are brought to the point at 
which our circuit of the old city began. Having thus traced, 
though most inadequately, the fringe of the old city, we enter 
its walls to take a glimpse at its ecclesiastical condition. We 
are reluctantly compelled to omit all reference to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with the buildings that crowded its precincts, as re- 
quiring an article to itself, not a passing notice. Turning to 
its parish churches, we find the same state of things which our 
older towns—we may instance York, Norwich, and Canterbury 
—universally present, viz., an immense number of diminutive 
parishes, with usually small and inconspicuous churches, vastly 
in excess of the real needs of the population. It would appear 
that,as with the great Norman lords it was a token of dignity 
to found a monastery which, if possible, should surpass those 
founded by their neighbours, so the earlier burgesses vied 
with one another in building and endowing parish churches, 
not because they were really wanted, but as a visible gauge 
of their wealth and independence, and we hope we may add 
of their piety. We believe that, as in our other large towns 
of early date—though here we are not quite in agreement with 
Mr. Loftie—the greater part of these churches were built and 
the parishes formed, perhaps somewhat roughly at first, before 
the Norman Conquest, or not very long after.' The list given 
by Mr. Loftie? includes no fewer than ninety-eight parish 
churches within the walls. Of these eighty-five were destroyed 
in the Great Fire, thirty-five of which were not rebuilt, their 
parishes being united to others. How ruthlessly this union 
has been carried out of late years, with threats of a still more 
drastic operation, to the destruction of churches of great his- 
torical and architectural interest, the triumphs of Wren’s un- 
rivalled genius, especially in the varied outlines of their towers 
and spires with their subtle grace of line and curve, is a 
painful subject to which we shall recur. 


1 The whole question of the erection of our early town churches, and 
the division of the area within the walls into parishes, is one that has 
hardly yet received due investigation, though it would richly reward it. 
It was a suggestion of the late Mr. Beresford Hope that the same Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of independence, seeking to be isolated and self-sufficing 
even in worship, which in later times found its expression in high, square, 
closet-like pews, was the moving cause of the building of small churches, 
almost the private property of the founder and his heirs. 

* History of London, ii. 361, Appendix C, 
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The history of the foundation of the City churches is as 
impossible to trace as it is to determine their form. We do 
not know much of their architectural character, but, judging 
by the few that escaped the Fire, and by the medizval 
churches still standing in York, Norwich, Chichester, and 
elsewhere, we are no very great losers by their destruction. 
Mr. Loftie is probably correct when he writes, ‘Many of these 
parish churches were of very modest dimensions . . . and, 
with a few exceptions, no City church was conspicuous for 
any fine feature.’' Allhallows Barking, St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street, and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, though interesting as 
‘survivals,’ are greatly inferior both in size and design to many 
purely village churches. St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, derives its 
attraction from its monuments, the number and importance of 
which have given it the rather too grandiloquent title of ‘the 
Westminster Abbey of the City,’ as well as from the squints 
and other traces of its former condition as a double church, the 
north aisle serving as the church of the nuns of the contiguous 
priory, the south aisle as the parish church. Its neighbour, the 
tiny church of St. Ethelburga, does not rise above the level of 
a very humble, towerless village church. The best of the 
old churches which escaped the Fire is certainly St. Andrew 
Undershaft, which in its well-proportioned slender arcade, 
continuous clerestory, and the absence of a chancel arch, 
affords an excellent model for a town church. It was re- 
built between 1520 and 1532. The idea mentioned by Mr. 
Wheatley that it was ‘the first church erected in London 
with a special view to the Reformed worship’? is chronologi- 
cally untenable. This well-endowed church, held by the two 
successive suffragan bishops of Bedford, takes its title from 
the lofty shaft or maypole overtopping its steeple, which was 
set up year by year before the south door, until the riots of 
‘Evil May Day,’ 1517, gave ‘good reason for not hoisting it 
again.” In 1551-2 a fanatic preacher, ‘one Sir Stephen,’ 
curate of the adjacent St. Catherine’s Church, preaching at 
Paul’s Cross, having denounced the maypole as ‘an idol,’ it 
was cut to pieces by the inhabitants and burnt as fire wood. 
‘I heard his sermon, writes Stow, ‘and saw the effect that 
followed.’ * 

To pass from the churches themselves to their dedications. 
Of those of Anglican origin St. Alban and St. Helen take 
the first rank in antiquity. They are followed by those of 
St. Edmund, king and martyr, and of the Anglo-Saxon 


1 Historic Towns, ‘London, p. 166. 
2 London Past and Present, i. 45. 3 Survey of London, p. 54. 
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princesses St. Ethelburga, St. Mildred, and St. Osyth. The 
last of these only survives in the name ‘ Sise Lane,’ originally 
St. Sythes Lane, Bucklersbury. The dedication of the church 
was subsequently changed from St. Osyth to St. Benet, with 
the uneuphonious addition of ‘Sherehog.’ The notion that the 
church took its new name from one Benedict Shorne, ‘ citizen 
and stockfishmonger’ in Edward II.’s time, who rebuilt it— 
one of Stow’s many etymological hallucinations—is sufficiently 
refuted by chronology. 

‘Early in the twelfth century,’ writes Mr. Loftie, ‘we meet with Fulk 
“de Sancta Osydes,” and about the same date, 1122, with “ Willelmus 
Serehog,” who dwelt close by. Here, then, we have mention of St. 
Osyth, and almost in connexion with it of a man bearing the odd 
surname or nickname which Stow and Riley tried so hard to explain, 
and which clings to St. Benet Sherehog, the parish, now churchless, 
where St. Osyth’s had stood.’ ! 


St. Botolph, the East Anglian saint, who gave his name 
to the great Lincolnshire haven of Boston—St. Botolph’s 
town—is another early dedication. Of the four churches 
which bear, or bore, his name, three have the usual position of 
churches under his invocation—the St. Botolphs at Col- 
chester, Lincoln, and Cambridge are examples—at the gates of 
the city, Aldgate, Aldersgate, and Bishopsgate. The fourth, 
now destroyed, stood near the river-side at Billingsgate. St. 
Bride, or St. Bridget, speaks of the days when Northern Britain 
received its evangelization from Ireland ; while St. Magnus 
and St. Olave (Olaf) tell of Scandinavian influence. St. 
Alphege and St. Thomas of Acon (or Acre), the church to 
which the good wife of Latimer’s tale went because she had 
a sleepless night, and ‘never failed of a good nap there,’ ? 
commemorate martyred Archbishops of Canterbury, St. 
Swithin’s, London Stone, reminds us of the great Bishop of 
Winchester, Alfred’s tutor, and the first beginner of the price- 
less Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The name of St. Denis of France 
meets—or, we must say, et us, for the church is gone—in St. 
Dionis Backchurch, so called from standing ‘ back’ from the 
main line of Fenchurch Street ; and that of St. Vedast, Bishop 
of Arras,in a church with one of Wren’s best stone spires. It 
stands in Foster Lane, which, bya series of phonetic changes, 
Vedast, Vast, Vaust, Vauster, Foster, exhibits the name in a 
hardly recognizable form. The old church of St. Faith, a very 
unusual dedication, was pulled down when the eastern limb of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, and 


1 Historic Towns : ‘London, p. 159. ? Wheatley, iii. 372. 
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the newly erected undercroft was assigned to the parishioners 
as their place of worship. ‘ St. Paul’s,’ says Fuller, ‘may well 
be called the mother church, having one babe in her body’ (St. 
Faith) ‘and another in her arms’ (St. Gregory, which adjoined 
the Cathedral at the south-west corner). ‘St. Faith holds her 
up, tis true, writes the witty Bishop Corbet, of Norwich, when 
pleading in 1622 for the restoration of ‘the almost ruined 
church of St. Paul’s.” ‘Oh that works were sainted to keep 
her upright !’ 

The prevalence of identical dedications—12 St. Marys, 
8 Allhallows, 7 St. Michaels, 5 St. Martins, 5 St. Peters, 
and 4 St. Benets—in so limited an area, often near together 
and sometimes actually contiguous, has led Mr. Loftie! to 
hazard the suggestion that some of these groups were origi- 
nally combined in a single large parish, which in after times 
was broken up as new churches were built and parishes assigned 
tothem. Thus in the middle part of the city he thinks that the 
‘ predominance of the dedication to St. Mary—there are eight 
churches in this part bearing the name of the Blessed Virgin 
—cannot be accidental.’ The curious term ‘ Alder-mary’ 
‘points at once to the mother church of the district. The 
dominant dedication of Allhallows in the eastern part of the 
city leads him to the same conclusion, which he thinks is con- 
firmed by smaller groups, such as those dedicated to Nicholas 
in and near Old Fish Street and those to St. Katharine in 
Leadenhall Street. Mr. Loftie’s theory is a taking one, and 
probably contains an element of truth. But Mr. Loftie is in- 
clined to press it too far ; and when he says that ‘ it seems, on 
the whole, to fit the case of every dedication’ we must part 
company with him. Churches bearing identical dedications 
are to be met with in every old town of England, and these are 
often too widely separated to have been ever included within 
one parochial boundary. 

As we have said, a large proportion of these ancient 
churches—thirty-five out of eighty-five burnt—were not re- 
built after the Great Fire, though the parishes remain under 
their old designation. Of the fifty which were rebuilt too many 
have since passed away. The black list is headed with St. Chris- 
topher-le-Stocks, which was taken down when the Bank of Eng- 
land—which covers the whole parish—was enlarged in 1781.2 
St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, ‘ generally reputed to be one of 
the handsomest of Wren’s city churches,’ * followed in 1831, 
when the approaches to the new London Bridge were made. 

1 Historic Towns, pp. 161-4. 
2 Wheatley, i. 399. 3 Jbid. ii. 534. 
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But the chief havoc among Wren’s churches belongs to the 
last quarter of a century. It is a melancholy task to run 
one’s eye through the list of the churches rebuilt by the 
greatest architect England has ever produced, and note how 
many have been destroyed by this professedly art-loving age. 
At least fourteen have perished entirely, and seven more are 
threatened. Among these latter is St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, with its tall spire and red-brick tower and lovely 
little domical interior—Mr. Wheatley is in error in describing 
it as ‘divided into nave and aisles’ '!—one of Wren’s happiest 
inspirations. This was the church in which, December 30, 
1816, the ceremony described by Shelley as ‘so magical in 
its effects’ in making him and Mary Godwin man and wife, 
and legitimatizing their future children, was ‘ undergone,’ 
to the ‘no little satisfaction’ of Godwin, the vehement de- 
nouncer of marriage except when it affected his own interests, 
and his wife, Mary’s uncongenial step-mother. These asso- 
ciations with the great names of the past, which raise a city 
from a mere collection of houses to a living organism with 
a vital connexion with the history of the country, have, per- 
haps we may say naturally, little weight with those who, on 
utilitarian grounds, calmly decree the destruction of that 
which can never be replaced, the loss of which leaves London 
so much the poorer. The memories of John Milton, who 
was baptized in the old church ‘the xx" daye of December 
1608 ;’ of John Knox, the fiery Scotch Reformer, who was 
presented to ‘ the vicaridge’ in 1553 ; and of John Howe, Crom- 
well’s domestic chaplain, one of the most learned and spiritu- 
ally-minded of the Nonconformist divines, who was buried here 
in 1705 ; and of Thomas Scott, ‘ the commentator,’ who held 
a service and lecture here at six o’clock in the morning, to 
which, after being wakened by the watchman, he used to trudge, 
lantern in hand, through the silent streets from his home far 
away beyond Hyde Park—have failed to save from demolition 
St. Mildred’s next-door neighbour, ‘ Allhallows, Bread Street,’ 
with its pleasing pinnacled tower, and a massive block of 
warehouses now occupies the sacred site. Mr. Wheatley tells 
us that ‘the ceremony of “ deconsecration,” as it was called, 
was performed on Thursday, October 19, 1876, by Bishop 
Piers Claughton, who preached from St. Luke ix. §9’ (ix. 60 
would seem the more appropriate text, ‘ Let the dead bury 
their dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God’). 
The Lord Mayor and sheriffs attended the service in state. 





1 Wheatley, ii. 539. 
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In the course of the service a man stood up and exclaimed, 
‘I protest against this service as a farce’—was he so very 
wrong in his estimate? ‘ Will a man rob God?’—but he was 
at once removed from the church by the police.! 

Equally ineffectual has been the marriage of Richard 
Baxter, the author of the Saints’ Rest, and the baptism of John 
Henry Newman (a fact omitted by Mr. Wheatley), to preserve 
another of Wren’s domical churches, St. Benet Fink, at the 
back of the Royal Exchange. St. Antholin’s (a corruption of 
St. Anthony’s), in Budge Row—‘so called,’ according to 
Stow,’ ‘of the Budge Fur and of skinners dwelling there,’ 
where Ben Jonson’s ‘ coneyskin woman of Budge Row’ had 
her home—one of Wren’s most successful works, is also 
gone, pulled down in 1874 to make way for Queen Victoria 
Street, and with it have perished a whole host of literary and 
historical associations. Mr. Wheatley writes with due appre- 
ciation of the architectural merits of the church. ‘The in- 
terior was ingeniously fitted to an irregular site, and covered 
with an oval-shaped dome, supported on eight Roman Corin- 
thian columns.’® ‘Strong efforts,’ he continues, ‘were made, — 
but unsuccessfully, to have the much-admired tower, with its 
solid stone spire, preserved.’ It survived the destruction of 
the church for some time, and as it did not interfere with the 
line of the new street there was no reason why it should not 
continue to stand. But the price offered for the little bit of 
ground it occupied outweighed all zsthetic considerations, 
and the lovely little building, after its short respite, went the 
way of the church, and the City has lost one of its chief orna- 
ments. Mr. Wheatley’s pages remind us of the place St. 
Antholin’s held in history and literature as the headquarters 
of Puritanism. There is a tradition that St. Antholin’s was 
the first church in which the English Book of Common 
Prayer was used, and it certainly was one of the earliest in 
which morning lectures were established. ‘A morning prayer 
and lecture, the bells of which began to ring at five in the 
morning, was established at St. Antholin’s after Geneva 
fashion ’’* in September, 1559. Lily, the astrologer, attended 
these lectures when a young man, and Sir Walter Scott makes 
Mike Lambourne, in Keni/worth,’ refer to them. Nor have 


1 Wheatley, i. 32. ® Ibid. i. 157. 3 Stow, p. 94. 

* Ben Jonson, Bart. Fair, act i. sc. 1. 5 Wheatley, i. 51. 

® Machyn’s Diary, p. 212. 

7 ¢Thou hast described the gentleman usher to a puritan’s wife—such 
a thing as might just be suspected of manhood enough to squire a proud 
dame-citizen to the lectures at St. Antholin’s, and quarrel in her cause 
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they been overlooked by our early dramatists. Randolph, 
Davenant, and Mayne make frequent allusions in their plays 
to the Puritanical fervour of the parish. The tongue of 
Middleton’s Roaring Girl was ‘heard further on a still morn- 
ing than St. Antling’s bell” One of Mayne’s characters 
‘would outpray a preacher at St. Antlin’s.’ Davenant writes 
of ‘disciples of St. Tantlin, that rise to long exercise before 
the day.’ The reputation St. Antholin’s had so early acquired 
was maintained in the next, century— 


‘Under colour of preaching the Gospel,’ writes Dugdale, ‘ they 
set up a Morning Lecture at St. Antholin’s Church in London, where 
(as probationers for that purpose) they first made tryal of their 
abilities, which place was the grand nursery whence most of the 
Seditious Preachers were after sent abroad throughout all England 
to poyson the people with their anti-monarchical principles.’ ! 


Near St. Antholin’s stood a former official residence of 
the lord mayor or one of the sheriffs, ‘ situate so close to the 
church that there was a way out of it into a gallery, in which 
the Commissioners of the Church of Scotland to King Charles 
were lodged in 1640.’ 

‘ Here preached the chaplains of the Commission, with Alexander 
Henderson at their head, and curiosity, faction and humour brought 
so great a conflux and resort that from the first appearance of day in 
the morning on every Sunday to the shutting in of the light the 
church was never empty.’ ? 


May we not truly say that London is so much the poorer 
for the loss of such an historic church ? 

Another celebrated church has shared the same fate, St. 
Bartholomew by the Exchange, in which Miles Coverdale, 
Bishop of Exeter, to whom the publication of the first com- 
plete printed English translation of the Bible is due, was 
buried,* and where for many years in living memory—a fact 
omitted by Mr. Wheatley—the famous Calvinistic preacher, 
the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, held the Tuesday morning ‘Golden 
Lectureship.’® On the demolition of the church the lectures 
were transferred to St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, where they were 


with any flat-capp’d threadmaker that would take the wall of her’ 
(Kenilworth, ch. iv.). 

' Troubles in England, fol. 1681, p. 37, quoted by Mr. Wheatley, i. 52. 

? Clarendon, Hist. of Rebellion, ed. 1826, i. 331, Wheatley, z.s. 

3 Wheatley, i. 117. 

* On the demolition of St. Bartholomew’s, Coverdale’s remains were 
reinterred in the church of St. Magnus, London Bridge, of which he had 
been rector. 

5 Wheatley, ii. 465. 
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delivered by the late Henry Melvill, as they now are by 
Daniel Moore. St. Margaret’s, by the principle of demolition 
and centralisation, has become the parish church of no fewer 
than seven parishes, making its excellent rector an unwilling 
pluralist of no common degree. The endowments, it should 
be said, do not go to swell the rector’s income, but have been 
transferred to new churches in the suburbs, which, in the 
days which we are accustomed to sneer at as so much less 
enlightened than our own, would have been built and en- 
dowed by the owners of property and employers of labour at 
whose bidding these new hives of population have sprung up, 
no one now caring for their souls. While we are yet writing, 
the church which served for two of these parishes, St. Olave 
Jewry and St. Martin Pomary or Pomeroy, has—fro pudor /— 
been sold by public auction, and another of Wren’s churches 
—not one of his best, it must be confessed, but with a stately 
east-end to the street—will pass away. We may well cry 
with Charles Lamb, to whom every stone of the City was 
dear, and equally unavailingly : ‘They must give account to 
me for these things ;” but 


‘ Custodes quis custodiet ipsos ?’ 


If bishops, archdeacons, incumbents, churchwardens, parish- 
ioners unanimously combine for the demolition of a church, 
all protests are vain. 

It is urged in justification of this removal of the City 
churches that the new streets cut through their very centres, 
and the widening of old thoroughfares have reduced some 
parishes, originally small, to very insignificant dimensions, 
and that the migration of the resident population westwards 
has converted much of the City into acollection of shops and 
warehouses, teeming with life by day, but with few occupants 
besides caretakers and their families at night ; while on Sun- 
day, these few are still further lessened by Sunday excursions 
and the like. With such an abundance of churches in the City, 
and such a grievous want of them in other parts of the diocese, 
some excuse may be pleaded for the successive Bishops of 
London, from Bishop Blomfield downwards, advocating this 
transference, and that even those who, on historic and archi- 
tectural, and still more on religious, grounds, lament it the most, 
should be silenced by the cry of practical utility. One weighty 
consideration, however, seems to have been too much and too 
generally overlooked. That the ‘cure of souls’ embraces all 
the seven days of the week, and is not limited to Sunday, 


though a self-evident axiom, appears till recently to have 
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been hardly recognized by the majority of City incumbents. 
Leasing their rectories at a high rent, they have too usually 
removed to some distant locality, pleasanter in itself and 
healthier for their wives and children, and have been hardly 
seen in their parishes except on Sundays or at a week- 
day lecture, or when cases of serious sickness have had to 
be visited. The abundant week-day population of their 
parishes, the crowds of young men and women and older 
folk employed in the shops and factories and warehouses, 
seem to have been almost left out of account. We wonder 
what percentage of these have been confirmed and are com- 
municants,and in how many parishes any systematic endeavour 
has been perseveringly made to bring these day-parishioners 
under the ministrations of the Church. As a rule, we fear, 
simply because they sleep elsewhere, they are not regarded as 
having any claim on the time and care of the parish priest. 
And yet, as some of our City incumbents have shown, a more 
interesting, and to one who sets about it in the right way, 
with sympathy and tact and evident self-devotion, a more 
rewarding field of labour could hardly be found. Fiat expert- 
mentum. arly celebrations, short midday services with 
popular hymns and bright brief addresses, and the like, have 
only to be tried, and persevered in without discouragement at 
apparent failure at first, and our deserted City churches would 
—as in several cases they have done—spring into new life, 
and justify their existence by their usefulness. Only let the 
Bishop enforce residence, and let the City clergy, once more 
living among their people, try and remember that the cure of 
the whole flock has been solemnly committed to them, and 
that it is a charge for which they will have to give an account 
at the great day of reckoning, and that there is more than one 
day in the week in which they have duties towards them to 
discharge, and the religious aspect of the City would soon be 
greatly changed for the better. But even if a church should 
be shown to be superfluous, does it follow that it must be 
pulled down, and the hallowed site given over to the worship 
of Mammon? Can no use be found for Wren’s churches 
except to supply the cement mills? It was a favourite 
idea of the late Dr. Liddon that one of the superabundant 
churches might be set apart for the police force of the 
City, and become a centre of Church life for that admir- 
able body of men, whose spiritual interests are at present 
nobody’s business. Might not some attempt be made to 
carry out the plan, and thus perpetuate the name of the great 
canon of St. Paul’s beneath the shadow of the cathedral he loved 
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so truly, and where he did so much to quicken the spiritual 
life of all classes in London? The churches of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, St. Michael, Wood Street, and St. George, 
Botolph Lane, and even St. Dunstan’s in the East, with its 
lovely spire—‘ Wren’s daughter, as it is popularly called— 
are reported to be doomed to demolition. Might not one of 
these be spared and become the policemen’s church? The 
preservation of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, for the worship of 
the Welsh residents in London, affords a precedent which it 
may be wise to follow. 

Of the monastic foundations which occupied so large a 
portion of the area within the walls, with the single exception 
of the Decorated nave of the church of the Austin Friars, Old 
Broad Street, and that restored and almost rebuilt after the 
fire of 1862, only the names remain to us. Mr. Wheatley, 
though he is not at his best here, having apparently little ac- 
quaintance with monastic orders and monastic buildings, and 
failing in his dates, supplies us with a fair amount of informa- 
tion concerning them, though chiefly of their later history 
subsequent to the Dissolution. Just within Aldersgate was 
the collegiate church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with its much- 
abused sanctuary, founded in 1056; and in a corresponding 
position at Aldgate stood the Priory of the Holy Trinity, the 
pious work of ‘ good Queen Molde,’ the Saxon wife of Henry I, 
for Canons Regular.! The Cistercians had a small house 
beyond Tower Hill, called Eastminster or St. Mary of Graces, 
founded by Edward III. at the time of the first great pestilence.? 
For the Carthusians a monastery was built by Sir Walter 
Manny in 1371 on the Pest-House Field,’ the burial-place of 
the victims of the Black Death in 1349, where now the Charter- 
house stands. Outside the walls in Smithfield was Rahere’s 
foundation of Austin Canons, St. Bartholomew, which still 
preserves the eastern portion of its stately Norman church 
and some fragments of the conventual buildings‘ The 
Mendicant orders were largely represented. The Black or 
Dominican Friars had their house at the south-west angle of 
the City, overlooking the Fleet, the City wall being taken 
down and pushed outwards to accommodate their buildings ; 
the Grey Friars in Newgate Street ; the Carmelites or White 
Friars, between Fleet Street and the Thames—the site of the 
disreputable sanctuary known in later days as the ‘ Alsatia’ of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel—and the Crutched Friars 
near Mark Lane. The exquisite Early English church of 

1 Wheatley, i. 532. 2 Tbid. ii. 3. 
3 Jbid. i. 362. 4 Ibid. i. 115. 
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the Templars, with its typical circular nave, escaped the Great 
Fire of 1666; as did also the massive gateway of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, and portions of the church. 
There were only three nunneries of any note in London—the 
Priory of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; the Benedictine nunnery 
of St. Mary at Clerkenwell; and the Franciscan house of 
Minoresses, or Poor Clares, below Aldgate, whose name sur- 
vives in the ‘ Minories.’ For the smaller religious houses, 
such as the hospitals of Elsing Spital, St. Mary’s Spital, 
which has given its name to Spitalfields and the once famous 
Spital Sermons, St. Thomas of Acon, the house of the Bro- 
thers of the Sack, &c., we may refer to Mr. Wheatley’s volumes. 
But the religious houses do not furnish one of the most im- 
portant chapters in the history of the City. The monastic 
influence was never very great in London. There was no 
mighty Benedictine monastery within its walls or in its im- 
mediate suburbs, exercising a commanding power and often 
at war with the burghers, like those of Winchester, Norwich, 
and Gloucester. St. Paul’s Cathedral from its first foundation 
had been a College of Secular Canons, and the Confessor’s 
Abbey of Westminster was too far off to meddle much in 
civic affairs. The Austin Canons’ house, St. Mary Overy or 
Overies, the modern St. Saviour’s at the Surrey foot of London 
Bridge, belonged to a different diocese and had little to do 
with the City of London. 

At this point we must reluctantly lay down our pen, though 
we have barely alluded to only two or three of the crowd 
of topics suggested by Mr. Wheatley’s work, and have left by 
far the greater part untouched. It will be sufficient for us, if 
what we have said has awakened in our readers a desire to 
make persona! acquaintance with a book of which we may 
safely say /appétit vient en mangeant, and that the more 
closely it is perused and the more diligently it is consulted 
the more interesting will it be found as an accurate, graphic, 
and living picture of ‘ London Past and Present.’ ! 

1 We should be glad to make one or two suggestions to Mr. Wheatley 
for the improvement of his book in future editions. The first is a very 

imple one, viz.,-to instruct the binder to letter on the back of each 
volume the first syllables of the opening and closing articles. Vol. i. 
*Abb.-Dy.’ ; vol. ii. ‘Eag.--Oz.’ ; vol. iii, ‘Padd.-Zoo.’ This would save 
time now wasted in taking up the wrong volume, and perhaps prevent 
some loss of temper. We should also recommend the addition of chro- 
nological tables.of the Bishops of London, Deans of St. Paul’s, Abbots 
and Deans of Westminster, of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, and the 
like. Those who are pursuing a subject historically now often have 


to refer to other works for information which might be given here. It 
would be desirable also to supply alphabetical tables of the parish 
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ArT. III—SIR THOMAS MORE. 


and Writings of Sir Thomas More, Lord-Chancellor 
of England, and Martyr under Henry VIII. By the 
Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT, of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. (London, 1891.) 


THERE are some names in history which shine with a bright 
and enduring lustre down the ages. Time cannot dim their 
beauty, or evil report darken their whiteness. Now and then, 
it is true, some passing shadow may be cast over the fair 
memory of these great and good men. Ignorance and 
calumny do their worst to blacken them. Party hatred and 
political strife make use of their names as watchwords. They 
are condemned for words which were never spoken, for deeds 
which have been never done. But these are only transient 
clouds—the dust of the roadside which for a moment obscures 
our vision and is soon blown away. We move on a little 
further and look around us. Some fresh discovery has been 
made, some old record has come to light, and the slur is 
removed, the stainless name is as pure and unsullied as of 
yore. The shadows are gone, the clouds have passed away, 
and once more our star shines down upon us, radiant and 
serene. 

So it has been with the memory of Sir Thomas More. 
In his lifetime he was honoured both abroad and at home as 
the foremost Englishman of his day. Since his death his 
name has been cherished with the same devotion by succes- 
sive generations of his countrymen. His lot was cast in 
troublous times, and neither his virtues nor his learning could 
save him from disgrace and ruin. In the heat of controversy 
he has been stigmatized as a bigot and a persecutor. But his 
own deeds, his own words, are his best defence. The cause 


churches, excluding perhaps those of modern date, with their dedications ; 
noting those destroyed, either at the fire of 1666 or since, a sadly long 
list) ; and of the religious houses, with the date of foundation and the 
monastic order to which they belonged. We should be glad also of lists 
of the churches and public buildings designed by Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Hawkesmore, Gibbs, Kent, Soane, Smirke, Wilkins, and other architects 
of note. We need not say how largely the value and teaching power 
of the work would be enhanced by the addition of some maps and plans 
such as those given in Mr. Loftie’s two works.. Some more cross refer- 
ences are also wanted. We ourselves wasted a considerable time in 
hunting up the Cistercian house of St. Mary of Graces, omitted under that 
heading, which at last was found under its popular name of ‘ Eastminster? 
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for which he died was an unpopular one. The principle which 
he upheld was alien to the national character and hostile to 
the constitution and liberties of England. But the purity of 
his motive has never been questioned, and there is not a name 
dearer to Englishmen than that of the great chancellor who 
laid down his life rather than wrong his conscience at the 
bidding of a despotic king. 

A new life of Sir Thomas More was certainly needed. 
Since Sir James Mackintosh’s eloquent and candid sketch 
appeared, more than fifty years ago, no complete biography 
of him has been written. Even Mr. Seebohm, whose work on 
the Oxford reformers of 1498 gives so vivid and interesting 
an account of More’s early history, breaks off with the death 
of Dean Colet in 1519, and does not enter on the most 
important phase of his life. During the interval a flood of 
light has been poured on this period of our history. The 
stores of the Record Office have become accessible to students, 
and a mass of literature on Tudor times has been the result. 
Above all, the publication of the Calendars of Letters and State 
Papers, during the Reign of Henry VIII, under the able 
editorship of Dr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdner, hes revealed 
many important documents bearing on the conduct of More,. 
and illustrating the circumstances of his life. 

Father Bridgett, the author of the present volume, has 
neglected none of these sources of information, and spared no 
pains to make his book worthy of his subject. His previous 
work on Bishop Fisher, More’s friend and companion in 
prison and martyrdom, had already made him familiar with 
the records of the period, and the list of authorities which he 
gives us in his preface bears witness to the industry and care 
which he has bestowed on his task. He deserves credit, both 
for the fulness and accuracy of his details and for the fairness 
of the tone which, as a rule, marks the controversial part of 
his work. His biography is certainly on the whole the best 
Life of Sir Thomas More which has yet appeared. That it 
satisfies us in every particular we cannot pretend to say. In 
the first place, it is impossible not to regret the introduction 
of so much controversial matter. Modern writers, in their 
eagerness to number More among Protestant reformers, had, 
we confess, given him considerable provocation. But it was 
hardly necessary to devote so many chapters and so much 
elaborate argument to the justification of certain passages in 
More’s writings, which after all merely show his keen sense 
of those abuses and evils in the Church which he never 
failed to deplore. Whether the passage in question concerns 
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the choice of a vocation, or is merely a witty epigram flung 
off in the impulse of the moment, our author is always con- 
tending for his hero’s orthodoxy, always suspicious that false 
conclusions may be drawn from his words. In the second 
place, Father Bridgett has diminished the value of his book 
by dwelling too exclusively upon one aspect of More’s cha- 
racter. He shows us the beauty of his holiness, the absolute 
integrity and goodness of the man, both in his public and 
private life. We see in him the saintly confessor and fearless 
defender of the faith, the upright judge, the good husband 
and father. But we are not helped to realise that ardent love 
of letters and passionate enthusiasm for human welfare which 
made him the most distinguished representative of the new 
learning in this country. Yet it is just this union of deep 
practical religion and tender family affection, with a profound 
love of liberty and genuine devotion to literature, which forms 
the rare charm of this remarkable man, and explains the 
strange fascination which he has for us all. By neglecting 
this aspect of More’s character Father Bridgett has done his 
hero injustice, and impaired the truth and beauty of his 
portrait. For a description of More as a scholar and a 
humanist, as a political and social reformer, we must still 
turn to other writers—to the history of Mr. J. R. Green and 
the Oxford Reformers of Mr. Seebohm, a book not without 
faults, but which hardly deserves the contemptuous epithets 
of ‘fantastic and misleading’ applied to it by Father Bridgett 
(p. xii). 

The three principal sources from which all biographers of 
More draw their material are the letters of Erasmus, the Lzf 
of More by his son-in-law, William Roper, and the Chancellor’s 
own works. These last, we regret to say, are still in a great 
measure inaccessible to general readers. Even the British 
Museum only contains a single copy of his English writings, 
in the black-letter folio edition of Queen Mary’s time. One 
of his early and most interesting works, a translation of the 
Life of Pico della Mirandola, indeed, has lately been repub- 
lished, with excellent notes, by Mr. J. M. Rigg; but we agree 
with Father Bridgett, that not only English Catholics, but 
students at large, will be to blame if during the next few 
years there is not a complete edition of all More’s writings, both 
Latin and English. For without a careful and attentive study 
of his own works we cannot arrive at any real understanding 
of his mind or just appreciation of the motives which governed 
his actions. The letters of Erasmus, More’s life-long friend, 
throw a bright light on the private life of the great English- 
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man whom he loved so well ; while Roper’s Zz/ is by far the 
best that has come down to us. As the husband of More’s 
favourite daughter, Margaret, William Roper lived for sixteen 
years under the same roof in the closest intimacy with his 
father-in-law. Writing as he did twenty years after More’s 
death, and eleven after that of his wife, he naturally makes 
a few slips, and is occasionally wrong in his dates; but 
the simplicity and frankness of his narrative is the best proof 
of its truth, and the substantial accuracy of his facts has been 
confirmed by historic documents. ,His recollections were fre- 
quently copied, handed about in manuscript for seventy 
years after they were written, and only first printed at Paris 
in 1626. Subsequent biographers have all made use of these 
Notes, and although their narrative is fuller, and in some cases 
they may supply a few additional anecdotes and traditions, 
they have nothing of importance to add to Roper’s simple 
and touching tale. The best of these later writers is Thomas 
Stapleton, Prebendary of Chichester in Mary’s reign, who 
spent forty-two years in exile after Elizabeth’s accession, and 
was Professor and Canon at the University of Louvain. In 
1588 he published a Latin Lzfe of Str Thomas More, at Douai, 
and tells us in his Introduction that he enjoyed the friendship 
of More’s favourite scholar, Dr. Clements, and his secretary, 
John Harris, as well as that of their two wives, Margaret Gigs 
and Dorothy Colly, who had also been inmates of More’s 
household. Many particulars that Stapleton has preserved 
had been learnt from their lips, while he had also made a 
careful study of More’s own writings and of Roper’s Notes. 
Another Lzfe of More, which we often see quoted, is the 
English biography written by his great-grandson, Cresacre 
More, between the years 1615 and 1620, This, again, con- 
tains but little original information, although here and there the 
author adds some interesting bit of family tradition. But his 
style is more diffuse than that of Roper, and his more ornate 
periods strike us as less trustworthy than the plain and 
unvarnished record of the earlier writer. 

The year of Sir Thomas More’s birth, incorrectly given by 
Stapleton and Cresacre More, and not recorded at all by 
Roper, was discovered a few years ago by Mr. Aldis Wright 
in a forgotten manuscript in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. We know now that he was born on the 7th of 
February 1478, at his father’s house in Milk Street, in the 
city of London. His family, to quote his own words, was 
‘not illustrious, yet honourable.’ - His father, afterwards Sir 
John More, and a judge of the King’s Bench, ‘a man, in his 
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son’s words, ‘courteous, affable, innocent, gentle, merciful, 
just, and uncorrupted,’ was at that time a struggling barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn, with a rapidly increasing family. After 
learning Latin at a free school belonging to the Hospital of 
St. Anthony, in Threadneedle Street, young More was placed 
in the household of Cardinal Morton, where his quick wit soon 
attracted that prelate’s notice. ‘This child here, waiting at 
table, the Cardinal would often say to his guests, ‘ will prove 
a marvellous man.’ At the age of fourteen More was sent to 
Oxford by his patron’s influence, and entered as a scholar at 
Canterbury Hall, an ancient foundation of Archbishop Islip, 
which was soon to be incorporated in Wolsey’s new college 
of Christ Church. The life of an Oxford scholar in those 
days was a hard one, and the allowance which More received 
from his father barely sufficed to supply him with the neces- 
saries of life. He had not even money to mend his worn-out 
shoes without applying to his father, whose severity, how- 
ever, in this respect More himself always praised. ‘It was 
thus,’ he says, ‘that I indulged in no vice or pleasure, and 
spent my time in no vain or hurtful amusements ; I did not 
know what luxury meant, and never learnt to use money 
badly ; in a word, I loved and thought of nothing but my 
studies’ (p. 10). 

Erasmus declares that the harshness with which More’s 
father treated him arose from his displeasure at his son’s love 
of Greek and philosophy, which taste he feared would cause 
him to neglect the study of law. Certainly, at the end of 
two years More was removed from the university, without 
taking a degree, and placed by his father,at New Inn, an Inn 
of Chancery depending on Lincoln’s Inn, where he continued 
to read law until, in February 1496, he was entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. But in that brief period of Oxford 
life he had laid the foundations of all his future greatness. 
Not only had he ‘wonderfully profited in the Latin and Greek 
tongues,’ but his genius and the charm of his nature had 
attracted the attention of the foremost scholars of the day. 

The times were big with coming changes. In Oxford 
itself the moment was a memorable one. A little band of 
scholars, fired with enthusiasm for the new learning, were 
struggling to revive the flame which had so long slumbered 
in England. Fresh from their studies in Italy, from the 
company of Greek professors and of Florentine Platonists, 
these men were seeking to inspire the youth of Oxford with 
the new ideas and new culture which they had found south 
of the Alps. There Grocyn was delivering those Greek lec- 
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tures which marked the dawn of the new day, and Linacre 
was teaching young men Greek, and at the same time study- 
ing medicine and translating Galen ; there Colet was lecturing 
on St. Paul’s Epistles and expounding practical Christianity 
with a spirit as fervent, an eloquence as fiery, as that of the 
great Dominican friar whose voice he had heard ringing 
through the Duomo of Florence. Erasmus, who came to 
England for the first time in 1497, on a visit to his pupil, 
Lord Mountjoy, and spent a few months in Oxford, was so 
delighted with all he found there that he ceased to regret the 
loss of his visit to Italy. 

‘TI have found in Oxford,’ he wrote, ‘so much polish and learn- 
ing that now I hardly care about going to Italy at all, save for the 
sake of having been there. When I listen to my friend Colet it 
seems like listening to Plato himself. Who does not wonder at the 
wide range of Grocyn’s knowledge? What can be more searching, 
deep, and refined than the judgment of Linacre? When did nature 
mould a temper more gentle and endearing and happy than the 
temper of Thomas More ?’ (Ep. 14). 


Such men and such teaching could not fail to produce a 
profound impression on so keenly susceptible a youth as 
More. From the first he threw in his lot with these repre- 
sentatives of the new learning, and made their cause his own. 
Neither his removal from Oxford nor his legal studies could 
make him forget his friends or abandon the books which he 
loved. He gave lectures in the Church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, where Grocyn had become rector, on St. Augustine’s: 
De Civitate Det, that favourite subject of Savonarola’s own, 
and the first English work which he published was a Life of 
Pico della Mirandola. The career of this brilliant scholar, who 
was at once the ornament of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s court and 
a devoted friend and follower of the Frate, had enlisted the 
young Englishman’s deepest sympathies, and we notice with 
interest the way in which he speaks of Savonarola, who had 
been excommunicated by the Pope and burnt as a heretic at 
the stake, as ‘a Friar-Preacher, famous both for his learning 
and holiness of life.’ Fortunately for More, his Oxford friends 
and teachers had also come to London. Grocyn and Linacre 
still helped him in his studies. William Lilly, afterwards the 
first master of St. Paul’s School, had lately returned from a 
journey to Greece, and shared his lodgings and read Greek 
with him. Colet, now vicar of Stepney, and soon to become 
Dean of St. Paul’s, was his confessor and dearest friend. A 
Latin letter which he addressed to Colet in 1504 shows the 
admiration with which the great dean inspired him, and the 
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intimacy in which he lived with the different members of the 
little Oxford group. Colet, it will be seen from More’s letter, 
had at this time already begun to preach in St. Paul’s, where 
his sermons were attracting unusual attention, although he 
was not appointed Dean until the following spring. 


‘I was walking up and down the law courts when your servant 
met me. I was delighted at seeing him, both because I have always 
been fond of him, and still more because I thought he had not come 
[to London] without you. But when I learnt not only that you had 
not returned, but were not to return for a considerable time, I was 
as greatly dejected. What can be more distressing to me than to be 
deprived of your most dear society, after being guided by your wise 
counsels, cheered by your charming familiarity, assured by your 
earnest sermons, and helped forward by your example, so that I used 
to obey your very look or nod? With these helps I felt myself 
strengthened, but without them I seemed to languish. Following 
your guidance, I had escaped almost from the jaws of hell ; now, 
like Eurydice, I know not by what force Iam being drawn back into 
darkness. Eurydice, however, suffered this violence because of the 
presence of Orpheus: I because of your absence. What is there in 
the city to incite to virtue? On the contrary, when one wishes to 
live well, by a thousand devices and seductions the life of a city 
drags one down. False love and flattery on the one side, on the 
other hatreds and quarrels and legal wranglings. One sees nothing 
but butchers, fishmongers, cooks, confectioners, fishermen, fowlers, 
ministering to the appetites of the body, and to the world and its 
prince, the devil. Why, the very houses intercept a great part of 
the light, and prevent one from seeing the heavens. It is not the 
horizon that bounds the prospects, but the roofs of the houses. So 
I do not blame you, that you are not yet tired of the country, where 
you see the simple country folk, ignorant of city tricks ; and wherever 
you turn your eyes the landscape refreshes, the fresh air exhilarates, 
and the sight of heaven delights you. You see nothing but the kind 
gifts of nature and the holy impressions of innocence. _ Still, I would 
not have you so captivated by these charms as not to hasten back 
to us as soon as possible. For if you dislike the town, yet your 
country parish of Stepney, for which also you must be solicitous, 
will afford you as many attractions as the place where you now are; 
and from thence you can now and then pass into the city, where you 
will find a great field of merit. In the country men are of their 
own nature harmless, or at least not involved in such enormous 
crimes, so that the hand of an ordinary physician will suffice for them ; 
whereas in the city, both on account of the multitude of the diseases 
and their inveteracy, no physician but the most skilled can do any 
good. There come sometimes into the pulpit of St. Paul’s some 
who promise health, yet, when they seem to have preached beauti- 
fully, their life is so contrary to their words that they irritate our 
wounds rather than cure them. For they cannot persuade us to 
believe them fit to have the cure of other men’s diseases entrusted to 
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them when they are themselves more sick than any. No; we get 
angry, and refuse to allow our wounds to be touched by those whose 
own wounds are ulcers. But if, as naturalists affirm, the physician 
in whom the patient has perfect confidence is the one likely to cure, 
there is no doubt that there is no one more fit than yourself to 
undertake the care of this whole city. How ready all are to put 
themselves into your hands—to trust and obey you—you have already 
found by experience, and at the present time their longing and eager 
desire proves. Come, then, my dear Colet, even for the sake of 
your Stepney, which laments your long absence as an infant does its 
mother’s ; come for the sake of [London] your native place, which 
merits your care no less than do your parents. Lastly, though this 
is but a feeble motive, let your regard for me move you, since I have 
given myself entirely to you, and am awaiting your return full of 
solicitude. Meanwhile, I shall pass my time with Grocyn, Linacre, 
and our friend Lilly ; the first of whom is, as you know, the only 
director of my life in your absence, the second the master of my 
studies, the third my most dear companion. Farewell, and continue 
to love me as you do’ (p. 48). 


This friendship, it is pleasant to know, lasted until the 
death of Dean Colet in 1519. ‘For centuries, wrote More on 
that occasion, ‘we have not had amongst us one man more 
learned or holy.’ And Colet on his part felt, although ten or 
eleven years older, the charm of this earnest youth, and had 
the highest opinion both of his talents and character. Often 
he was heard to say that More was the one genius of whom 
England had to boast, and Erasmus, who quotes his words, 
remarks that there was no one whose judgment was more 
keen and accurate. Another accomplished scholar, who was 
also the friend of Colet and Erasmus, Richard Pace, after- 
wards Latin secretary to Henry VIII. and Dean of St. Paul’s, 
speaks of Thomas More as one whose genius is more than 
human, and whose learning is so. great that he seems to be 
ignorant of nothing. He goes on to describe his extraordinary 
eloquence both as an English and asa Latin orator, and alludes 
to the brilliant wit which enlivens all this weight of learning, 
adding that in him this sense of fun is always joined with 
perfect refinement—‘ you may call humour his father and wit 
his mother’ (p. 12). 

This genial temper was one of More’s most striking 
characteristics. It was the delight of his boyhood and the 
charm of his mature age. It gladdened the familiar inter- 
course of every day, and in the most perilous crises of his last 
days, in prison and on the scaffold, it never forsook him. ‘In 
human affairs, said Erasmus, ‘there is nothing from which 
he does not extract enjoyment, even from things that are 
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most serious.’ If he conversed with the wise and learned, he 
took delight in their talent ; if he listened to the ignorant and 
foolish, their very stupidity afforded him amusement. But of 
the deep inward devotion of his heart, no one who heard hi 
speak could doubt. The things which are unseen were a 
real to. him as the things which are seen. When he s ‘ie 
with his dearest friends of the life to come, his face brighten d 
and the earnestness of his tones bore witness to the intensit 
of his belief. As he said himself: ‘A man may live for the 
next world and yet be merry withal.’ It is this continual 
interchange of mirth and seriousness which is so remark ble 
a feature of More’s writings. In discoursing on the 3 ‘ 
solemn subjects he will suddenly break into jest and sur ‘ise 
us with some bits of fun. But it is just because he is so 
deeply in earnest that he dares to laugh, even at sacred 
things. A thread of deep and serious meaning runs through 
all his banter. Irony in his hands becomes a shaft with 
which to attack vice in its most hidden corners, to assail the 
evil which sits throned in high places. And this jo ets 
temper which he brings to the discussion of every probes is 
we feel, the result of the same serene and steadfast faith whi h 
lay deep at the root of his innermost being. re 

While industriously pursuing both legal and literary studies 
More remained for some time uncertain as to his final choice of 
a profession. The deep piety of his nature naturally attracted 
him to the religious life, and for four years he and his friend 
Lilly lived near the Charterhouse, and joined daily in th 
spiritual exercises of the good Carthusian monks. But at the 
end of that time he gave up the idea, feeling satisfied that he 
himself had no vocation for the cloister, and preferring, in the 
words of Erasmus, to be a good husband rather than an un 
worthy priest. Cresacre More, writing in later days adds 
that his decision was further influenced by a sense ‘that the 
religious orders had somewhat degenerated from their ancient 
fervour. But there is nothing either in his words or in those 
of Erasmus which can justify the assertion of Mr. Seebohm 
and other modern writers, who say that More ‘ turned in dis- 
gust from the impurity of the cloister.’ It is plain to all who 
study More’s own writings that his sincere admiration for the 
monastic life never altered, and that he continued the ascetic 
practices which he had learnt from his Carthusian friends to 
the end of his life. But it was as the saintly Christian layman 
and the best of husbands and fathers that his name en to 
become endeared to future generations. 


In 1504 he was elected member of parliament, and his first 
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step in public life was boldly to resist the rapacity of Henry VII. 
and his tools Empson and Dudley. The king, whose demands 
became daily more extortionate, had asked for an enormous 
grant on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage to the Scot- 
tish king, upon which More argued against the proposal with 
so much force and eloquence that the sum voted was reduced 
from 113,000/. to 30,0007. When the king was told that his 
will had been thwarted by a beardless boy, his fury knew no 
bounds. He threw More’s father into prison and fined him 
heavily. Thomas himself received a warning that his head 
was in danger, and withdrew for a time into private life. The 
next year he married Joan Colt, the daughter of an Essex 
gentleman, whose virtuous bringing-up and honest conversa- 
tion had attracted him. Erasmus describes her as very young, 
of good family, but somewhat uncultivated, having always 
lived in the country with her parents and sisters. More took 
delight in educating his young wife—xorcula Mori—as he 
tenderly calls her in the epitaph which he composed twenty 
years after her death. He taught her to love books and 
music, in his opinion the two chief requisites in a wife, as he 
tells us in his poem to Candidus, and made her such that he 
could have gladly passed his whole life with her. But an 
early death cut her off at the end of about six years, leaving 
him three little daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecily, 
and a son John, born in 1509. Soon after his marriage More 
went abroad, probably to avoid the royal displeasure, and 
visited the universities of Louvain and Paris. On his return 
he settled in a house in Bucklersbury, near the Poultry, Cheap- 
side, and worked hard at his profession. After Henry VIII.’s 
accession he became a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1510 
was made under-sheriff of London. His rise was now rapid. 
He made a large income by his private practice, and, accord- 
ing to both Roper and Erasmus, became the most popular 
barrister of the day. When in 1515 an embassy was sent to 
Flanders to settle a dispute which had arisen between the 
English and foreign merchants, the citizens of London begged 
that More might represent their interests. So well did he 
discharge his mission, and so complete was the confidence re- 
posed in him both by the king and the merchants, that in 
1517 he was chosen by the Privy Council to appease the May- 
day riots. The next year he was sent as royal commissioner 
to meet the French deputies at Calais, and kept there by 
protracted negotiations. ‘ More, wrote Erasmus, ‘ is still 
at Calais, utterly wearied and at great expense. Thus 
it is that kings beatify their friends! This it is to be 
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beloved of cardinals!’ Nothing, he wrote himself, a few days 
before, could be more odious to him than to find himself 
thus engaged in ‘the laborious triflings of princes.’ But his 
fate was sealed, and he was doomed to enter court life, as 
Erasmus had long foreseen. The king and Wolsey both 
had their eyes upon the brilliant and popular young barrister, 
and were determined to secure his services. Soon after his 
return from Calais he was employed by the papal nuncio to 
defend the Pope’s cause against the Crown. A ship belonging 
to the Pope had been obliged to put up at Southampton, and 
was claimed by the king asa forfeiture. More argued on the 
Pope’s side with consummate ability and eloquence, and won 
his case. But his success cost him his liberty. Henry VIII. 
insisted on his taking office, and made him first Master of the 
Requests, and a few months later a knight and privy 
councillor. 
At this point, which marks the opening of a new phase in 
More’s history, Father Bridgett pauses in the account of his 
public career, and devotes two chapters to the description of 
his literary works and domestic life up to this time. Most of 
the writings by which his name is famous belong to these 
early years before he entered the king’s service. In 1510 he 
published his translation of Pzco della Mirandola’s Life and 
Letters, and three years later his History of Richard IIT. 
Both works are remarkable for their grace and charm of style, 
and have won for More the highest praise as a master of 
English prose. In 1505 Erasmus came back to England, and 
spent some time at More’s house in Bucklersbury. The two 
friends amused themselves by translating Lucian, and More 
then composed many of the epigrams which he published some 
years later. In 1508 Erasmus was again the guest of his be- 
loved friend, and it was under his roof that he composed his 
famous Praise of Folly, or Encomium Morie. This satire, 
which More, we are told by Erasmus, pushed him to write— 
‘that is to say, he made a camel frisk’—was directed at no 
special class, but at the faults and weaknesses of mankind in 
general. Folly, putting on her cap and bells, mounts the 
pulpit, and holds forth on the foolishness of grammarians and 
philosophers, of lawyers and poets, of kings and courtiers in 
turn. Monks were roughly handled, and the Pope himself 
was not spared. The warlike ambition of Julius II., who 
called himself the successor of the Apostle who had said ‘ Lo, 
we have left all and followed Thee!’ and yet sought to increase 
his kingdom by fire and sword, was the object of bitter satire. 


This bold attack naturally produced several angry retorts from 
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the clergy, and twice over, in the ‘ Epistle to Dorpius’ and the 
‘Letter toa Monk,’ More took up his pen to defend his friend’s 
opinions. 

But the greatest, and by far the best known, of all More’s 
works is his Utopia. This famous dream of the kingdom of 
Nowhere, the type of all those hopes for the world’s future 
which the men of the new learning cherished, was first pub- 
lished at Louvain in 1516. More had written the first part 
during his embassy to Flanders, and it is at Antwerp that he 
lays the scene of his meeting with the traveller who brought 
him news of the unknown land :— 


‘On a certain day when I had heard Mass in Our Lady’s Church, 
which is the fairest, the most gorgeous, and curious building in all the 
city of Antwerp, and also most frequented of people, and service being 
over I was ready to go home to my lodgings, I chanced to espy my 
friend, Peter Gilles, talking with a certain stranger, a man well 
stricken in age, with a black sunburnt face, a large beard, and a cloke 
cast trimly about his shoulder, whom by his favour and apparel 
forthwith I judged to be a mariner.’ 























The stranger turns out to be a Portuguese companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci, Raphael Hythloday by name, who had 
sailed with him on those voyages to the New World ‘that be 
now in print and abroad in every man’s hand,’ and at More’s 
request he accompanies him to his garden and tells him how 
he lost his comrades and wandered into the unknown regions 
of Nowhere. So More begins with the peculiar smile on his 
lips and the mysterious look which, we are told by Erasmus, 
baffled even the members of his own family, and made it 
almost impossible to tell if he were in jest orin earnest. But, 
because jest and earnest are strangely mingled in the pages of 
More’s Utopia, it would be a grave mistake not to recognize 
that in this dream of Nowhere he embodies his own ardent 
hopes for the progress of humanity. It is a vision indeed far 
in advance of his age, a vision which touches one by one on 
the great problems which still occupy the modern world, and 
dares to propose for their solution the boldest schemes of social 
and political reform. From the crimes and disorders, the 
strife and misery of England in the sixteenth century, he turns 
to an ideal realm where all is peace and love, and dreams of 
a fairer social life and a happier order than he can ever hope 
to see on earth. There, all men are equal, and all are content, 
because none are idle. All goods are possessed in common, 
and all men have to work, but the hours of labour are re- 
duced to six in the day. There, men live by the light of 
nature and reason, and universal toleration reigns, because the 
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people of Utopia are ‘persuaded that it is not in a man’s 
power to believe what he list.’ Men of different sects meet 
for worship daily in the same great temple, robed in white, 
and the priests who lead the service are clad in marvellously 
wrought plumage. In Utopia every child is taught to read, 
and the close connexion between health and morality is clearly 
recognized. ‘If you allow your people to be badly taught, 
their morals to be corrupted from childhood, and then when 
they are men punish them for the very crimes to which they 
have been trained in childhood, what is this but first to make 
thieves and then to punish them?’ And so it goes on. Every 
particular we feel is suggested by the needs of England and 
the evils which More saw on every side. The streets of Lon- 
don city were narrow and dirty, the houses badly built and 
ill-ventilated ; in Utopia the streets are twenty feet broad, the 
houses, only three stories high, ‘ builded after a gorgeous and 
gallant sort,’ the walls of hard flint or brick, well strengthened 
with timber work. They must have plenty of windows, and 
every back door opens on a spacious and well-kept garden. 
Here the system of society seems to him ‘nothing but a con- 
spiracy of the rich against the poor ;’ there the aim of all 
legislation is to ensure the welfare of the whole community. 
But bold and original as are his schemes of social reform, More 
is yet more outspoken with regard to the wickedness of kings, 
the burden of taxes, and the misery and bloodshedding which 
they bring upon whole nations in their lust for glory and 
conquest. This passage of the U*opia exactly describes 
the despotic rule of Henry VIII., his wasteful splendour and 
useless wars. And this frankness is the more remarkable 
since More, when he published his U¢opia, was on the point 
of accepting office under the king. This declaration of political 
creed at such a moment was a bold step, and agrees well with 
the courage of the man who entered Henry VIII.’s service on 
the express understanding that he was ‘ first to look to God 
and after God to the king.’ But the state of England and of 
Europe at that time might well make the heart of the bravest 
sink, and the ardent dreamer ends his Utopia with the 
mournful words: ‘There are many things in the common- 
wealth of Nowhere which I rather wish than hope to see 
adopted in our own.’ 

Father Bridgett’s chapter on the Utopia strikes us as 
somewhat meagre. In his anxiety to defend Sir Thomas 
More’s orthodoxy, he does not recognize the wisdom or the 
far-sightedness of the great principles which he lays down, 
and upon which much of the legislation of after ages has 
F2 
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been founded. His description of More’s domestic life is at 
once truer and happier. This is a picture indeed on which 
writers of all creeds and ages have loved to linger. And the 
pen of Erasmus has filled in the details for us in a manner 
which can hardly be surpassed. This happy English home, 
this united and accomplished family dwelling together under 
one roof, devoting their lives to the highest ends, had for him 
an irresistible charm. In 1519 he wrote a full description of 
More himself and his family to a German friend, Ulrich von 
Hutten, who had been delighted with the U¢opia, and begged 
to be told all he knew of the writer. At that time More 
was forty-one years old, and Margaret his eldest daughter 
was thirteen. A few months after his first wife’s death he 
had married again, more for his children’s sake than for his 
own. His second wife was a widow, seven years older than 
himself, named Alice Middleton—‘nec bella nec puella,’ as 
he said laughingly to Erasmus. She had a sharp tongue and 
a decidedly practical turn of mind. But if she could not 
always rise to the heights of her husband’s self-forgetfulness, 
she was an excellent housewife, and a careful and affec- 
tionate mother to his children. Erasmus marvelled at the 
influence More had gained over her, and tells us how, to 
please him, she left the domestic affairs which absorbed her 
thoughts to learn music, and played the lute and harp and 
flute for a fixed time every day. More himself took the 
greatest delight in the company of his children, loved teach- 
ing them and entered into all their games. For their amuse- 
ment he kept all kinds of animals and birds, and would take 
Erasmus to visit their rabbit-hutches and watch the clever 
tricks of their pet monkey. Even when he is absent from 
them and engaged in troublesome business they are always 
in his thoughts. There is a Latin epistle in elegiacs, which 
he composed as he rode home one rainy night, his horse 
stumbling at every step in deep ruts and sometimes up to the 
girths in deep water, in which he addresses his ‘ sweetest child- 
ren, and reminds them how he has given them kisses in plenty 
but stripes hardly ever, and has always brought them back 
toys and cakes from his journeys. The interest which he took 
in their education was unceasing, and many are the letters on 
the subject which he writes to his daughters and to their 
tutors. As in most other things, More’s ideas on the educa- 
tion of women were far in advance of his age. Women, he 
was convinced, were as capable of intellectual development as 
men, and ought to receive the same training. 


‘Since erudition in women is a new thing, and a reproach to 
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the sloth of men,’ he writes to Gunnell, a learned Cambridge tutor, 
who was then giving his daughters lessons, ‘many will gladly assail 
it, and impute to literature what is really the fault of nature, think- 
ing from the vices of the learned to get their own ignorance esteemed 
as virtue. On the other hand, if a woman (and this I desire and 
hope with you as their teacher for all my daughters) to eminent virtue 
should add an outwork of even moderate skill in literature, I think 
she will have more real profit than if she had obtained the riches of 
Croesus and the beauty of Helen. I do not say this because of the 
glory which will be hers, but because the reward of wisdom is too 
solid to be lost like riches or to decay like beauty, since it depends 
on the intimate conscience of what is right, not on the talk of men. 
Therefore, my dear Gunnell, I have often begged, not you only, who 
out of your affection for my children would do it out of your own 
accord, nor my wife, who is sufficiently urged by her maternal love 
for them, which has been proved to me in so many ways, but all my 
friends, to warn my children to avoid the precipices of pride and 
haughtiness, and to walk in the pleasant meadows of modesty ; not 
to be dazzled at the sight of gold ; not to lament that they do not 
possess what they erroneously admire in others ; not to think more 
of themselves for gaudy trappings, nor less for the want of them ; 
neither to deform the beauty that nature has given them by neglect, 
nor to try to heighten it by artifice ; to put virtue in the first place, 
learning in the second ; and in their studies to esteem most whatever 
may teach them piety towards God, charity to all, and modesty and 
Christian humility in themselves. By such means they will receive 
from God the reward of an innocent life, and in the assured expec- 
tation of it will view death without horror, and meanwhile, possess- 
ing solid joy, will neither be puffed up by the empty praise of men, 
nor dejected by evil tongues. These I consider the genuine fruits 
of learning, and though I admit that all literary men do not possess 
them, I would maintain that those who give themselves to study 
with such views will easily attain their end and become perfect’ 
(p. 130). 

The result proved the success of More’s experiment. His 
three daughters, his step-daughter Alice Middleton, and the 
orphan relative Margaret Gigs, whom he adopted and loved 
as dearly as his own children, all grew up charming and ac- 
complished women, distinguished as much by their grace and 
beauty as by their virtue and learning. They wrote elegant 
Latin letters which amazed Erasmus, and so great was the fame 
of their scholarship that on one occasion, in 1529, they were 
invited to dispute on philosophy before the king. By that 
time they were all married, but still lived with their husbands 
and children under their father’s roof. Margaret, the eldest, 
and, according to More’s biographers, the most like her father 
in stature, face, and voice, was, above all, remarkable for 
the nobleness of her character and brilliancy of her talents. 
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Erasmus speaks of her as the ornament of Britain, and her 
devotion to her father has made her name immortal. No- 
thing can exceed the beauty and tenderness of the letters 
which More addressed to this favourite child from her cradle 
to the day of his execution. At the early age of fifteen she 
married William Roper, but even after this her father still 
directed her studies and encouraged her to learn medicine 
and astronomy, without neglecting her classics. 


‘You tell me,’ he writes, ‘that Nicholas, who is so fond of you 
and so learned in astronomy, has begun again with you the system of 
the heavenly bodies. I am grateful to him, and I congratulate you 
on your good fortune, for in the space of one month, with only a 
slight labour, you will thus learn thoroughly these sublime wonders 
of the Eternal Workman which so many men of illustrious and 
almost superhuman intellect have only discovered with hot toil and 
study, or rather with cold shiverings and nightly vigils in the course 
of many ages. . . . My darling Margaret, I indeed have never found 
you idling, and your unusual learning in almost every kind of litera- 
ture shows that you have been making active progress. . . . Though 
I earnestly hope that you will devote the rest of your life to medical 
science and sacred literature, so that you may be well furnished for 
the whole scope of human life, which is to have a healthy soul in a 
healthy body, yet I am of opinion that you may, with great advantage, 
give some years of your yet flourishing youth to humane letters and 
liberal studies. . . . It would be a delight, my dear Margaret, to me 
to converse long-with you on these matters, but I have just been 
interrupted and called away by the servants, who have brought in 
supper. I must have regard to others, else to sup is not so sweet as 
to talk with you. Farewell, my dearest child, and salute for me my 
most gentle son, your husband. I am extremely glad that he is 
following the same course of study as yourself. I am ever wont to 
persuade you to yield in everything to your husband ; now, on the 
contrary, I give you full leave to strive to get before him in the know- 
ledge of the celestial system. Farewell again. Salute your whole 
company, but especially your tutor’ (p. 138). 


In 1523 More bought a piece of land in Chelsea, then a 
village at a little distance from London, and built himself a 
mansion, ‘ commodious rather than magnificent,’ according to 
Erasmus, with large gardens along the banks of the Thames. 


‘ There he lives,’ continues Erasmus in a memorable passage, which 
Father Bridgett, we are sorry to see, omits to quote, ‘surrounded 
by his numerous family, including his son and his son’s wife, his 
three daughters and their husbands, with eleven grandchildren. 
There is not any man living as affectionate to his children as he, and 
he loveth his old wife as if she were a girl of fifteen. Such is the 
excellence of his disposition that whatsoever happeneth that could 
not be helped he is as cheerful and as well pleased as though the 
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best thing possible had been done. In More’s house you would say 
that Plato’s academy was revived, only whereas in the academy the 
discussions turned upon geometry and the power of numbers, the 
house at Chelsea is a veritable school of Christian religion. In it is 
none, man nor woman, but readeth or studieth the liberal arts, yet is 
their chief care of piety. There is never seen any idle; the head of 
the house governs it not by a lofty carriage and oft rebukes, but by 
gentleness and amiable manners. Every member is busy in his 
place, performing his duty with alacrity, nor is sober mirth wanting ’ 


(Ep. p. 426). 


Many were the distinguished guests from all parts of 
Europe who found a welcome in that fair home on the river- 
side. There in the winter of 1526 came the young painter 
Holbein, with a letter from Erasmus, and two portraits of the 
great scholar painted by his hand. ‘Your painter, dear 
Erasmus, wrote More, ‘is a wonderful artist, but I fear he 
may not find England so fertile a field as he expected. I 
will do my best that he may not find it barren’ (p. 144). 
More’s friendship, however, soon brought the German artist 
work, and many were the portraits, both in chalk and oils, 
which he drew and painted of his patron’s family. The most 
famous was the large picture known as ‘The Household of 
Sir Thomas More,’ and containing portraits of himself, his 
wife, his old father, Sir John More, the three daughters, and 
the son with his betrothed bride, Anne Cresacre, and Margaret 
Gigs, More’s adopted child, who afterwards married his 
favourite scholar, Dr. Clements. Both Sir Thomas’s jester and 
the pet monkey were also in the picture. A copy was sent 
to Erasmus, with a letter from Margaret Roper and her sisters, 
which he acknowledged in the following words :— 


‘I cannot find words to express the joy I felt when Holbein’s 
picture showed me your whole family almost as faithfully as if I had 
you before my eyes. Often do I form the wish that even once before 
my last day I may look upon that most dear society, to which I owe 
a great part of whatever little fortune or glory I possess ; and to none 
could I be indebted more willingly. The painter’s skill has given me 
no small portion of my wish. I recognize you all, but no one better 
than yourself. I seem to behold all through your beautiful house- 
hold a soul shining forth still more beautiful. I congratulate you 
all in that family happiness, but most of all your excellent father’ 


(p. 150). 


The picture has perished, but many of Holbein’s admirable 
crayon studies of the different members of the group are pre- 
served at Windsor. And a still more precious work, the 
painter’s noble portrait of Sir Thomas himself, remains to 
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show us the features of that revered and beloved countenance. 
It was seen only the other day in the Tudor Exhibition, and 
we need not remind our readers how complete and beautiful 
a representation of the whole man is there brought before us. 

The charm of More’s presence soon made itself felt at court. 
The king and queen were constantly sending for him at supper 
time ‘to be merry with them, and took such ever-increasing 
delight in his company that More, impatient of court life and 
longing to escape to his wife and children, began, says Roper, 
‘to dissemble his nature and so little by little from his accus- 
tomed mirth to disuse himself,’ in hopes his royal master would 
tire of hiscompany. But Henry’s passion for his new favourite 
was not so easily satisfied. He would come suddenly to the 
house at Chelsea, stay to dinner, and afterwards walk with 
him in the garden for an hour or more with his arm round his 
neck. Even in these early days More did not deceive himself 
as to the king’s character. One day Roper remarked to his 
father-in-law how happy he was to see the king give him such 
extraordinary marks of favour and affection ; upon which Sir 
Thomas replied with a smile: ‘I thank our Lord, son, I find 
His Grace my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth 
as singularly favour me as any subject within this realm. 
Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no cause to be 
proud thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in France 
it should not fail to go’ (p. 198). Certainly, as Erasmus re- 
marked, his elevation brought with it no pride. His sole 
anxiety was to use his influence with the king for the good of 
the State, and the benefit of the needy and deserving. Many 
were the poor scholars whom he helped with money or recom- 
mendations, many the widows and orphans whose cause he 
pleaded without reward or fee. 

His duties at court were of the most varied nature. When 
Henry VIII. wrote his Defence of the Seven Sacraments More 
was employed to arrange the index; and when Luther at- 
tacked the Defender of the Faith in a scurrilous treatise More 
found himself, much against his will,drawn into the controversy, 
and at the king’s desire wrote a rejoinder under an assumed 
name. He attended the king on his royal progresses, both at 
home and abroad, and was employed on State occasions to de- 
liver orations both in English and Latin. It was his part togreet. 
the papal legate when he made his solemn entry into the city 
of London, to attend his master at the famous meeting with 
Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and to receive 
the Emperor, Charles V., when he paid his memorable visit 
to England in 1520. But there seems to be no historical evi- 
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dence that, as Father Bridgett assumes, he was ever actually 
appointed the king’s secretary. That office was held at the 
time by his intimate friend, Richard Pace, and although More 
certainly wrote letters at Henry’s command they were always 
in his own name, and often contained sentiments of a decidedly 
independent nature. In 1521 he was made Sub-treasurer, an 
office which, according to Sir James Mackintosh, corresponds 
with that of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, and during the 
next few years he was repeatedly employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions to France. Through Wolsey’s influence he was chosen 
Speaker by the Parliament which met at Blackfriars in April 
1523. But he aroused the wrath of the great Cardinal by resist- 
ing his demands for money, and defending the privileges of the 
House when he appeared in state to overawe the members, 
‘Would to God you had been in Rome, Mr. More,’ exclaimed 
the angry Cardinal, ‘when I made you Speaker !’ ‘ Your Grace 
not offended, so would I,’ was Sir Thomas’s quiet reply. 
The king, however, found his services indispensable, and 
loaded him with fresh honours. In 1525 he was made Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and in 1529, on the disgrace 
of Wolsey, he was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor, 
an exalted office which as yet had been very seldom held by 
a layman. 

Great was the joy of all wise and upright men, both at 
home and abroad, when the news of More’s elevation be- 
came known. ‘I do not at all congratulate More,’ wrote 
Erasmus, ‘nor yet literature ; but I do indeed congratulate 
England, for a better or holier judge could not have been 
appointed ’ (p. 225). Now, at length, there seemed a gleam 
of hope for the country, and when the Chancellor opened the 
famous Parliament which met at Blackfriars in November 
1529, and in a long and eloquent speech discoursed of the 
errors and abuses to be reformed, the friends of the new 
learning had good cause to rejoice. All the acts of More 
during his short tenure of office show the same earnest desire 
to effect needful reforms in the Church, ina spirit not of hos- 
tility, but of loyalty to her claims. But it soon became evident 
that the king’s object in raising More to this high post had 
been the hope of winning him over to further his ‘great 
matter,’ as it was now called—the divorce from Katharine of 
Arragon and marriage with Anne Boleyn. When More saw 
that Henry was not only bent upon this step, but that, in 
order to gratify his passion, he was about to repudiate the 
papal supremacy, he resigned office, pleading ill-health as his 
reason. As a judge he had been noted for his zealous dis- 
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charge of his dale: and his wunuiens laneailty: Every after- 
noon, says Roper, he sat in his open hall, that persons might 
come the more easily into his presence and tell him of their 
complaints. And every morning, as he passed the Court of 
King’s Bench on his way to his own, the Lord Chancellor knelt 
before his aged father, Sir John More, and dutifully asked 
his blessing. Happily for the old man he died before his son’s 
resignation, which took place on May 16, 1532. 


‘The Chancellor has resigned,’ wrote the imperial ambassador to 
his master, ‘seeing that affairs are going from bad to worse, and 
that if he retained his office he would be obliged to act against his 
conscience, or incur the king’s displeasure, as he had already begun 
to do, for refusing to take his part against the clergy. His excuse 
is that his salary was too small, and that he was not equal to the 
work. Everyone is concerned, for there never was a better man in 
the office’ (p. 240). 

And Roper describes the characteristic way in which Sir 
Thomas broke the news to his wife :— 

‘Whereas upon the holy days, during his high chancellorship, one 
of his gentlemen, when service at the church was done, ordinarily 
used to come to my lady his wife’s pew-door, and say unto her, 
“Madam, my lord is gone ;” the next holy day after the surrender 
of his office, and departure of his gentlemen from him, he came 
unto my lady his wife’s pew himself, and, making a low courtesy, said 
unto her, “ Madam, my lord is gone.” But she, thinking this at 
first to be one of his jests, was little moved, till he told her sadly 
that he had given up the great seal’ (p. 240). 


He went home to call his children around hirn and ask 
their advice how to live in future. He had given up a lucra- 
tive practice to enter the king’s service, and now found him- 
self too poor to provide for his household expenses. So the 
happy family circle was broken up, and only Margaret Roper 
and her husband remained at Chelsea, in a neighbouring house. 
After that Sir Thomas went back happily to his books, and 
for a brief time enjoyed his recovered leisure and freedom 
from public business. The king deplored his retirement and 
assured him repeatedly of his continued favour, but Erasmus 
watched the course of events anxiously, and trembled for his 
dearest More. And More himself knew well there were 
troubles ahead. 

Father Bridgett’s chapter on More’s treatment of here- 
tics during his period of office will be read with especial in- 
terest. It has been said again and again that Sir Thomas 
More was a persecutor, and that this man, who in his Utopia 
had professed such enlightened views on religious toleration, 
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actually caused persons holding the new doctrines to be 
whipped in his garden and tortured in the Tower in his pre- 
sence. These charges, it is well to know, were circulated after 
his fall, by enemies who were ready to invent any calumny 
to blacken his name, and were publicly denied by More him- 
self and denounced as bold and shameless lies. He says 
expressly in the Apology, which he wrote in the spring of 
1533, that with two exceptions only, of all that ever came 
into his hand for heresy, he had never given any one of them 
so much as a fillip on the forehead. Of these exceptions, 
one was a lad in his service whom he caught trying to cor- 
rupt a child, and whom he punished for his own good and 
for the sake of example ; the other a madman who committed 
gross acts of indecency during divine service, and whom he 
caused to be striped with rods in the street, after which he 
confessed his faults and never repeated his offence. In spite, 
however, of More’s protest, these stories were brought forward, 
together with many other horrible and utterly unfounded ac- 
cusations by Foxe in his Book of Martyrs, and repeated by 
Burnet, and after him by almost every one of More’s bio- 
graphers. Sir James Mackintosh alone points out the ground- 
less nature of these charges, and the emphatic way in which 
More had denied them during his lifetime. Defenceless and 
disgraced as More then was, no one, he remarks, even then 
ventured to doubt his sincerity or dispute the truth of his 
words. Father Bridgett also examines the charges of illegal 
imprisonment brought against More by Mr. Froude, and shows 
how in the first place they were refuted by More himself in his 
Apology ; and, secondly, how when Cromwell was seeking to 
find accusations against the late Chancellor these complaints 
were never even brought forward. This is how Sir Thomas 
himself refers to these charges in another passage (Eug/ish 
Works, p. 962) :— 

‘The untruth of such false fame hath been before the king’s 
honourable council of late well and plainly proved, upon sundry such 
false complaints by the king’s gracious commandment examined. 
And albeit that this is a thing notoriously known, and that I 
have myself in mine Afology spoken thereof, and that, since that 
book gone abroad, it hath been in likewise before the lords well and 
plainly proved in more matters afresh, and albeit that this water 
washeth away all his matter, yet goeth ever this water over this goose’s 
back, and for anything that any man can do, no man can make it sink 
unto the skin, that she may once feel it, but ever she shaketh such plain 
proofs off with her feathers of “some say” and “they say” the con- 
trary. ‘The goose,’ adds Father Bridgett, ‘is still shaking her 
feathers in Mr. Froude’s pages’ (p. 271). 
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On the other hand, there can be no doubt that More hated 
heresy, and was strongly of opinion that the heretics who dis- 
turbed the peace by their blasphemous attacks on the faith of 
Christendom should be repressed and punished according to 
existing laws. And the events of the last twenty years may 
well have tended to increase this hatred. He had seen the 
fair dreams of his youth dispelled, his hopes for humanity 
rudely shattered by the German Reformation, and had 
looked with horror on the frightful excesses and disorders 
which had followed on the spread of Luther’s doctrines. In 
his eyes these men were the foes of peace and order, the 
destroyers of all the hopes which he had cherished for 
mankind, and accordingly he resolutely upheld the laws then 
existing against heresy. But that in the administration of 
these laws he was not only a rigidly upright but a tender and 
merciful judge, no one who studies his life and character can 
honestly doubt. His own anxiety at the spread of heresy, and 
unshaken loyalty to the Church of his fathers, breathe in 
every line of the voluminous controversial writings which fill 
more than a thousand of the large, closely printed pages in 
the great collection of his works. Among these there is one 
in the form of a dialogue, supposed to be held between More 
himself and a follower of Luther and Tyndale. It was 
written in 1628, at the request of Tunstal, Bishop of Lon- 
don, and is one of the most powerful pleadings ever offered 
in defence of the Roman Church. Tyndale replied, and 
in 1532 More wrote a long confutation of his opponent’s 
answer. 

In the composition of these and similar works the late Chan- 
cellor employed his leisure for two years after his resignation. 
During that time he avoided court and lived in retirement. 
But his silent protest was hateful to his enemies, and his 
refusal to attend the coronation of Anne Boleyn, which took 
place at Whitsuntide 1533, was a slight which the new queen 
and her friends never forgave. His troubles soon began. 
First, an attempt was made by Cromwell to include him 
among the accomplices of a fanatical nun, Elizabeth Barton, 
who declared herself commissioned by God to warn the king 
of the iniquity of his divorce. More was charged with mis- 
prision of treason, and brought before the council ; but there 
was not a shred of evidence against him, and the lords 
refused to go on with the Bill until his name was struck out. 
Roper, who was member for Canterbury, hearing the good 
news in the Parliament-house, sent a message to his wife, who 
at once hastened with it to her father. ‘ Meg,’ he replied 
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sadly, ‘quod defertur non aufertur. Soon afterwards the 
Duke of Norfolk remarked to him, ‘ By the Mass, Mr. More, 
it is perilous striving with princes; therefore I would wish 
you somewhat to incline to the king’s pleasure, for, by God’s 
body, Mr. More, zxdignatio principis mors est? ‘Is that all, 
my lord ?’ replied Sir Thomas ; ‘then in good faith, between 
your Grace and me there is but this, that I shall die to-day 
and you to-morrow.’ 

The Act of Succession, affirming the invalidity of Henry’s 
first marriage and the validity of the second, was passed on 
March 30, 1534, and all the king’s subjects were required to 
take a new oath of allegiance. On Monday, April 13, More 
was summoned to take the oath before the commissioners at 
Lambeth. He knew what the summons meant, and with a 
heavy heart he left his house. That morning, contrary to his 
habit, he would not allow his wife and children to bring him 
to the boat, and there kiss him and bid him farewell, but 
himself ‘ pulled the wicket after him, and shut them all from 
him.’ For awhile he sat there sadly, while his servants rowed 
towards Lambeth. Then turning suddenly to Roper, who sat 
silently by him, he said, ‘ Son Roper, I thank our Lord the field 
is won.’; He refused to take the oath in the terms administered 
by Cranmer and Cromwell, and was thrown into the Tower. 
There he lay for more than a year in close and rigorous con- 
finement. His health suffered cruelly, his lands and fortune 
were confiscated, and his wife was reduced to extreme poverty. 
Yet still his fortitude and cheerfulness never failed him. He 
spent his time in writing devotional treatises, chiefly on death 
and comfort in tribulation, and touching letters to his family. 
Once or twice his wife and his beloved daughter Margaret 
were allowed to seehim. Lady More could not conceive why 
her husband should not take an oath which so many bishops 
and learned men had taken, and reproached him for being con- 
tent to be shut up in a close and filthy prison, among mice and 
rats, when he might be enjoying his fair home at Chelsea, his 
library and gardens, and his wife and children’s company. But 
for her husband’s sake she suffered many hardships, which 
must have tried her sorely, and even sold her clothes to pay 
for his prison charges. Even Margaret, in her passionate 
love for her father, tried hard to induce him to yield. He 
met her arguments and entreaties with the same playful ten- 
derness as of old. ‘ How now, daughter Margaret ?’ he would 
say toher. ‘What now, Mother Eve? Where is your mind 
now? Sit not musing with some serpent in your heart, upon 
some new persuasion to offer Father Adam the apple yet 
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once again.’ And then altering his tone, he told her that he 
had not taken this step without counting the cost. 


‘I counted, Margaret, full many a restless, weary night, while my 
wife slept, and thought I slept too, what peril were possible to fall to 
me ; and in devising, I had a full, heavy heart. But yet, I thank 
our Lord for all that, I never thought to change. And finally, 
Margaret, this wot I very well, that without my fault He will not let 
me be lost. I shall therefore with good hope commit myself wholly 
to Him. . . . And therefore, mine own good daughter, never trouble 
thy mind for anything that shall happen to me in this world. Nothing 
can come but what God wills! And if anything happen me that 
you would be loth, pray to God for me, but trouble not yourselves ; 
as I shall full heartily pray for us all that we may meet together 
once in heaven, where we shall make merry for ever, and never 
have trouble after’ (p. 374). 


In a long and beautiful letter which he addressed to 
Margaret about the same time, he begged her to cease her 
vehement and piteous entreaties, since out of respect to his 
own soul he cannot change, and adds that his greatest cause 
of grief is the trouble and harm his action has brought on her 
and upon his other children and innocent friends. But he can 
only trust them into a merciful Father’s hands, and pray that 


He will guide and govern them all. As time went on he was 
treated with greater rigour. His friends were no longer allowed 
to see him, and his books and papers were taken from him. But 
still he sent letters to his wife and Margaret, written with char- 
coal on small pieces of paper, which were carefully treasured up 
in years tocome. Towards the end of the year his wife and 
children petitioned the king for his release, and again in May 
1535 Lady More made a last appeal to Cromwell. They re- 
ceived no answer, and More lingered on in prison while Ann 
Boleyn and her kinsfolk were enjoying their brief triumph. 
‘Alas, Meg,’ Sir Thomas said when his daughter told him 
of the dancing and sporting that went on at court, ‘it pitieth 
me to remember to what misery, poor soul, she will shortly 
come.’ These words, recorded by Roper, were afterwards 
improved upon by Cresacre More, according to whom Sir 
Thomas added : ‘ These dances of hers will prove such dances 
that she will spurn off our heads like footballs, but it will not 
be long ere her head will dance the like dance.’ 

Yet still the King and Cromwell hesitated before they 
struck the fatal blow. In November 1534, two Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed declaring the king to be supreme head of 
the Church, and making it high treason to speak against the 
king, calling him heretic, tyrant, or infidel, either by word of 
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mouth or in writing. On the strength of these acts, More 
was visited by Cromwell and other members of the council, 
and repeatedly examined as to his opinions on the subject of 
the king’s supremacy. After this Margaret made another 
desperate attempt, and once more obtained leave to see her 
father. The day she spent with him was the 4th of May, 
which had been fixed for the execution of the monks of the 
Charterhouse, who had also refused to take an oath which 
their conscience could not approve. Together the father and 
daughter stood at the prison window and saw the martyrs 
‘cheerfully going to their deaths as bridegrooms to their 
marriage. On June 22, More’s old friend and companion 
in prison, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was put to death, 
and on July 1 his own trial began in Westminster Hall. His 
courage and calmness did not fail him in the presence of his 
judges. He utterly denied having spoken seditious words 
against the king, and pointed out that he could not be con- 
demned for keeping silence, since no statute could punish 
people excepting for words and deeds. But his doom was 
already sealed, and he was declared guilty of death, a sentence 
which Lord Campbell ‘justly calls the blackest crime that 
has ever been perpetrated in England under the form of law.’ 
When the farce of the trial was over, More asked leave to 
speak. 


‘Since Iam condemned,’ he said, ‘and God knows how, I wish 
to speak freely of your statute, for the discharge of my conscience. 
For the seven years that I have studied the matter, I have not read 
in any approved doctor of the Church, that a temporal lord could, or 
ought to be, head of the spirituality.’ 


Here the Chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley, interrupted him, 
and asked him if he held himself wiser than all the bishops 
and nobles of the realm who had taken the oath of supremacy. 


‘ My lord,’ replied More, with great dignity, ‘for one bishop of 
your opinion I have a hundred saints of mine ; and for one Parlia- 
ment of yours, and God knows of what kind, I have all the general 
councils for a thousand years. . . . I know well that the reason why 
you have condemned me is because I have never been willing to 
consent to the king’s second marriage ; but I hope, in the divine 
goodness and mercy, that as St. Paul and St. Stephen, whom he 
persecuted, are now friends in paradise, so we, though differing in 
this world, shall be united in perfect charity in the other. I pray 
God to protect the king and give him good counsel’ (p. 423). 


As they led him back to prison Margaret Roper met him 
at the Tower Wharf, and rushing through the guards who 
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surrounded her father, fell on his neck and kissed him. He 
gave her his blessing with many tender and loving words, and 

then passed on. But she could not bear to let him go, and 
once more burst through the crowd of armed men, and clasp- 
ing her father’s neck, kissed him again and again, until at last 
‘with a full and heavy heart she was fain to depart from him, 
the beholding whereof, says Roper, ‘was to many that were 
present so lamentable that it made them for very sorrow 
thereof to weep.’ And Erasmus in his account tells us that 
even the guards were moved to tears at the sight of her love 
and grief. On the 5th July More wrote his last letter to 
Margaret, with a charred stick, sending messages and such 
little gifts as he had about him to the different members of his- 
family, and bidding them all farewell, since he hoped to die 
the next day, which would be the eve of the Translation of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and the octave of St. Peter’s festival. 


‘Therefore,’ he writes to this darling child, ‘to-morrow long I to 
go toGod. I never liked your manner towards me better than when 
you kissed me last, for I love when daughterly love and dear charity 
hath no leisure to look to worldly courtesy. Farewell, my dear child, 
and pray for me, and I shall for you and all your friends, that we may 
merrily meet in heaven’ (p. 428). 


And the next morning, when Sir Thomas Pope came with 
tears in his eyes to tell him he must die that day, he thanked 
him and begged him to ask the king as a last favour that his 
daughter Margaret might be present at his burial. Then he 
went out to die, as calmly as other men go home to bed. To 
the last his old sense of humour never failed him. 


‘The scaffold,’ says Roper, ‘was very unsteady, and putting his 
feet on the ladder, he said merrily to the Lieutenant (Sir Edmund 
Walsingham, Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower), “I pray thee, see 
me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for myself.” Then 
desired he all the people to pray for him, and to bear witness with 
him that he should there suffer death in and for the faith of the 
Catholic Church.’ 


This is Roper’s account. The French report, copied by 
Erasmus, adds that he exhorted 


‘the people to pray for the king, that God would send him good 
counsel, and protested that he died his faithful servant, but especially 
the servant of God. He then knelt down, and, according to Stapleton, 
recited the psalm Miserere, which had always been his favourite 
prayer. The executioner as usual asked pardon, and he kissed him, 
saying cheerfully, “ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do 
thy office. My neck is very short ; take heed, therefore, thou strike 
not awry, for saving of thine honesty ”’ (p. 434). 
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Then he blindfolded himself, and moved his beard care- 
fully on one side as he laid his head on the block. ‘ Pity that 
should be cut,’ he was heard to murmur; ‘ ¢/at has never 
committed treason.’ So he died. His body was buried, as 
he had desired, by Margaret Roper, in the Chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vincula in the Tower. His name is now inscribed on the 
memorial tablet near the door, and immediately below we 
read the names of Anne Boleyn, of her brother, Lord 
Rochford, and of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who, 
next to the king, had been the three chief instruments of his 
death, and who were so soon to share his fate and lie in the 
same grave. Margaret Roper, we know, obtained possession 
of her father’s head after it had been exposed on a stake on 
London Bridge, and kept it reverently while she lived. 
Erasmus tells us that it was easily recognized, because the 
face was almost as fair as in life. For this pious act Margaret 
herself was summoned before the council and accused of 
keeping her father’s head as a relic, as well as his writings. 
She replied, with a courage worthy of her cause, that she had 
rescued her father’s head that it might not become the food of 
fishes, and that she had only kept a few of his writings, besides 
familiar letters, which were her daily comfort. Fortunately, 
she had powerful friends at court, and she was allowed to go 
home in peace. ‘Carrying her love beyond the grave,’ says 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘she desired that the head might be 
buried with her when she died. The remains of this precious 
relic are said to have been since observed in the burial-place, 
lying on what had been her bosom.’ But this beautiful legend 
is hardly borne out by facts. A leaden-shaped box, appa- 
rently containing a head, does indeed rest in the vault of the 
Roper family at St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury; but 
Margaret herself was buried with her mother in the vault 
prepared by Sir Thomas More during his lifetime in the old 
church at Chelsea. She only survived her father nine years, 
and died in 1544. Her husband lived thirty-four years longer, 
and by his last will desired that he might be buried at Chelsea, 
‘in the vault with the body of my dearly-beloved wife (whose 
soul our Lord pardon), where my father-in-law, Sir Thomas 
More (whose soul Jesus bless), did mind to be buried.’ But, 

for some reason unknown to us, his children buried him in 
the family vault at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

The ‘right fair’ house at Chelsea passed into other hands, 
and was finally pulled down by Sir Hans Sloane in 1740. Nota 
trace now remains of that home of Christian virtue and wisdom 
which had stirred the wonder and roused the admiration of 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. G 
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Erasmus. And what of Erasmus himself? A cruel pang 
rent his heart when the news of these terrible events reached 
him at Bale, and he heard that More, dearest to him of 
mortals, had died on the scaffold. We know that he treasured 
up every detail of his beloved friend’s last moments, and him- 
self published a full account of More’s trial and execution 
under the assumed name of Covrinus Nucerinus. His own 
strength was failing fast, he was ill and suffering, and knew 
that he had not long to live. But, as with a heavy heart 
and trembling hand he laboured at his treatise on Ecclesiastes, 
the old memories of his youth came back upon him with 
sudden force, and he paid a last tribute to the friend he had 
loved so well in these mournful words :— 


‘We lament the loss of our merchandize in a shipwreck. What 
merchandize, however, is so precious as to admit of comparison with 
a real friend? The present time has been very cruel to me, since it 
has deprived me of so many greatly valued friends, first Warham, 
more lately Mountjoy, Fisher, Thomas More—whose breast was 
whiter than snow, to whom in point of genius none of all the distin- 
guished men whom England has brought forth in the past or will 
bring forth in the future can ever bear the least resemblance.’ 


ArT. IV.—THEOLOGY AND MORALITY IN 
MODERN FICTION. 


The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
In 3 vols. (London, 1892.) 
. The Wages of Sin,a Novel, By LUCAS MALET. (London, 
1891). 
. Darkness and Dawn; or Scenes in the Days of Nero, an 
Historic Tale. By F. W. FARRAR. (London, 1891.) 


AMONG the old Evangelical party, which did so much to keep 
alive the flame of piety in England during the early years of 
the present century, it was almost an axiom that the novel was 
an evil thing—a thing to be abhorred of all good Christians. 
‘Novels in prose,’ wrote Legh Richmond to his daughters, ‘I 
need not now forbid. Ignorant as you are of their bad ten- 
dency by experience, you, I am persuaded, trust me on that 
head, and will never sacrifice time, affection, or attention to 
them.’ His biographer, Mr. Grimshaw, is careful to impress 
upon the reader that Mr. Richmond himself ‘sought his ma- 
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terials, not in the region of fancy, but in the less questionable 
sources of fact and reality.’’ It required all the popularity and 
unimpeachable character of Hannah More to reconcile the 
religious world to ‘ Ccelebs in Search of a Wife,’ though the tale 
was so Obviously ‘ serious’ that it was called by some ‘a dra- 
matic sermon’; and it is partly, no doubt, in reference to this 
most harmless work that the same Mr. Grimshaw alludes 
doubtfully to ‘a class of publications which profess to convey 
religious truths under the garb of fiction.’ 

Narrow-minded as all this may sound, it should not be for- 
gotten that the majority of novels then known furnished at 
least an excuse for the prejudices of these good people. Of 
course there were exceptions ; but it is not unreasonable to 
form one’s judgment on the rule, not on the exception. Un- 
fortunately the law of action and reaction, and the law of de- 
mand and supply came in here. Novels of an evil tendency 
raised the prejudices of good people, and the prejudices of 
good people tended to create novels of evil tendency. For 
novel-writers, like other candidates for public favour, catered 
for their own public ; if the condemnation of good people went 
without saying, they wrote for those who, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, were xot good. If they could not please the 
‘serious,’ they must try to please the ‘ worldly.’ 


‘Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.’ 


Those who halted between two opinions, and were half-serious 
and half-worldly, would read their novel on the sly, and put 
it away as a guilty thing in the presence of their serious 
friends. 

The spell was broken by Sir Walter Scott. It was he who 
not only raised the novel to an unprecedented popularity, but 
also set it on a pedestal, made it respectable, taught people 
not to be ashamed of reading it. He was perfectly justified 
by facts in the satisfaction he expressed towards the end of 
his life: ‘1 am now drawing to the close of my career ; I am 
fast shuffling off the stage ; I have been, perhaps, the most 
voluminous writer of the day, and it zs a comfort to me to 
think that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt 
no man’s principle.’ Not that he succeeded in satisfying the 
Evangelicals. They always regarded the Waverley Novels 
with suspicion ; but he contributed in no slight degree to 
loosen the hold which Evangelicalism had upon the nation, 
among other ways by demonstrating practically the fallacy 
of its indiscriminate protest against novels. Good and sen- 


1 Life of Rev. Legh Richmond, by Rev. T. S. Grimshaw, p. 303. 
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sible people rebelled against the theory that novel-reading 
was necessarily a waste, or worse than a waste, of time when 
novel after novel poured forth from the press in rapid succes- 
sion, every one of which was capable of affording instruction, 
as well as pleasure, to the most highly-cultured men and 
women, while it might be read without a blush by the most 
innocent of school-girls, and could harmlessly satisfy that 
craving for adventure which alone will induce the average 
school-boy to take up a book at all for his own amusement. 
The enormous demand for these books, which really gave to 
most of their readers a fresh experience of literature, appears 
from a remark of Constable in 1822, that ‘a new novel from 
the author of Waverley put down for the time every other 
literary performance,’ and by the statement in 1829 that the 
monthly sale of the novels was thirty-five thousand. Readers 
of Miss Austen will remember how that admirable novelist 
protests indignantly in orthanger Abbey against the light 
esteem in which novels were held, and declares that her craft 
is ‘an injured body’ (p. 22). She could not have made this 
complaint twenty years later. A silent revolution had been 
going on in public opinion upon the subject, and the author 
of the revolution was Sir Walter Scott. The great wizard of 
the North touched the novel with his magic wand, and it lost 
ali its moral unwholesomeness and all its intellectual weak- 
ness. In fact, Sir Walter did for the novel what Addison had 
done for the essay a century before: he gave it a recognized 
status in the literary world. 
The Waverley Novels would quite come under discussion 
in connexion with the subject suggested by the title of this 
article ; for the writer did not in the least shrink from touching 
upon delicate questions of theology and morality. On the 
contrary, he gave great offence in some quarters by his ‘ free 
handling’ (to use a modern phrase) of the grave theological 
questions at issue between the Puritans and their adversaries. 
In some of his best-drawn characters the theological element 
was the most prominent feature ; but though there is never 
the slightest doubt as to the direction in which his own sym- 
pathies lay, though some of his most humorous descriptions 
are those of grotesque and extravagant forms which religion 
took, no candid person will contend that he ever wrote in an 
irreligious tone, or ever tried to unsettle men’s faith in the 
great verities of the Christian religion. It is the same with 
regard to morality. In what many consider his masterpiece, 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian, he certainly does not evade deli- 
cate matters, which, alas! no true picture of real life can 
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violated; that is, in the purely gratuitous and most awk- 
wardly introduced attack upon the vicar of Haworth, who 
wished to restore his church at the expense of sweeping 
away the pew in which Miss Charlotte Bronté used to wor- 
ship. We know nothing about the merits of the case ; but 
surely on general grounds it is reasonable to suppose that a 
clergyman might be actuated not by ‘ mere hatred for intellect 
and contempt of the popular voice’ (i. 158), but by a desire 
to make his church fit for the high and holy purpose for 
which it was intended. Having seen the church in its old 
state, we cannot think that the arrangements generally and the 
historical pew in particular were conducive to that end. 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 


but the vicarage pew was not a thing of beauty, and must 
have been anything but a joy for ever to a clergyman with 
an eye for the fitness of things, who had perpetually to gaze 
upon it. But the rights and the wrongs of the Haworth 
Church restoration question are not at all to the point. It 
would have seemed to us equally a mistake if Mrs. Humphry 
Ward had taken the other side. David Grieve had nothing 
to do with the matter, and it is with David Grieve that we 
are concerned. 

His ‘ History’ is divided into four parts or ‘ Books,’ entitled 
respectively ‘Childhood, ‘ Youth, ‘Storm and Stress,’ and 
‘Maturity.’ It is a curious division, the first two parts and the 
last conveying simply the idea of time, the third much more ; 
but this is a minor point. 

Nowhere do Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great powers come 
out more strikingly than in the book on ‘ Childhood.’ More 
unpromising materials to work up one can scarcely conceive. 
The scene is the High Peak of Derbyshire, but that part of 
it from which the edge of romance is rubbed off by a view 
of the tall chimneys of the cotton mills at Stockport and 
Staleybridge, with the smoke of Manchester darkening the far 
horizon. The characters are two extremely unpleasant 
children, of that most uncomfortable and unattractive age 
between twelve and fourteen ; their uncle, a poor, weak crea- 
ture, but a God-fearing man of the narrowest type of dissent ; 
his virago of a wife, who bullies her husband, treats his 
orphan nephew and niece shamefully, is grasping to the verge 
of dishonesty, has not a single amiable quality, and is none 
the more attractive because there is a horrible veneer of 
religion over her ; two dissenting preachers attached to no 
particular denomination, and a half-dazed ex-schoolmaster. 
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These are the materials out of which Mrs. Humphry Ward 


‘ contrives to weave a singularly powerful and intensely inter- 


esting tale. Her general purpose is gradually to develop the 
strong character of her hero ; and this purpose is kept steadily 
in view from the very first. David and Louie are both 
enfants terribles ; but you see from the beginning that there are 
moral and intellectual capacities in the brother which are 
wanting in the sister; and the difference is more clearly 
brought out as the story proceeds. 

Book II. opens with the description of a vegetarian eating- 
house in Manchester, kept by a disreputable old infidel called 
Daddy Lomax, who has an equally objectionable brother-in- 
law with whom he is at daggers drawn, one Purcell, a book- 
seller, of the Baptist persuasion, who combines a high Christian 
profession with a low Christian practice. David has run away 
from home to push his fortunes at Manchester. Being a 
devourer of books he becomes a useful assistant to Purcell, and 
being intent upon economy,a regular customer of Lomax at his 
cheap eating-house. Purcell and Lomax have each a daughter, 
both of whom are far too good for their respective parents. 
Lucy Purcell is a vain, flighty girl, but good at heart, and 
rather pretty ; Dora is a saint, to whose purity and self-denial 
Mrs. Humphry Ward does full justice, though, of course, she 
disagrees with her very advanced Church views. Both girls 
fall in love with the handsome David, but David’s mind is set 
on other things than love. He has suffered a violent reaction 
from his Puritan training, and become a pronounced free- 
thinker, attending secularist lectures at the Hall of Science, 
speaking at secularist meetings, and devouring all the anti- 
Christian books he can lay his hands upon. We fear the 
authoress means us to contrast the intellectual weakness of 
the amiable pietist with the intellectual strength of the no 
less amiable sceptic ; that, at least, is the impression left upon 
our mind by her sketch. But perhaps we are doing Mrs. 
Humphry Ward injustice; for at Manchester, one of the 
dissenting preachers, who had taught David in his childhood, 
again turns up, and he certainly is no fool. Ancrum, who 
ends by turning Roman Catholic, and Dora are the good 
angels of David’s life. David and Purcell can no more agree 
than oilcan mingle with vinegar, so David sets up for himself 
and is thriving famously, when his vindictive old master all 
but ruins him by buying his house over his head and turning 
him out into the streets. From this imminent danger he is 
rescued by Lucy Purcell, who at the risk of her father’s wrath 
(from which she does not escape) warns him just in time. 
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This incident, which is described with wonderful force and 
vividness, is really the point on which the whole story turns ; 
and here we must warn the reader against the mistake into 
which we ourselves fell, of not taking sufficient interest at the 
outset in the complex character of Lucy. David, with the 
help of a volunteer assistant, who is attracted by his powerful 
character, becomes more and more prosperous, being patronized 
by a literary nobleman, Lord Driffield, among others. Every- 
thing seems to be going on well when Louie suddenly appears 
upon the scene, being now a grown-up young woman, 
dazzlingly beautiful, but more odious than ever. At David's 
request, Dora undertakes to teach her church embroidery ; 
but Dora regards her work as a sort of sacred thing, a part of 
her religion ; while the godless Louie is of the earth earthy, and 
nothing but the love Dora bears to David can induce her to 
tolerate her pupil. Louie has positively no redeeming feature, 
either of heart or mind; she is a Becky Sharp without her 
cleverness, an Undine without her amiability. From beginning 
to end she is a thorn in David’s side ; but he has received her 
as a sacred legacy from his dying father and nobly endeavours 
to make the best of her. 

Hitherto David’s moral character has been spotless ; the 
temptations of a large town, all the more dangerous in his 
case on account of his personal beauty and fascinating 
character, and, we would add, the absence of that safeguard 
which a definite religious faith supplies, had not lured him 
from the paths of purity. But in an evil hour a tempter 
appears in the shape of an old Frenchman, who persuades him 
to go to Paris in the interests of his trade. Louie, of course 
insists upon accompanying him, and Book III., ‘Storm and 
Stress,’ opens with an account of their joyous journey, which 
proves to be the road to ruin. In the interests of morality, 
no less than in the interests of art, we do think that this 
‘Book’ might with great advantage have been shortened—at 
any rate, we may cut the account of it very short here. David 
becomes entangled with a French girl and forgets all about 
Louie, who falls an easy victim to a Frenchman, by profession 
a sculptor, by nature a brute. The details of the double in- 
trigue are described with unnecessary minuteness, and in some 
parts with actual coarseness. We have no desire to be prudish, 
and are not complaining about the introduction of the sad 
story ; but it is a story which ought to have been touched upon 
lightly and handled with great delicacy. Our best novelists, 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, have all handled 
it; but who will deny that the Heart of Mid-Lothian, Vanity 
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Fair, David Copperfield, and Adam Bede are books fit for 
delicate minds? We should hesitate before saying so much 
about Book III. of David Grieve, extending, alas! as it does, 
over 250 pages. It is the least interesting as well as the 
least edifying part of the work, and might with great ad- 
vantage be ‘ Bowdlerized ’ and abbreviated to at least half its 
length. Surely we are not going back to the bad old times 
when novels were, not without reason, tabooed in many 
Christian households! It is a real relief when David is de- 
serted by his paramour and just rescued from suicide by one 
of his good angels, Mr. Ancrum, who carries him back to 
Manchester. There he prospers more than ever, and out of 
gratitude apparently, rather than love, marries Lucy Purcell. 
Such a marriage in the hands of an inferior artist would 
probably have been made to turn out unhappily, either reduc- 
ing David to his wife’s level, or ending in a fiasco, the result 
of an utter incompatibility of temperament. But Mrs. 
Humphry Ward treats it in a much more original and 
artistic way. The hard features of David’s character are 
softened and mellowed by his contact with the child-nature 
of his son and his wife, with whose little petulances and 
vanities he is wonderfully forbearing. He is the best of 
husbands, the best of fathers, and the best of masters. One 
of the gems of the book is the account of a two days’ visit 
at the country seat of his old patron, Lord Driffield, which, 
against his better judgment, David is persuaded to make with 
Lucy, to satisfy the social ambition of the latter. David is, 
of course, able to hold his own with the best of them, but 
poor Lucy is sadly mortified at the coldness of her reception. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward here gives full play to a refined and 
delicate sense of humour, which had only broken out here 
and there in the book on the childhood. Like all true 
humourists, she is full of pathos, and one hardly knows 
whether to laugh or cry over her wonderfully vivid account of 
Lucy’s bitter disappointment. There is something very touch- 
ing, as well as amusing, in the story of the poor child-wife’s 
gradual perception of the fact that she is not her husband’s 
equal. The pathos reaches its climax in the account of her 
death, which really rivals the death-scene of Helen Pendennis 
or Colonel Newcome, and rises far above that of ‘little Nell.’ 
It would have been far better if Mrs. Humphry Ward had 
written more in this vein, instead of giving us long and dreary 
analyses of the progressive attitude of David towards reli- 
gion. Such discussions are out of place in a novel, even 
when the novelist is a profound theologian. But Mrs. 
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Humphry Ward is not a theologian, and she gets sadly out 
of her depth. What in the world, for instance, does she mean 
by the following amazing passage? ‘ By chance a little Zzfe 
of Berkeley, and upon it an old edition of the Works, fell into 
his hands. As he was turning over the leaves the Adciphron 
so struck him that he turned to the first page ’—and, to cut 
a long story short, read all through Berkeley’s writings, of 
which our authoress gives us a not very clear description, that 
is certainly not worth quoting. Then she goes on: ‘ But in 
the very midst of this overwhelming vision he said suddenly 
to himself, “There is another way, another answer—Dora’s 
way and Ancrum’s.” Aye, the way of faith, etc. ete. 
What! the way of faith another way from the way recom- 
mended in Alciphron? There is really no other alternative 
except to conclude that Mrs. Ward has either not read or not 
understood Adciphron. Why, the very object of the work is 
to annihilate ‘the minute philosopher’ who does xzot go the 
way of faith, who is content to believe in a good God without 
receiving, in its fulness, the doctrines of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God and Holy Scripture as the inspired Word of 
God. In short, Berkeley’s Adciphron, like Butler’s Analogy, 
was written for the express purpose of combating the very 
position which David Grieve (must we add, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward herself ?) takes. 

Again, does Mrs. Humphry Ward quite know what she is 
writing about when she represents David attending, at Dora’s 
persuasion, a service at St. Damian’s in Passion Week—we 
doubt, by the way, whether the ‘ Ritualists’ of St. Damian’s 
would have called Holy Week ‘ Passion Week ’—and hearing 
a sermon from ‘a High Church canon with a considerable 
reputation for eloquence, which was ‘an elegant, worthless 
jumble of Gibbon, Horace, St. Augustine, Wesley, Newman, 
and Mill’? (iii. too-1), High Church canons have surely 
something else to think about in ‘ Passion Week’ than Gibbon 
and Horace. 

The view of Christianity which David Grieve takes in his 
‘Maturity,’ and which he considers ‘far more positive, fruitful, 
and human than he has yet held,’ and ‘ would fain believe it 
the Christianity of the future’ (iii. 148), seems to us to be the 
most hopelessly untenable of all views. It is, in a word, a 
Christianity from which all the supernatural element is care- 
fully eliminated. ‘The legend of Bethlehem and the my- 
thology of the Trinity are no longer matters of particular 
interest or debate with him’ (zd.) ‘ The narrative of Mark is 
‘full of legendary accretion’ (iii. 324). He sees the spirit of 
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the dead Lucy in a dream, and thinks that ‘certain elements 
in the Resurrection stories may be originally traced to such 
experiences as these.’ 

‘T am irresistibly drawn,’ he goes on, ‘to believe that the strange 

and mystic scene beside the lake, in the appendix chapter to the 
Gospel of St. John, arose in some such way. There is the same 
mixture of elements—of the familiar with the ghostly, the trivial with 
the passionate and exalted—which my own consciousness has so 
often trembled under in these last visionary months. The well- 
known lake, the old scene of fishers and fishing-boats, and on the 
shore the mysterious figure of the Master—the same yet not the same, 
the little vivid details of the fire of coals, the broiled fish and bread, 
the awe and longing of the disciples: it is borne upon me with extra- 
ordinary conviction that the whole of it sprang, to begin with, from 
the dream of grief and exhaustion. Then, in an age which attached 
a peculiar and mystical importance to dreams, the beautiful, thrilling 
fancy passed from mouth to mouth, became almost immediately 
history instead of dream . . . and at last found a final resting-place 
as an epilogue to the Fourth Gospel’ (iii. 350). 
That is to say, it is all a myth. And yet he hopes to have 
‘the great figure of Christianity given back to him’; he 
hopes ‘ through and beyond dogmatic overlay and Messianic 
theory and wonder-loving addition, to recover, at least frag- 
mentarily, the actual voice, the first meaning, which is also 
the eternal meaning, of Jesus—Paul—* John”’; he hopes to 
gain ‘a conception of Christianity in which you discern once 
more its lasting validity and significance—its imperishable 
place in human life’ (iii. 354). 

Now, if these vague hopes have any definite meaning at 
all, they must mean that he hopes to keep the moral, while he 
rejects the supernatural, side of Christianity. But the super- 
natural is so inextricably bound up with the moral element 
that it is impossible with any logical consistency to refuse the 
one and accept the other. Nay, the rejection of the super- 
natural involves zpso facto the rejection of the moral ; for, is 
it not distinctly immoral for a man to claim supernatural 
powers for himself or others when he knows it to be a false 
claim? And if he does not know it to be so, his moral teach- 
ing is vitiated by his ignorance. As a teacher an unconscious 
impostor is as futile as a conscious impostor. But it isa 
wearisome and profitless task to follow Mrs. Humphry Ward 
or David Grieve through the mazes of his or her theology. 
In her next novel, which all competent readers will eagerly 
welcome, it is earnestly to be hoped that she will be content 
to give us a story of mingled humour and pathos, which she 
knows so well how to write, and not dabble in theology, for 
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theology is a science, and cannot be safely handled by the 
most brilliant amateur. 

The Wages of Sin need not detain us long. It is a still 
more glaring instance of that retrograde tendency in modern 
novels against which it is the main object of the present 
article to protest ; and it is a bad sign of the times that the 
book should have achieved so wide a popularity. It isa book 
of considerable force, as all Lucas Malet’s books are ; but its 
general tone is thoroughly unwholesome, while many passages 
in it are indescribably coarse, the coarseness being sore, rather 
than /ess, offensive when it is veiled in the form of innuendo. 
It is on the ground of morality rather than of theology that 
The Wages of Sin is objectionable ; for though James Coult- 
hurst, whom we suppose we must consider the hero, gives 
vent to language and sentiments inexpressibly painful to 
Christian ears, he is, whether the writer intended him to be 
so or not, a ruffian from whom one would expect such lan- 
guage and sentiments. The plot of the book turns upon his 
seducing, or being seduced by, a village girl whom he met in 
one of his expeditions as an artist. He wins his spurs in the 
world of art by painting a picture, in which he and the girl 
are the principal figures, and which he calls by the suggestive 
name, ‘The Road to Ruin’—in itself a sufficiently revolting 
idea. This picture, having made a sensation, introduces him 
into the world of fashion, where he, of course, falls in love with 
a beautiful and pure-minded lady, who, equally of course, falls 
in love with him. The village girl, who has long lived with 
him as his mistress, hangs like a dead weight upon his neck, 
and the chief interest of the book lies in the entanglement of 
the three ; for, with the exception of two well-drawn clergy- 
men and an honest young squire with more muscle than 
brains, the other personages with which the canvas is over- 
crowded are little more than lay figures. The plot will thus 
remind novel-readers of Gerald Griffin’s touching tale, which 
was published nearly fifty years ago under the title of The 
Collegians, but did not become popular until it was spoiled by 
the dramatic representation of it under the name of ‘ The 
Colleen Bawn.” But if we take Zhe Wages of Sin and The 
Collegians as specimens of the way in which the same sad 
story is told now and in which it was told half a century ago, 
the retrograde tendency of modern fiction is painfully mani- 
fest. There was a private marriage in the one case; no hint 
of one in the other. Hardress Cregan is a gentleman ; James 
Coulthurst is not. Eily O’Connor is one of nature’s ladies ; 
Jenny Parris is a coarse animal. Both stories end with the 
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deaths of the victims ; but Eily’s end melts one to tears, 
Jenny’s fills one with disgust. One objectionable feature in 
The Wages of Sin is the flippant use of Scriptural lan- 
guage. What possible point, except to offend devout 
minds, can there be in such expressions as ‘ getting ready 
salvation arks of gopher or any other species of wood 
against a possibly diluvian future’ (p. 217) ; or, ‘that undu- 
lating spinster, and other children of whom one charitably 
trusts that Wisdom may one day be justified’ (p, 222)? Or 
in describing the effects of a very unpleasant meeting between 
James Coulthurst and Mary Crookenden thus : ‘ For the man 
these few minutes held a baptism of water to the washing 
away of sin, For the woman they held a baptism of fire to 
the quickening of the Spirit’ (p. 251)? The very last thing 
which any of these three passages has to do with is religion ; 
so why use religious phrases? In the interests of art no less 
than of morality we sincerely trust that Lucas Malet will not 
be misled by the temporary popularity of Zhe Wages of Sin 
into writing more books in a similar vein, but will employ 
more worthily her undoubted powers. 

Indeed, to take the lowest ground, novelists would best 
consult their own interests by writing books which are not 
antagonistic to Christianity (in the intelligible, not the David 
Grievian, sense of the term) or morality. For the heart of the 
British nation is sound at the core in regard to both these 
points ; and few novelists who have been unsound on either 
of them have gained a really permanent hold upon the public 
mind. This has always seemed to us to be the reason why 
so extremely powerful a writer as the author of Guy Living- 
stone so soon dropped out of the public favour. Like some 
living writers whom we could mention, he pleased for a time ; 
but his time was short ; and so, we venture to prophesy, will 
their time be. Tales of an anti-Christian or immoral tendency 
may find a congenial soil in France, but they are exotics 
which do not take kindly to British soil—and long may they 
continue to be so. 

The third book on our list, Darkness and Dawn, stands 
out in marked contrast with the other two in its treatment 
of theology and morality. If Archdeacon Farrar is not 
religious and moral, he is nothing; but we gladly own that 
he is both. Before discussing his work, however, we must 
tender him an apology, or, at least, an explanation, for treat- 
ing it in this connexion at all; for he expressly deprecates 
such treatment. ‘This book,’ he says, ‘is not a novel, and is. 
not to be judged as a novel’ (Preface), But, waiving the 
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objectionable word ‘novel,’ how zs Darkness and Dawn to 
be judged if not as a work of fiction? By the writer’s own 
admission, ‘Onesimus, Pudens, Claudia, and a few others, 
must be regarded as imaginary persons, except in name’ 
(2d.). But the history of these persons takes up no 
inconsiderable part of the book; and it is obvious that 
the conversations and many of the actions of the other 
characters are purely fictitious. No doubt, as the writer 
contends, authority might be found for the leading facts, 
but so it might for the leading facts, say, in Zhe Last Days 
of Pompeti, and is not that a novel? Venturing, therefore, 
to treat Darkness and Dawn as belonging to the depart- 
ment of ‘ modern fiction,’ let us see how it appears from the 
point of view taken in this article. Canon Farrar is all on the 
side of belief and goodness, not on the side of unbelief and 
badness, and so far we may be thankful. But we are afraid 
that his way of commending religion and morality through 
the medium of his ‘historical tale,’ is in some respects an 
instance of the way how zot todo it. The book has been 
violently, and, we think, unjustly abused; ‘ pinchbeck,’ 
‘detestable,’ and all sorts of uncomplimentary epithets have 
been hurled at it; and really we are more sorry than sur- 
prised, for Canon Farrar has the knack of setting people’s 
backs up. He is so solemn, so utterly deficient in the sense 
of humour, so fond of the ‘high-falutin’’ style that we can 
understand his being, to some minds, exasperating to the last 
degree. In painting his portraits he knows no such colour as 
grey ; there is nothing between the most spotless white and 
black of the deepest dye. Pomponia is one‘whose gentle in- 
fluence moved fearlessly with halcyon wings over the turbid 
abyss of crime’ (ii. 127). Nero is ‘this wretched meticulous 
creature, with no manliness in him; this lump of egregious 
vanity, this catspaw of Tigellinus,whose effeminacy was steeped 
in the blood of the innocent which he had shed like water, this 
womanish man’ (ii.260). Now we do not for a moment deny 
that Nero was quite as bad as he is painted, and that Pomponia 
was as good—if, that is, she lived consistently up to the standard 
of her religion, though, alas ! how few have done so in any age! 
—But we can understand readers rebelling against this sort 
of thing. Canon Farrar is a highly cultivated scholar. It is 
strange that his acquaintance with the great classical writers 
of Greece and Rome has not given him a simpler and purer 
taste and style. While thoroughly sympathising with his 
object, we found ourselves constantly murmuring in effect 
‘non tali auxilio’ during the study of his book. However, 
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the enormous sale of some of his earlier works, in which his 
peculiarities are at least as conspicuous as in Darkness and 
Dawn, shows that there are vast numbers who like this kind 
of writing. If they do, or if they can even tolerate it, they will 
not only find in these volumes a vast amount of accurate in- 
formation, and many vivid and interesting descriptions, but 
will be led in the right way both as to their belief and as to 
their conduct. We therefore heartily wish the book success, 
and only hope that it will not raise prejudices in those who 
have a repugnance to the florid against the good cause of 
religion and morality which we are quite sure the writer had 
at heart. 


ArT. V.—THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
EUSEBIUS. 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. A New Series. Translated into 
English, with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes, 
under the editorial supervision of HENRY WACE, D.D., 
and PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., in connection with a 
number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. 
Vol. I. Eusebius: Church History ; Life of Constantine 
the Great, and Oration in Praise of Constantine. (Oxford 
and New York, 1890.) 


MANY of us are, perhaps, not aware, and few of us sufficiently 
bear in mind, how great is the debt which Christendom owes 
to Eusebius, friend of Pamphilus, Bishop of Czsarea, and 
the Father of Ecclesiastical History. Born probably in 
Palestine, not long after the middle of the third century, 
and living up to the close of the fourth decade of the cen- 
tury which followed, he happily saw that his own lifetime 
covered a crisis in the history of the Church, and he happily 
conceived the idea of writing an account of the successions of 
the holy Apostles, and of the times which had elapsed from 
the days of the Saviour to his own. We shall quote at some 
length the author’s account of the plan of his work, because 
it is necessary to any discussion of that work—an elementary 
truth which has not been always remembered —and because 
it will furnish a fair specimen of both the translation and the 
comments provided for us in the edition which forms the 
special subject of the present article :-— 
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‘It is my purpose to write an account of the successions of the 
holy apostles, as well as of the times which have elapsed from the days 
of our Saviour to our own ; and to relate the many important events 
which are said to have occurred in the history of the Church ; and 
to mention those who have governed and presided over the Church 
in the most prominent parishes, and those who in each generation 
have proclaimed the divine word either orally or in writing. It is 
my purpose also to give the names and number and times of those 
who through love of innovation have run into the greatest errors, and, 
proclaiming themselves discoverers of knowledge falsely so-called,' 
have unmercifully like fierce wolves devastated the flock of Christ. It is 
my intention, moreover, to recount the misfortunes which immediately 
came upon the whole Jewish nation in consequence of their plots 
against our Saviour, and to record the ways and the times in which 
the divine word has been attacked by the Gentiles, and to describe 
the character of those who at various periods have contended for it 
in the face of blood and of tortures, as well as the confessions which 
have been made in our own days, and finally the gracious and kindly 
succor which our Saviour has afforded them all. Since I propose to 
write of all these things I shall commence my work with the beginning 
of the dispensation? of our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ.* 

‘But at the outset I must crave for my work the indulgence of 
the wise ;4 for I confess that it is beyond my power to produce a 
perfect and complete history, and since I am the first to enter upon 
the subject, I am attempting to traverse as it were a lonely and un- 


trodden path.® I pray that I may have God as my guide and the 


1 OC Fy Tim. vi..207 

2 ¢ Greek, oixovopia. Suicer (Thesaurus Eccles.) points out four uses of 
this word among ecclesiastical writers: (1) Ministerium Evangelit. 
(2) Providentia et numen (i.e. of God). (3) Nature humane assumtio. 
(4) Totius redemptionis mysterium et passionts Christi sacramentum. 
Valesius says, “The ancient Greeks use the word to denote whatever 
Christ did in the world to proclaim salvation for the human race, and 
thus the first oicovouia rod Xpiorod is the incarnation, as the last oikovopia 
is the passion.” The word in the present case is used in its wide sense 
to denote not simply the act of incarnation, but the whole economy or 
dispensation of Christ upon earth. See the notes of Heinichen upon this. 
passage, vol. iii. p. 4 sg., and of Valesius, vol. i. p. 2.’ 

8 ¢Five MSS., followed by nearly all the editors of the Greek text and 
by the translators Stigloher and Crusé, read rod Geov after Xpusrov. The 
words, however, are omitted by the majority of the best MSS. and by 
Rufinus, followed by Heinichen and Closs (see the note of Heinichen, 
vol. i. p. 4). 

4 ©All the MSS. followed by the majority of the editors read edyra- 
povayv, which must agree with Adyos. Heinichen, however, followed by 
Burton, Schwegler, Closs, and Stigloher, read ebyvapusver, which I have 
also accepted. Closs translates die Nachsicht der Kenner; Stigloher 
wohlwollende Nachsicht. Crusé avoids the difficulty by omitting the 
word ; an omission which is quite unwarranted.’ 

5 ‘Eusebius is rightly called the “ Father of Church History.” He had 
no predecessors who wrote, as he did, with a comprehensive historical 
plan in view; and yet, as he tells us, much had been written of which he 
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power of the Lord as my aid, since I am unable to find even the 
bare footsteps of those who have traveled the way before me, except 
in brief fragments, in which some in one way, others in another, have 
transmitted to us particular accounts of the times in which they lived. 
From afar they raise their voices like torches, and they cry out, as 
from some lofty and conspicuous watch-tower, admonishing us where 
to walk and how to direct the course of our work steadily and safely. 
Having gathered therefore from the matters mentioned here and 
there by them whatever we consider important for the present work, 
and having plucked like flowers from a meadow the appropriate 
passages from ancient writers,' we shall endeavor to embody the 
whole in an historical narrative, content if we preserve the memory of 
the successions of the apostles pf our Saviour ; if not indeed of all, yet 
of the most renowned of them in those churches which are the most 
noted, and which even to the present time are held in honor. 

‘This work seems to me of especial importance because I know 
of no ecclesiastical writer who has devoted himself to this subject ; 
and I hope that it will appear most useful to those who are fond of 
historical research. I have already given an epitome of these things 
in the Chronological Canons? which I have composed, but notwith- 
standing that, I have undertaken in the present work to write as full 
an account of them as Iam able. My work will begin, as I have 
said, with the dispensation * of the Saviour Christ,—which is loftier 
and greater than human conception,—and with a discussion of his 
divinity ‘ ; for it is necessary, inasmuch as we derive even our name 


made good use in his History. The one who approached nearest to the 
idea of a Church historian was Hegesippus (see bk. iv. chap. 22, note 1), 
but his writings were little more than fragmentary memoirs, or collections 
of disconnected reminiscences. For instance, Eusebius, in bk. ii. chap. 
23, quotes from his fifth and last book the account of the martyrdom 
of James the Just, which shows that his work lacked at least all 
chronological arrangement. Julius Africanus (see bk. vi. chap. 31, 
note 1) also furnished Eusebius with much material in the line of chron- 
ology, and in his Chronicle Eusebius made free use of him. These are 
the only two who can in any sense be said to have preceded Eusebius 
in his province, and neither one can rob him of his right to be called the 
“ Father of Church History.”’ 

1 €One of the greatest values of Eusebius’ History lies in the quota- 
tions which it contains from earlier ecclesiastical writers. The works of 
many of them are lost, and are known to us only through the extracts 
made by Eusebius. This fact alone is enough to make his History of in- 
estimable worth.’ 

2 On Eusebius’s Chronicle, see the Prolegomena, p. 31 above.’ 

3 © olkovopia. See above, note 2.’ (P. 96). 

* ©@eodoyia. Suicer gives four meanings for this word: (1) Doctrina 
de Deo. (2) Doctrina de SS. Trinitate. (3) Divina Christi natura, seu 
doctrina de ea. (4) Scriptura sacra utriusque Testamenti. The word is 
used here in its third signification (cf. also chap. 2, § 3, and bk. v. chap. 
28, § 5). It occurs very frequently in the works of the Fathers with 
this meaning, especially in connection with oixovoyia, which is there quite 
commonly used to denote the “ human nature” of Christ. In the present 
chapter ofxovouia keeps throughout its more general signification of “the 
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from Christ, for one who proposes to write a history of the Church 
to begin with the very origin of Christ’s dispensation, a dispensation 
more divine than many think.’! 


The task which Eusebius undertook was undoubtedly one 
of stupendous difficulty: how difficult no one can realize 
who has not made some attempt at pioneer work in his- 
torical investigation ; how difficult no one can realize who 
cannot transplant the difficulties of such an attempt in the 
present to the beginning of the fourth century, and thus 
multiply them a hundredfold. But our author was not with- 
out special qualifications for the task, nor did special aids fail 
him in the execution of it. He had already published among 
his voluminous works the following, which are referred to in 
the Hzstory itself: (1) The Chronicle (ypovixoi xavoves), based 
in part upon the work of Julius Africanus in the preceding 
century, but the result of much independent investigation ;? 
(2) The Extracts from the Prophets (rpogntixai ’Exdoyai), a 
collection of Christological passages, with notes;* (3) The 
Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms (apyaiwv paptupiwv cvva- 
yoy), Which is not now extant, but it furnished materials 
for the Héstory ;4 (4) The Defence of Origen ('ArronXoyia itrép 
‘Opuyevous), a work in six books, five having been written 
jointly with Pamphilus, and the last by Eusebius alone, after 
his master’s death. Only the first book is now extant, and 
that only in the translation of Rufinus ;° (5) The Zzfe of Pam- 
philus (% tod Wapdirov Biov avaypagy,, in three books.’ The 
only fragment now extant is preserved by Jerome. Another 
work is referred to in the story as still in the future,’ the 
Martyrs of Palestine (epi tov év IlaXaictivn paptupyncdy- 
twv)—for there can be little doubt that this is the work in- 
tended. But it exists in two recensions—a longer one now 
extant in the Syriac only (edited by Cureton, 1861), and a 
shorter and later form in Greek, which is attached to most 
MSS. of the Hzstory. Both are almost certainly by Eusebius. 
Cureton thinks the shorter form was condensed for insertion 
in a second edition of the Hzstory. Bishop Lightfoot thinks 
it may have formed part of a larger work. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter into further details on 


Dispensation of Christ,” and is not confined to the mere act of incarnation, 
nor to his “human nature.”’ 

1 Of. cit. pp. 81, 82. ket) Sp 2 Sy 2a fa 2 

8 Ft 2, 0 S AE. 2S, vicpret, 42k: 

5 H. E. vi. 23, 33, 36; cf. Photius, B27. 118. 

§ Ad Hteron. i. 582. 1 i Z. Vik 32 $s VR. 325 “Vi FS 

5 Adv. Ruf. i. 9. ° #7. £. vit, 13. 
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these points, as our present purpose is to invite consideration 
of the fact that when our author entered upon his task he 
had in completed writings, and also in the mass of materials 
which must have been collected and investigated in the pre- 
paration of those writings, a workshop which was already 
well furnished for the work which was to be done in it. 
It is still more important to point out, inasmuch as it 
seems to have escaped general attention, that the workman’s 
plan had been to a large extent formed upon the earlier 
works, and was now fixed. The WAfzstory is indeed in- 
tended to be an enlarged Chronicle,‘an account of the suc- 
cessions of the holy apostles....’ ‘I have already given 
an epitome of these things in the ‘Chronological Canons’ 
which I have composed... .’! And the enlargement is to 
be made by extracts from the author’s accumulations from 
earlier writers. The work is to be chiefly an historical prose 
anthology : ‘ Having plucked like flowers from a meadow the 
appropriate passages from ancient writers, we shall endeavor 
to embody the whole in an historical narrative, content if we 
preserve the memory of the successions of the apostles of 
our Saviour... .’? Archdeacon Evans, in a well-known pass- 
age, says, ‘This noble pile stands as a Westminster Abbey in 
the region of sacred literature, crowded with the remains of 
the worthies of former days.’* It would have been more 
exact, and more in accord with the author’s own view, to de- 
scribe it as a campo santo of the great dead. ‘ How inestim- 
able,’ says the historian and guardian of Westminster Abbey, 
‘are the fragments of Hegesippus and the Epistle of the 
Church of Lyons embedded in the rhetoric of Eusebius!’ 
This characteristic method of embodying the ¢psisszma verba 
of earlier documents is one to which the author is constantly 
inviting attention, and on which he clearly prides himself. 
Does he quote the apocryphal letters of Abgarus? It is with 
these words: 

‘You have written evidence of these things taken from the archives 
of Edessa, which was at that time a royal city. For in the public 
registers there, which contain accounts of ancient times and the 
acts of Abgarus, the things have been found preserved down to the 
present time. But there is no better way than to hear the epistles 
themselves which we have taken from the archives and have literally 
translated from the Syriac language in the following manner.’ ® 

1 Pref. ut sup. p. 97. * Ut sup. p. 97. 

8 Biography of the Early Church, vol. i. p. 10. 

4 Stanley, Eastern Church, p. \vi.; see this quoted and enlarged in 
Bright’s Eusebius, /ztroduction, p. xlix. 

5 H. E. i. 13, op. cit. p. 100; cf. the conclusion on p. 102. 
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Writing of ee siantslnas: of Syn meon, he says, ‘ Hegesippus, 
whose words we have already quoted in various places, is a 
witness to this fact also.... But there is nothing like hearing 
the historian himself, who writes as follows.’' Referring to 
the epistle from Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, he adds, ‘ We 
cannot do better than to subjoin some passages from this 
epistle. . .. His words are as follows:’....? A quotation 
from an epistle of Dionysius which is not now extant is in- 
troduced with the formula, ‘ But there is nothing like hearing 
his own words,’ " 

In addition to this mass of materials ready to his hand, 
Eusebius had the inestimable advantage of access to the most 
complete theological libraries which were then in existence. 
In his own city of Czsarea was the collection of his friend 
and patron Pamphilus, which in works of theology, especially 
in copies of the Scripture and in commentaries upon them, 
rivalled the collections of Demetrius Phalereus and Pisi- 
stratus in profane literature. Of the works of Origen and 
other ecclesiastical writers which this library contained, 
Eusebius himself published a catalogue in his Lzfe of 
Pamphilus;* of its priceless MSS. some were published 
jointly by Pamphilus and Eusebius,° some were copied by 
their own hands. Within easy reach also was the famous 
library founded a hundred years before by Alexander of 
Jerusalem. It was specially rich in letters of the learned 
Churchmen of that time, and contained among its treasures 
the works of Beryllus of Bostra, of Hippolytus, and of Caius. 
We know from Eusebius himself that it furnished valuable 
material for his work.’ How largely he made use of these 
libraries and other collections of books is best seen by con- 
sulting any of the indexes to the Hzstory and other works. 


' #7, E. iii. 32, op. cét. p. 163. 2H. E. iv. 23, of. cét. p. 201. 

* H1..£. Vil. 23, 09. cit. p.. 307. © Hf. BN 32 

5 ¢ Ab origine elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt.’ Hieron. 
Pref. in Paralip.; Adv. Ruf. ii. 27. 

® ¢A colophon found in an extant Vatican MS., and given in facsimile 
in Migne’s Euseb. Of. iv. 875 (after Mai, B2b/. Nov. Patr. iv.), presents 
a lively picture of the common labour of the two friends at this time: “ It 
was transcribed from the editions of the Hexapla, and was corrected 
from the Tetrapla of Origen himself, which also had been corrected and 
furnished with scholia in his own handwriting ; whence I, Eusebius, added 
the scholia. Pamphilus and Eusebius corrected [this copy].” The read- 
ings of the “ Eusebian” copy (76 EvaeBiov, 7d BiBXiov Evo eBiovu rod Mapdidov) 
are frequently mentioned in the scholia of the Old Testament (Field’s 
Hexapla, i. p. xcix).’ Bishop Lightfoot in Déctionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 310. 

© ds tee VIL BR 
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Nor was our author a student of books only. His con- 
nexion with Constantine gave him access to courts and to 
men, and command of imperial archives, as of private libraries. 
One who had reason to know the value of such privileges 
describes Eusebius at the Council of Nicaea in these terms: 
‘He alone of the Eastern Prelates could tell what was in the 
mind of the Emperor ; he was the clerk of the Imperial closet ; 
he was the interpreter, the chaplain, the confessor of Con- 
stantine.’! This state of things existed in its fulness later 
than the period of the composition of the A/zstery, but it con- 
‘arms the general impression that Eusebius had special access 
to state documents and to the services of state interpreters ; 
and the publication of the A/zstory cannot be placed much 
earlier than the meeting of the Great and Holy Synod.” 

We know nothing of the method of our author’s literary 
compositions, but the library of Pamphilus was at once a 
school and aworkshop. It inherited the spirit and the labours 
of Origen. Now, Eusebius has told us how this great master 
was surrounded by amanuenses, copyists, and shorthand 
writers, women as well as men,? and it is natural to suppose 
that Eusebius, at least from the time of his consecration to 
the episcopal charge of Palestina Prima, availed himself of 
like services. The enormous mass of references and extracts 
contained in the pages of the Hzstory at once supply a field 
of labour, in which such services could properly find their place 
under the master’s immediate eye. More than one circum- 
stance in connexion with the //zstory may find an explana- 
tion in this supposition. 

Of the scholarship and erudition of Eusebius himself there 
can be no question. He was probably bilingual, and ac- 
quainted from boyhood with both Greek and Syriac—that is, 
with the two chief languages of primitive Christianity. There 
is no evidence that he was acquainted with Latin, the language 
of Tertullian and Cyprian and the North African Church. For 
this portion of his work he is dependent upon information at 
second-hand, and upon translations made by men who were 
themselves imperfectly instructed in Latin. Upon this ground 
a considerable deduction must be made from the value of the 
work ; but the deduction is less than it is commonly supposed 
to be, inasmuch as Latin was of comparatively small import- 
ance in the general history of the Church of the first three 
centuries. 

It has been not uncommon to bring against the History 


1 Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 118. 2 Cf. infra. p. 1K. 
* Bs a3; Ch cat. p. 272: 
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the weighty charge of partizanship and untrustworthy deal- 
ing with documents, which, if sufficiently established, would 
render it, in spite of its unique character and the erudition of 
its author, of little value to Churchmen, whose one object 
must be the investigation and ascertainment of truth. Ina 
guide through an unknown country full knowledge and ability 
are desirable: fidelity is absolutely necessary. Some notice 
of this charge is therefore demanded, even in such a brief 
review as the present. We are not perhaps surprised to find 
Gibbon stating that 


‘The gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, in- 
directly confesses, that he has related whatever might redound to 
the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend to the 
disgrace, of religion. Such an acknowledgment will naturally excite 
a suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a very strict regard to the 
observance of the other ;’! 


though he admits that his character is ‘less tinctured with 
credulity, and more practised in the arts of courts, than that 
of almost any of his contemporaries.’? But it is somewhat 
surprising to find a scholar of the late Dean Alford’s attain- 
ments and judgment agreeing with Heinichen in thinking that 
a passage from Josephus was purposely altered by Eusebius, 
and not only asserting ‘the impossibility of acquitting the 
ecclesiastical historian of wilful fraud,’ but proceeding to say, 
‘It may be a caution to us how much we may believe of his 
quotations of authors which do not remain to us,* though 
Moller, in the beginning of the century,‘ had declared this to 
be the one instance in which, as far as he could remember, ‘a 
sinceritatis via paululum deflexit noster,’ and Whiston had, as 
long ago as 1736, given what is at least a possible explanation 
of the difficulty, and had indicated the nobler spirit in which 
such a difficulty was to be met: 


‘We have a mighty cry made here by some writers, as if the great 
Eusebius had on purpose falsified this account of Josephus. . . 

This accusation is a somewhat strong one in the case of the great 
Eusebius, who is known to have so accurately and faithfully produced 
a vast number of other ancient records and particularly not a few 
out of our Josephus also, without any suspicion of prevarication. 
Now, not to allege how uncertain we are whether Josephus’ and 
Eusebius’ copies of the fourth century were just like the present in 


1 Decline and Fail, c. xvi. 2 Tbid. 

5 Commentary on Acts xii. 21. 

* De Fide Eusebii in rebus Christianis enarrandis, 1813. 
> Josephus, Anzzg. xix. 8, 2. 
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this clause, which we have no distinct evidence of, the following 
words preserved still in Eusebius will not admit of any such exposi- 
GOR. 6 


It is satisfactory to find that Bishop Lightfoot, who quotes 
the sarcasm of Gibbon, thinks that the passage leaves ‘no 
imputation on his [Eusebius’] honesty,’ and that ‘the severe 
stricture, therefore against Eusebius made, e.g. by Alford on 
Acts xii. 21, are altogether unjustifiable, and that with regard 
to the charge of credulity he quotes with approval from the 
MS. of Bishop Westcott, who says : 


‘Undoubtedly he relates many incidents which may seem to us 
incredible, but, when he does so, he gives the evidence on which 
they are recommended to him. . . . What he vouches for we can 
accept as truth ; what he records as a popular comment leaves his 
historical veracity and judgment unimpaired.’! 


Two other instances in which the historical trustworthi- 
ness of Eusebius has been seriously impugned will enable us 
to form a further opinion as to how far the attack has been 
supported : 

The thirteenth chapter of the first book contains the 
‘Narrative concerning the Prince of the Edessenes,’ and in- 
cludes a ‘ Copy of an Epistle written by Abgarus the ruler to 
Jesus, and sent to him at Jerusalem by Ananias the swift 
courier, and ‘The answer of Jesus to the ruler Abgarus by 
the courier Ananias.’ These letters are now almost universally 
admitted to be obvious forgeries. They are first mentioned, 
as far as we know, in this chapter of Eusebius. A certain 
class of critics have no difficulty in supplying to these pre- 
mises the irresistible conclusion that Eusebius was an obvious 
forger of documents. If so in this instance, why not in many 
others? What is the value of a A/zstory written by a man thus 
convicted in the very act? But what, let us ask, are the facts 
of the case? Eusebius, after his manner, places his readers in 
exactly the same position which he himself occupies. He 
knew that these letters existed in the public registers of the 
archives at Edessa. He translated them, or had them trans- 
lated, into Greek, the words implying, but not definitely stating, 
that it was the work of his own hand. He believed them to 
be genuine, and his critical judgment was therefore at fault, 
but his transparent honesty comes from the ordeal untouched. 
Moses Khorenensis, who was a student at Edessa two cen- 
turies later, and became the celebrated Armenian ‘ Father of 
History,’ testifies to their existence, and in our own day 


1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii. p. 325. 
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a Syriac text ue been edited and outed wn the late 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge.! 

The second instance is one which does not admit of full 
examination within our present limits, nor, indeed, could we 
hope within any limits to rival Dr. Richardson’s very remark- 
able and original analysis—unequalled as far as we know in 
any ancient or modern writing on this subject—of the cha- 
racter of Constantine and of Eusebius’s presentation of it. 
We will quote portions of the summary in the hope that our 
readers may be led to refer to the work itself for the minute 


particulars and the full evidence on which they are based : 


‘With his energy and ambition were united the ballast of marked 
prudence, patience, perseverance, faithfulness to details, steadfastness, 
and supreme self-control. He was amiable and tactful, popular with 
his soldiers, and careful to please. ‘Towards those who came into 
his power he showed habitual mildness and forbearance—a mild- 
ness so great that he was generally blamed for it ; and toward all he 
showed great kindness, justice, and a generosity which verged on 
the lavish. He was open to the charge of over-generosity, almost 
of prodigality, a good measure of real vanity, some over-insistence 
on his own will and thought as the final standard of right, and by no 
means free from mistakes or human weaknesses. He was a good 
son, husband, father, a remarkably successful general, a tolerable 
legislator, and a clear-sighted, firm-willed statesman. In his reli- 
gious life he abounded in creed and confession—believing in the 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Resurrection 
and Eternal Life, in Repentance and Faith, in love to God, and love 
to man. He preached his faith on all occasions ; he practiced [sic] 
thanksgiving and prayer abundantly. He regarded everything that 
he had or was as from God. The editor’s brief judgment is that 
Constantine, for his time, made an astonishingly temperate, wise, 
and, on the whole, benevolent use of absolute power, and in morality, 
kindly qualities, and, at last, in real Christian character, greatly sur- 
passed most nineteenth-century politicians—standing to modern 
statesmen as Athanasius to modern theologians’ (p. 435). 


On Eusebius’s presentation of the life, Dr. Richardson 
remarks : 


: The criticisms group generally around 1. The suppression 


of the facts respecting the deaths of Crispus, &c., and various others 
derogatory to Constantine. 2. The eulogistic tone and coloring 


1 The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, with an English Translation 
and Notes, by G. Phillips, London, 1876. The genuineness of the letters 
has been upheld by Welte in 77d. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1842, and by 
F. W. Rinck in Zettschrift f. d. Hist. Theol., 1843. If our latest criticism 
shows that Eusebius was mistaken, it shows also that he was honestly 
mistaken. Cf. Tixeront, L’E-giise a’Edesse, 1888. 
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of the work, especially the very pietistic saintly sort of flavor givene 
to Constantine. 

‘As to the suppression of facts, note (1) That he gives entire warn- 
ing of his plan. It would have been artistically and ethically im- 
proper, in a work which distinctly sets out with such purpose, to 
admit that class of facts. It takes more or less from the value of 
the work, but it does not reflect on the general trustworthiness of 
what is said. (2) No similar judgment is passed on Eutropius, the 
Victors, Anonymus Valesianus, or Zosimus, for not mentioning his 
pious acts. (3) A comparison of most biographies of living or 
recently dead presidents, kings, and emperors will be greatly to the 
advantage, even, of this fourth century eulogist over those of our 
boasted critical age. 

‘As to eulogistic and exaggerated tone, observe (1) That it 
was more or less justified. ‘That is, the premises of the criticism 
which are substantially that Constantine was not saintly or pietistic 
and was non-committal |sic] toward Christianity, are false. His ex- 
treme testimony is backed by very general testimony in the election of 
Constantine to technical saintship. (2) That it compares well with 
modern eulogists and extremely well with the contemporary Pane- 
gyrists of Constantine. (3) That Eusebius takes care frequently to 
guard his statements by quoting his source, as in the matter of the 
vision of the cross, or by ascribing to hearsay. 

‘In general, the work stands very much on the same level as the 
biographies of generals in the late civil war, or of presidents, written 
by admiring members of their staffs or cabinets, incorporating 
authentic documents, intending to be truthful, and generally suc- 
ceeding, but yet full of the enthusiasm of admiring friendship and 
inclined not to see, or to extenuate or even suppress, faults and 
mistakes. Nevertheless, they are valuable on the positive side as 
the real testimony to genuinely believed excellency by those in the 
position to know intimately. Eusebius is, substantially, genuine. 
Such supreme hypocrisy as would produce this work, without 
admiring respect and after its subject was dead, is inconceivable in 
him. All the unconscious:turns of phrase show at least a consistent 
attitude of mind. ‘The work is, in brief, by a competent author, from 
ample sources and without intentional falsification or misrepresen- 
tation. It probably represents the current Christian view of the man 
as accurately and honestly as any biography of Lincoln or the 
Emperor William written within a year or two of their deaths 
has done. As we now think of those two men whom doubtless 
inquisitive criticism might find to have faults, so the Christians in 
general and his friend Eusebius in particular probably thought of 
the Great Emperor. . . . 

‘That the work on any basis but the untenable one of out-and- 
out forgery should be characterized as “ worthless,” or “a mere 
romance” or “of less value than the heathen panegyrists” is a 
curious bit of psychological performance, for it does precisely what 
it grounds its contempt for Eusebius on—suppresses and exagge- 
rates. Taking the minimum residuum of the most penetrating 
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» Criticism, and the work is yet a source of primary value for under- 
standing the man Constantine. This residuum includes (1) the 
documents which the work contains. These amount at the very 
least estimate to more than one-fourth of the whole matter, and the 
appended oration of Constantine is nearly as much more. (2) Many 
facts and details where there could be no possibility of motive for 
falsifying. (3) Much which critical care can draw out of the over- 
statements of eulogy’ (pp. 468-9). 


It is satisfactory to find a writer of Dr. Richardson’s quite 
unusual ability and carefulness arriving at so favourable a 
conclusion—more favourable, we confess, than that which we 
have ourselves formed—as to that portion of the work of 
Eusebius which is most exposed to criticism. It is no less 
satisfactory to find his colleague, Dr. McGiffert, examining 
the charges brought against the H/7s/ory, and especially the 
severe censures of Jachmann,' with like minute care, and 
arriving at results of which the following are extracts : 

‘,.. we can hardly fail to be impressed by the wisdom with which 

Zusebius discriminated between reliable and unreliable sources. 
Judged by the modern standard he may fall short as a literary critic, 
but judged by the standard of antiquity he must be given a very high 
rank. Few indeed are the historians of ancient times, secular or 
ecclesiastical, who can compare with Eusebius for sound judgment in 
this matter. The general freedom of his work from the fables and 
prodigies, and other improbable or impossible tales which disfigure 
the pages of the great majority even of the soberest of ancient histo- 
rians, is one of its most marked features. He shows himself uncom- 
monly particular in demanding good evidence for the circumstances 
which he records, and uncommonly shrewd in detecting spurious and 
unreliable sources . . . he deserves all praise for his constant sin- 
cerity and unfailing honesty. I believe that emphasis should be laid 
upon this point for the reason that Eusebius’ reputation has often 
suffered sadly in consequence of the unjust imputations, and the 
violent accusations, which it was for a long time the fashion to make 
against him, and which lead many still to treat his statements with 
distrust, and his character with contempt. . . . If Eusebius is tried 
according to the principles of common justice, and of sound literary 
criticism, I am convinced, after long and careful study, that his 
sincerity and honesty of purpose cannot be impeached’ (pp. 48, 49). 


The Church History of Eusebius comes to us, then, as the 
work of a man who had singular means of ascertaining the 
facts which he wished to relate and used those means to the 
full, who had a happy habit of constantly placing before the 
reader the actual documents upon which his statements are 


1 ¢Bemerkungen iiber die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius,’ in the 
Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, 1852, pp. 652-7. 
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based, who comes unstained from the critical trial of his in- 
tegrity, who, in a word, fulfils all the conditions requisite for 
an historical chronicler. That, together with this, he is.a philo- 
sophical historian, or that he is always master of his materials, 
we are not anxious to maintain ; that he issometimes confused 
in substance, and often inflated in style, we are not anxious 
to deny. We do not demand from a bilingual Palestinian of 
the fourth century after Christ, the Athenian purity of Greek 
of the fourth century before Christ. We do not expect from 
the episcopal Father of Ecclesiastical History writing before 
the dawn of the science and in the darkness of Cesarea, the 
philosophical grasp of his episcopal son writing in the fulness 
of day and in the light of Oxford. The critics of Eusebius 
do not grow weary of telling us of his failings. A better 
arrangement of the materials, more philosophical deductions 
from them, more working up of the separate parts into a con- 
nected whole—all this, and such as this, is asked for ; but per- 
haps we may well be thankful that we have not got it. We 
might have had much more of Eusebius, and much less of the 
first three centuries. The value of a version as witness to a 
text is not in direct ratio to its excellence as a version. 

But the chief consideration which, whatever his defects 
may be, must always crown the Hzstory of Eusebius is that it 
is absolutely unique. He is quite aware that he is ‘the first 
to enter upon the subject,’ and is fully conscious of its diffi- 
culties.' The fragments of Hegesippus or the chronicle of 
Julius Africanus have no claim to the name of history. Euse- 
bius has no predecessor. It is still more remarkable that he 
has no successor. Whatever opinion the nineteenth century 
may pass upon him, the contemporary opinion of the fourth cen- 
tury, expressed in the words, and expressed still more forcibly 
by the silence, of its ablest men, was that there was room for 
no second. Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, all wrote ecclesi- 
astical histories ; they all began where Eusebius had left off. 
Rufinus continued him and translated him; he made no 
attempt to supersede him. The Council of Nicza opens a 
new day in the history of the Church. Henceforth it is light, 
and we have many guides. Hitherto it has been dark, and 
Eusebius alone leads us. The extent of the territory through 
which our leader conducts us must be glanced at for a moment, 
but only fora moment. Many of our readers know it well. 
Others will, we hope, be induced to look at it in the pages of 
the work which we are now commending to them. 


1 H. E. i. 1, supra, p. 96. 
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The Azstory is divided into ten books. The first is intro- 
ductory, and in part theological. It is necessary to commence 
with the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, from whom we 
all are named, to show that the names Jesus and Christ were 
known from the beginning, and that the religion proclaimed 
by Him was no new or strange thing, but that it is ‘ the first 
and the true religion.’ After ‘this necessary introduction to 
our proposed history of the Church’ he treats of the Incarna- 
tion, of the fulfilment of prophecy in the coincidences of 
history, of the genealogy of Christ, of Herod, of Pilate, of the 
Jewish high priests in the time of Christ, of John Baptist, of 
the Twelve, and the Seventy. The book ends with a chapter 
dealing with the supposed mission to Edessa.! 

The second book proposes to ‘examine the events which 
took place after His Ascension, confirming some of them from 
the divine Scriptures, and others from such writings as we 
shall refer to from time to time.’ It deals with the course of 
the apostles after the Ascension, tells of Pilate’s report to 
Tiberius concerning Christ, of the spread of the doctrine 
through all the world, of the appointment of Agrippa, king of 
the Jews, of Philo’s embassy to Caius, of the misfortunes which 
overwhelmed the Jews, of Pilate’s suicide, of the famine in the 
reign of Claudius, of the martyrdom of James, of the death of 
Agrippa, of the impostor Theudas, of the generosity of Helen, 
queen of the Adiabeni, of Simon Magus, of St. Peter in Rome, 
of St. Mark’s Gospel and his preaching in Egypt, of the 
ascetics of Egypt, of the works of Philo, of a Passover tumult 
at Jerusalem, of the events in Jerusalem in Nero’s reign, of 
Paul’s trial, of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
Lord, of that of Paul and of Peter, and of the beginning of 
the Jewish war. 

The third book opens with an account of the missionary 
work and the letters of the Apostles, and proceeds to tell of 
their first successors, of the siege of Jerusalem, of the works of 
Josephus, and especially his canon of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, of the Epistle of Clement, of the persecution under 
Domitian, of the Apostle John. It contains the well-known 
discussion of the New Testament canon, the correspondence 
of Trajan and Pliny, and ends with an account of Ignatius and 
his Epistles, of the Epistles of Clement, and of the writings 
falsely ascribed to him, and of the writings of Papias. 

The fourth book opens with a reference to the twelfth 
year of Trajan, and tells of the Jewish calamities under him, 


1 Cf. supra, p. 103. 
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of the apologists under Adrian, Quadratus and Aristides, of 
the last siege of the Jews under him, of Basilides and Carpo- 
crates, of the edict of Adrian, of Valentinus, Cerdon and Mar- 
cion, of the spurious edict of Antoninus (? Marcus Aurelius), 
of Irenzeus and Polycarp, of the writings and martyrdom of 
Justin, of Hegesippus, of Dionysius of Corinth, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Melito of Sardis, of Apollinarius, Tatian, and 
Bardesanes. 

The fifth book commences with the seventeenth year of 
Antoninus Verus (Marcus Aurelius), and the persecution at 
Lyons and Vienna. Here are quoted lengthy fragments of 
the touching Epistle of the Churches.' Then follow the story 
of the Thundering Legion, a catalogue of the Bishops of 
Rome, the views of Irenzeus on the Scriptures, an account of 
Pantznus, Clement of Alexandria, the Bishops in Jerusalem, 
Rhodo’s account of Apelles, Montanism and discussion of it 
by Miltiades, Apollonius, and Serapion, extracts from letters 
of Irenzus, especially one to Florinus, the martyrdom of 
Apollonius, the Paschal question. Then follows a reference 
to various ecclesiastical writers of the time, and the book 
ends by a chapter on Artemon, and Theodotus and his fol- 
lowers. 

The sixth book is almost wholly given to the life and 
works of Origen, and for the life it remains our chief autho- 
rity. Frequent references are made to the Defence of Origen? 
by Irenzus and Pamphilus. Interspersed here and there 
throughout the book in a quasi-chronological order, but break- 
ing the thread of the history, are references to the friends, 
teachers, and pupils of Origen, and toothers. Some chapters 
are given to the Decian persecution, to the Novatian schism, 
and to the Epistle of Dionysius. 

‘In this seventh book of the Church History the great 
bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius, shall again assist us by his 
own words; relating the several affairs of his time in the 
epistles which he has left. This is the writer’s introduction 
to the seventh book. It covers the period from the Decian 
to the Diocletian persecution. We find in it an account of Sa- 
bellianism, of the Valerian persecution, of the Festal Epistles 
of Dionysius, of his views on the Apocalypse and other writ- 
ings, of Paul of Samosata, of the Manichzans, of the great 
churchmen Anatolius, Pierius, Meletius, and others. The 
book ends with a statement that the history had so far treated 
of the past, of a period of three hundred and five years from 


' Cf. Routh, Relig. Sacre, vol. i. pp. 283 sgg. 2 Cf. supra, p. 98. 
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our Saviour’s birth to the destruction of the churches.' The 
remaining books are to deal with the ‘contests of those who, 
in our day, have heroically fought for religion,’ 

The eighth book accordingly gives the history of the 
Diocletian persecution until the edict of Galerius in A.D. 311. 
It is followed in most MSS. by a note relating the deaths of 
Diocletian,?, Maximian, Galerius, and Constantius. Here, 
too, our present editors place the shorter sketch of the 
Martyrs of Palestine, which is undoubtedly by Eusebius, 
though its place is not so certain. 

The ninth book records the reversal of the pretended re- 
laxation and the sufferings of the Christians in the East under 
Maximian until ‘the Victory of the God-Beloved Emperors,’ 
and ‘ the final destruction of the enemies of religion.’ 

The tenth book ‘ fitly adds in a perfect number the perfect 
panegyric upon the restoration of the churches.’ It records 
the discourse at Tyre by ‘a certain one of those of moderate 
talent,’* the Edict of Milan, the summonses of Synods at Rome 
and Arles, Constantine’s grants to the Church, the persecution 
by Licinius and his death, the final victory by Constantine 
and the blessings which have accrued from it. 

This bare enumeration of the chief contents of the Ecc/e- 
stastical History of Eusebius will remind us of our obligations 
to the author, and will foreshadow the important position it 
was destined to occupy in the history of the Church. In the 
fourth century we already find it translated from Greek into 
Syriac, if, indeed, it was not published by the author himself 
in both languages. In the opening years of the fifth century 
it was rendered accessible to the Western Church by the 
translation of Rufinus, who did not, however, think the pane- 
gyric of the tenth book of great historical value, and substi- 
tuted for it two books of his own, bringing the narrative down 
to the death of Theodosius.° From this time onwards it told 
to readers of MSS. in the three languages of Christendom 
the history of Christendom during its first three centuries. 


1 The edict of Diocletian directing this destruction was published in 
February A.D. 303. 

2 The date cannot therefore be earlier than A.D. 313. 

8 J.e. by Eusebius himself. 

* Cf. infra, p. 127. Cyril of Alexandria published his work Ox the 
Faith in Greek and Syriac. See Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in 
the British Museum, pt. ii. p. 719. 

5 Cf. the Prefatio Ruffini ad Chromatium. ‘This dedication fixes the 
date. It was ‘tempore quo diruptis Italiz claustris ab Alarico duce 
Gothorum.’ The first invasion of Alaric was A.D. 402. Chromatius died 
in A.D. 406. 
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Soon after the invention of printing the work was made 
more widely readable. The Latin of Rufinus was published 
at Strasburg in 1473, at Utrecht in 1474, at Rome in 1476, 
at Mantua in 1479, at Speyer in 1490, at Paris in 1497, and 
has been frequently reprinted. A beautiful, though not always 
accurate, edition is contained in the Autores Historie Eccle- 
stastice by RKhenanus, which was published by Froben at 
Basle. The title-page bears no date. The dedication and 
colophon are dated MDXXIII. 

In France a translation of Rufinus by ‘M. Claude de 
Seyssel, evesque lors de Marseille, et depuis archevesque de 
Thurin,’ found readers for several successive editions. Our 
present editors refer to issues in folio in 1532 or 1533, and 
again in 1537 and 1567. The copy we have before us is 
beautifully printed in small octavo, without name of publisher 
or printer, and having in manuscript the date 1523. A new 
translation by Louis Cousin appeared in an edition of the 
‘Greek Ecclesiastical Historians’ in 4 vols. 4to, 1675-6, and 
again in Holland in 5 vols. 12mo in 1686. 

In Germany an early version was published by Caspar 
Hedio in 1530, and successive editions appeared in 1545, 1558, 
and 1582.'! Scholarly German translations from the Greek 
appeared later by F. A. Stroth? in 1777, and by Closs in 
1839. The modern edition by Stigloher in the Kempten Bz6/- 
othek der Kirchenviter, 1880, is said to be of less importance. 

From Holland a translation is reported as early as 1534. 
In 1541 we find an ‘Histor della Iglesia in Castellano, por 
Juan de la Cruz.’ An Italian translation appeared at Venice 
in 1547. 

This wide-spread issue of versions in the vernacular lan- 
guages of Western Europe at a time when translations of 
Rufinus were common, and translations of the Greek of 
Eusebius were becoming common in the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage of the Western Church, finds its probable explanation 
in a dread of the new learning and an apprehension that the 
unknown Greek of Eusebius, whose orthodoxy was not above 
suspicion, might lessen the established authority of Rufinus. 
Stephens, under the patronage of Francis I., had tried his 
prentice hand asa Greek editor * upon Eusebius, and published 

1 ¢... germanica, sed non Eusebii, verum Rufini Casparis Hedionis, 
Argentorati, 1545, fol. Pessimz ex illis sunt Cousin? et Hedionis, imo 
hujus fere nulla est interpretatio.’ Heinichen, Ausedzus, ed. 1., vol. i. 
p. XXX. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 122. 
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the Z Editio Princeps in 1544. This was quickly followed may a 
new Latin translation from the hand of Wolfgang Musculus, 
published at Basle in 1549, and again in 1557-62, and 1611. 
A more important Latin version by Christopherson appeared 
posthumously under the care of Godsalve in 1559, and more 
than once afterwards. It was, indeed, more than a transla- 
tion from the Greek of Stephens : 

‘Szepissime enim deseruit, ut Strothius dicit, lectionem Stephani, 
ac MSS. secutus est, summa cura conquisitos, quare etiam ex ejus 
interpretatione lectiones MSS. suorum, quamquam non sine cautione, 
peti possint.’ ! 


Christopherson’s view of the translation by Rufinus is con- 
tained in the following words: 


‘ Ruffini conversionem, quam tam diu hominum manus tenuissent 
[séc], cum Greecis conferebam, sententias inter se expendebam seduld : 
unde cert? maxima me capiebat admiratio (preesertim cum Latina [s7c] 
a Greecis tantoperé dissentire animadverterem), quid tam docto viro 
venerit in mentem, ut autorem tam insignem, tam indiligenter 
verteret. . . . Dictu est propé incredibile, quot ne dicam verba (de 
quibus non ita laborandum) sed integre sententiz, integree paginee, 
integrz orationes, integree epistole, integri prope libri praetermissi 
sunt.’ ? 


His view of the translation of an historical treatise is that 





‘quatuor potissimum videntur requiri, vera sensus sententizque ex- 
plicatio, Latinitas, numerus, et ea, quam dixi, sermonis perspicuitas. 
Primum ad fidem, secundum ad delectationem, tertium ad aurium 
judicium, quartum ad intelligentiam solet accommodari.’$ 


It is instructive to compare this estimate of Rufinus, given 
by the violent anti-reformer Christopherson, with the lamen- 
tation on the neglect of him by his Roman editor : 


‘Vix dum prodierat Parisiis per Robertum Stephanum grzecus 
Eusebii textus, cum Musculus novam ejus latinam interpretationem 
adornavit. Eam non multd post Christophorsoniana consequitur ; 
quam postrema excipit Valesiana. Interim cum quelibet illarum 
novitatis illico [sz¢ ? illicio] quodam plurimos doctorum‘hominum in 
suas pertraxisset partes, tanta facta est a nostro interprete defectio, 
ut prope nemo ipsius versionem non in angulum rejecerit. Itaque 
non huic profuit undecim et amplius seeculorum commendatio, non 
Ecclesiz approbatio et usus, non purissimi Greeci fontes, unde hausta 
erat, non demum quod Greeci Codices, ex quibus czeterze prodierant, 
omni sordium genere scaterent,’ 4 


and to compare with Christopherson’s view of his own trans- 
lation the juster view of Valesius :— 


' Heinichen, ed. I. vol. i. p. xxxi. * Proemium Interpretis. 
3 bid. * Cacciari, Prefatio ; cf. infra, p. 127. 
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‘Musculus verbis pressius adhzeret, et in interpretando brevis est 
atque perspicuus, multisque in locis Christophorsono felicior. Christo- 
phorsonus, ut diligentior ac doctior Musculo, sic etiam numerosior 
incedit, et Ciceronianum quiddam sonat.’ ! 


Of the critical labours of Valesius we shall have to speak 
later,? but it will be seen that there was still room for the Latin 
translation which accompanied his Greek text in 1659, and 
which has often been reprinted. By common consent this 
work was so completely done, that there has not been room 
for another Latin version. 

No English translation from either the Greek or the Latin 
appeared earlier than a generation after the Editio Princeps 
of Stephens in 1544; and Eusebius was then associated with 
the other Aynczent Ecclestasticall Histories of the first Six 
Hundred Years after Christ... . faithfully translated out of 
the Greek Tongue by M. Hanmer. Six editions appeared in 
London with various additions and improvements from 1577- 
1663. A translation by John Hayes, published in Cambridge in 
1683, and entitled Zhe History of the Church .... by Eusebius, 
Socrates .... and Evagrius, is said to be only a revision of 
Hanmer’s work, but it claims to be made English from that 
edition of those historians which Valesius published at Paris 
.... This was reprinted in 1692 and 1709. 

An abridged translation of the Hzstory by Samuel Parker, 
son of a Bishop of Oxford, was published in 1703 and re- 
printed with additions in 1720 and 1729. The Oxford pub- 
lishers of the work which stands at the head of the present 
article remember, with justifiable pride, that the translator 
was an ancestor of the honoured house which published the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, and represents in England the 
present series of Wicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 

From the time of Samuel Parker onwards no translation 
of any part of Eusebius has, so far as we know, been made by 
an Englishman. Even our own generation has been content to 
appropriate and reprint the translation of Crus¢,an American 
by birth and a German by descent, and we should be wanting 
in gratitude if we did not remember our indebtedness for a 
work, which is marred, indeed, by many imperfections, and is 
wholly behind our present criticism—it was first published in 
Philadelphia in 1833—but nevertheless has fairly represented, 
upon the whole, both the substance and the style of the A/zstory 
of Eusebius as the past generation has known it. 

And for the present English translation of the historical 


1 Prefatio. * Cf. infra; p.. 122. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO, LXVII. 
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works of Eusebius we are again indebted to American and 
German sources. Dr. Schaff; who seems to be the trans- 
Atlantic representative of both the encyclopedic learning and 
the business capacity for using the learning of others of our own 
Dr. William Smith, took with him to the land of his adoption 
the spirit of Neander and Tholuck and Julius Miiller. Dr. 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, the translator of the HW7story, is 
Professor of Church History in Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, but he is fresh from the Seminar of Dr. Adolf 
Harnack at Marburg.' Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
translator of the Life of Constantine, &c., is Librarian and Asso- 
ciate Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary, but in his 
exact acquaintance with the szuautze@ of German literature, and 
in his indomitable patience of investigation, he is more German 
than a German professor. It did not need the present work to 
prove this to scholars,? but it does prove it abundantly. 

The value of the whole volume, and of the series which 
it initiates, will be greatly enhanced in the eyes of English 
scholars by the fact that it bears the name of Dr. Wace, the 
learned Principal of King’s College, London, as general 
co-editor with Dr. Schaff. We only regret that we do not 
find more evidence of Dr. Wace’s presence in the course of 
the work. We have not seen a copy of the American issue, 
and cannot therefore compare it with the handsome volume 
which bears the imprint of ‘Parker and Company, Oxford, 
above that of ‘The Christian Literature Company, New 
York. The unusually accurate and beautiful printing was 
done at Messrs. Parker & Co.’s own printing office, and 
they accept the responsibility of ‘such alterations and addi- 
tions as have been made in the English issue, but after a 
careful perusal of the work we can recall many slight indi- 
cations which tell of New York rather than Oxford, and 
hardly one that tells in the opposite direction. The English 
editor is, for example, much too great a purist to adopt the 
spelling of the word ‘center’ or to use the word ‘ reliable, 
and many English readers will have to think twice before 
they understand such a reference as that to the ‘Bureau of 
Education’ in the note on p. 599. We should perhaps 
have known that Cambridge is in England without being 
told (p. 135), and the value of a denarius is not made much 
clearer to us by the information that it equals ‘seventeen 
cents’ (p. 247). Those of us who have known the distin- 

1 Preface, p. viii. 

* They will gratefully remember zz/er alia the valuable Bzbliogra- 
phical Synopsis which forms an appendix to the Ante-Nicene Library. 
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guished men who have occupied the see of Lincoln since 
Dr. Kaye, must at first thought have looked with joy on 
the reference to the ‘ Bishop of Lincoln’s work on Clement’ 
(p. 258); and men who know how easy it is to be misled by 
a trustworthy authority must have wondered how the gene- 
rous editor of the Dectionary of Biography could allow one of 
his articles to be called a ‘tissue of errors’ (p. 320) by a writer 
whose debt to that work appears on almost every page. 
Or, again, Dr. Wace’s interest in the Diatessaron of Tatian 
did not, we feel certain, end with his remarkable articles in 
the Expositor of 1881-2, and it is behind his always fresh 
learning to publish a note on 7d 8a tecodpwv in 1890 (p. 
209) without any reference to the Arabic MS. which was fully 
described by Padre Ciasca in 1883,' or to the two MSS. 
edited by him in 1888. Nor must the authority of the 
English editor be claimed for such definite assertions as 
‘That the Epistle to the Hebrews was not written by Paul is 
now commonly acknowledged, and may be regarded as ab- 
solutely certain’ (p. 134, #. 17), for such theories as that of 
the Deacons (p. 103), or that of the relation of ‘bishop’ and 
‘presbyter’ (p. 150, ~. 14); for the spelling of the Greek 
words eidwros (p. 106) and KxatayyéAovea,’ the name of the 
German scholar Schznkel (p. 113 2. 4), of the American 
scholar Ezra Abboé¢ (p. 152), or the English Bishop Chris- 
tophorsonzs.* It would be possible to adduce other examples 
of slips of this kind, but we content ourselves with suggesting 
that if other editions of the work are called for, as we sincerely 
hope they will be, there is still room for the watchful care of 
both editor and press-reader ; and we gladly pass to the more 
grateful duty of acknowledging that when we consider the wide 
extent of the work and the mass of details which it contains, 
all concerned in its production are to be congratulated upon 
the attainment of a degree of accuracy in things both great 
and small which is as welcome as it is rare. Dr. Schaff’s short 
preface tells us that he desired his colleagues to produce ‘a 
reliable (!) and tolerably complete Church History of the first 


1 Pitra, Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi parata, iv. 465-487. 

2 Tatiant Evangeliorum Harmonie Arabice nunc primum ex duplict 
codice edidit et translatione Latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca. Rome, 
1888. 

3 P, 221 twice; quoting from Stroth, but he spells the words cor- 
rectly. 

4 Passim in History, Christopherson in Constantine, &c., Christo- 
pherson in Stubbs, Regzstrum Sacrum, and in other authorities. The 
Bishop’s title-pages have Christophorsonus in Latin, and Christoferson 
in English. 

12 
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three centuries for the English reader. He thinks ‘they have 
succeeded,’ and that ‘every scholar will at once see the great 
value and superiority of this over every other previous (!) 
edition of Eusebius. This might have been expressed more 
correctly, but it might also have been expressed more 
strongly without exceeding the limits of measured truth. 

It was at first intended to revise Cruse’s English version of 
the A/zstory, but Dr. McGiffert was soon convinced ‘that a 
satisfactory revision would be an almost hopeless task, and 
that nothing short of a new and independent translation ought 
to be undertaken.’ In this he received, and acknowledges 
with filial piety, the help and counsel of his father. The aim 
was to reproduce ‘the substance and form of the original,’ and 
it ‘seemed better in doubtful cases to run the risk of erring in 
the direction of over-literalness rather than in that of undue 
license. Wecannot profess to have compared this translation 
with the original throughout, and its place in a Library of the 
Fathers issued by Messrs. Parker, of Oxford, recalls a standard 
of translation to which it is given to few men to attain ; but 
we are satisfied that Dr. McGiffert’s aim has been realized, 
and that he has given to us an English translation of the 
History of Eusebius which stands to previous English 
versions in a similar relation to that in which the translation 
of Valesius stood to the Latin versions which had preceded it. 
We cannot add that we think he has left no place for 
successors.! 

Dr. Richardson did not find it necessary to depart so 
much from ‘the instruction of the editor-in-chief, and his 
contribution to the work ‘consists of a revision of the Bagster 
translation of Eusebius’ “ Life of Constantine,” Constantine’s 
“Oration to the Saints,” and Eusebius’ “ Oration in Praise of 
Constantine,” with somewhat extended Prolegomena and 
limited notes.’ He tells us that : 


‘In the work of revision care has been taken so far as possible 
not to destroy the style of the original translator, which, though 
somewhat inflated and verbose, represents perhaps all the better, the 
corresponding styles of both Eusebius and Constantine, but the 
number of changes really required has been considerable, and has 
caused here and there a break in style in the translation, whose chief 
merit is that it presents in smooth, well-rounded phrase the generalized 
idea of a sentence.’ ? 


To the translation of the History are prefixed Prolegomena 
extending over more than fifty quarto pages and followed by 


1 Cf. supra, p. 113. * Preface, p. 408. 
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a translation of the Zestimontes of the Ancients in favour of 
and against Eusebius, which were collected by Valesius. The 
author deals fully with the general and critical questions con- 
nected with the life and writings of Eusebius, and especially 
with those which arise out of the composition of the History. 
He has taken great pains to make himself acquainted with 
the literature of the subject, and has drawn freely from the 
best sources. He frankly admits his indebtedness to his pre- 
decessors, and particularly to Bishop Lightfoot, whose article 
in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography he 
regards as ‘a magnificent monument of patristic scholarship’! 
and ‘the best and most exhaustive treatment of the life and 
writings of Eusebius that has been written.’ These Pro- 
legomena are, however, far from being a mere compilation. 
The writer takes his readers into his confidence, shows them 
his library and his methods of work, and tells them in what 
books they will find more information upon individual points. 
But in giving confidence he also creates it. He is master of 
the contents of his books. He uses them with the ease of 
familiar acquaintance. He has thought them out as well as 
read them, and the result is a more easily written and more 
entirely trustworthy account of Eusebius and his work than 
any with which we are acquainted. The ordinary scholar 
will seldom find a page which is too technical, the expert will 
seldom look for a reference in vain. If we thought it at all 
likely that these pages would meet the author’s eye, we would 
point out, with a view to the future, one or two details in which 
more exact accuracy might be attained—but he is probably 
much more conscious of them than we are—and we would espe- 
cially invite him to consider whether his view of the facts of the 
life of Eusebius do not elucidate his view of the date of the 
History. He thinks ‘it must be admitted that Eusebius may 
have become bishop at any time between about 311 and 318,’ 
but ‘knows of no historian who places it earlier than 313,’ and 
the facts point to that year as the approximate date (pp. 10 
and 11). He follows Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott in 
thinking that the completion of the History is to be placed 
‘in the year 324, or, to give the widest possible limits, between 
the latter part of 323 and the early part of 325 A.D.’ and ‘that 
the first nine books were completed not long after the edict 
of Milan and before the outbreak of the quarrel between Con- 


1 The statement that Dorotheus was ‘a presbyter in the church of 
Cesarea (H. E. vii. 32)’ (op. czt. ii. 309) may serve to warn the student 
that in following a writer of even Bishop Lightfoot’s exact care, he must 
not neglect the maxim : ‘ Verify your references.’ 
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stantine and Licinius in 314’ (p. 45). We confess to a little 
surprise that it did not occur to any of these writers that the 
History, or more probably the first draft of the materials for 
it, is brought down to the date of the author’s appointment to 
the bishopric of Czsarea, and that it is then taken up and 
completed by the addition of a tenth book on the eve of the 
great Council of Niczea. We cannot find space here to ex- 
pound this view, but we think it may be found to be correct, 
and that it will explain not a few of the characteristics of the 
History and especially the desultoriness on which Dr. West- 
cott lays so much stress,' 

To the translation of the H7zstory and the notes upon it, 
Dr. McGiffert devotes more than three hundred double- 
columned and very closely but quite clearly printed pages, 
and some five-and-twenty pages more are required for sup- 
plementary notes and tables. On a rough estimate the matter 
of the notes is perhaps not less than three times that of the 
text. Here again the writer has availed himself very fully of 
the labours of his predecessors, and has very frankly acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to them. But here also we have the 
work of an erudite scholar and independent thinker. He 
adopts the Greek text of Heinichen’s second edition, but he 
departs from it, and gives reasons for his departure, when his 
judgment is not satisfied with it. If we do not always agree 
with that judgment, we feel that it is both sound and well 
disciplined ; and we are disposed to think that no existing 
critical text of the H/zstory is so good as that which underlies 
this translation.2. He borrows, as all modern writers on 
Eusebius do, from Valesius, and also from Heinichen and 
Stroth ; but he finds a richer quarry in the Dzecteonary of 
Christian Biography, and in the works of Caspari, Lipsius, 
Harnack, and other modern writers. He may be a little too 
anxious to show that he has read the last monograph on 
every minute question, and in the use of the microscope may 
have missed some obvious objects close at hand,* but many a 
grateful student will thank him for the constant references 
with which his notes are crowded. He may sometimes seem 
to have transcribed wholesale the note-book of lectures which 

' Dictionary of Christian Biography, ii. 326. 

* CL 2njra, Dp. 121. 

* We confess to some surprise, for example, in finding in A List o/ 
the Bishops of Rome (p. 401) a reference to Clinton, but none to the great 
contributions to the subject by Lipsius or Duchesne. Lipsius’s Chronologie 
is referred to elsewhere in the work, but we do not recall any mention of 
Duchesne’s Liber Pontificalis. Bishop Lightfoot’s conclusive article (.S. 
Clement, 1890, i. 201-345) came too late. 
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he heard or which he delivered, but it is not easy to draw the 
line in a work which is intended for the general reader as well 
as for the specialist ; and if he has erred on the side of ful- 
ness, he has probably in this way best marked out the 
design which was set before him. When all deductions are 
made, we have no hesitation in offering our congratulations to 
Dr. McGiffert on the happy completion of a work which places 
the English reader in a position with regard to the History of 
Eusebius in which he has never stood before; nor can we 
justly withhold the opinion, that even for the critical reader 
this is far the most useful edition of the chief work of the great 
ecclesiastical historian. 

The portion of this volume which fell to the lot of Dr. 
Richardson, ze. The Life of Constantine, The Oration of 
Constantine, and The Oration of Eusebius, is in itself of 
comparatively less importance, and offers fewer points for 
comment and annotation. But Dr. Richardson’s work should 
be weighed, not measured ; and his extended Prolegomena of 
sixty-five pages, if not so generally useful as those of his 
colleague, are probably the most original and intrinsically 
valuable contribution to our knowledge which the volume 
contains. We have already had occasion to express our high 
estimate of the value of the analysis of the character of Con- 
stantine. We will only add an expression of our thankfulness 
for the unique bibliography (pp. 456, 465). Whether it finds 
its proper place in this volume may be questioned, whether 
‘the number of works which have suggested themselves as really 
necessary to complete a working list for the student of Con- 
stantine’ has been carefully examined by any one man except 
Dr. Richardson may be fairly doubted, but that the list is one 
of real value and essential to all future students of Constantine 
is certain.' 

We have up to this point treated the volume before us 
as an independent work, and complete in itself, which, indeed, 
it is, but it is also the first of a series which is intended to 





1 Dr. Richardson’s note 2 to his list is instructive: ‘ The attempt te 
secure accuracy in the above list has proved one of great difficulty. All 
references could not be verified, and as “ conjectural emendation” is even 
more dangerous in bibliography than in textual criticism, readings have 
not generally been changed excepting on what seemed actual evidence. 
The only way to avoid laying oneself open to criticism in making a 
bibliography is not to make it. The editor can only say for this that a 
great deal of pains has been expended on improving accuracy as well as 
in gathering titles and annotating. The difficulty is shown in the fact 
that the work quoted on the double authority of Oettinger and of Chevalier 
as by Janus, proves on securing the work itself, after the list is in plate 
[szc], to be really by Vogt, and dedicated to Janus’ (p. 465). 
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present ‘ English translations of the more important writings 
of the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers.’ Thecontents of the 
series, which is to extend to thirteen or fourteen volumes, are 
chosen with much judgment, and for the most part have not 
before been accessible in English, The remaining volumes 
are to be uniform with the present, which in all matters relat- 
ing to the publisher’s art—for a fine art it has surely become 
—leaves little to be desired. How the publishers are to be 
recouped for their outlay of capital, as well as of skill and 
care, is a question which they doubtless considered when they 
fixed the low price of these handsome volumes ; but for this 
reason, as well as for still more important ones, we hope the 
series will command the large sale which, if succeeding 
volumes approach the value of the first, it will assuredly 
deserve. The general editorship of the series will doubtless 
provide for approximate uniformity of treatment, but a glance 
at the second volume shows that watchfulness on this point 
may not be unneeded. The following principles may perhaps 
need a little harmonizing as the series progresses : 


‘The number and _ fulness 
[séc] of the notes needed in such 
a work must of course be matter 
of dispute, but, annoyed as I 
have repeatedly been by the 
fragmentary character of the 
annotations in the existing edi- 
tions of the work, I have been 
anxious to avoid that defect, and 
have therefore passed by no pas- 
sage which seemed to me to need 
discussion, nor consciously evaded 
any difficulty. Working with his- 
torical students constantly in 
mind, I have felt it due to them 
to fortify all my statements by 
references to the authorities upon 
which they have been based, and 
to indicate at the same time with 
sufficient fullness (s7¢] the sources 
whose examination a fuller in- 
vestigation of the subject on their 
part might render necessary.’ ! 


‘It is just for the editor to 
say, that while the literature is 
not unfamiliar to him, he does 
not believe in the modern Ger- 
man method of annotation and 
allusion to every book under the 
sun, to the grave impediment of 
individual study. Similarly, the 
dictionaries show the biography 
and archeology in a better form 
than can be compressed into a 
note.’ ? 


The general editors assure us that their own ‘editorial 
supervision ’ will be exercised ‘in connection with a number 


1 Editor of H7zstory of Eusebius, Preface, p. vii. 
* Editor of Azstory of Sozomen, Introduction, p. 232. 
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of patristic scholars of Europe and America,’ but in the list 
of twenty-four writers which the prospectus of the series fur- 
nishes, we observe six American, and not one Continental 
name. Of the English names, which occupy the bulk of the 
list, a few are known to us as ‘ patristic scholars, but most of 
them have their claim to the title yet to win. The oppor- 
tunity is given to them as it was given to Dr. McGiffert. May 
they make like use of it. We confess that when we think of 
the men living and working in Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Dublin, Durham, and, as the A xte-Nicene Library reminds us, 
in the Scotch universities, we are more surprised at the names 
which are not included than at those which are. If the result 
is to add to the roll of patristic scholars it is one for which 
we shall have good reason to be thankful. Meanwhile, the 
first volume, which is now before us, has set a high standard 
of excellence, and the editors and their colleagues will know 
what will be expected of them. 

If we have reserved for our last words the subject of the 
critical editions of the historical works of Eusebius, it is not 
because it does not form a natural division of the present 
article, or is not immediately suggested by the volume before 
us, but because we wish to give it the emphasis which its 
great importance demands. Dr. McGiffert closes a_ brief 
reference to the critical work of his predecessors by the re- 
marks : 

‘There are few writings of the Fathers which more sadly need 
and more richly deserve a new critical edition than the History of 
Eusebius. . . . It is to be hoped that a critical text, up to the stan- 
dard of those of some other patristic works which we already possess, 
may yet be issued, which shall give us this, one of the noblest pro- 
ductions of the ancient Church, in a fitting and satisfactory form.’ ! 


We entirely agree with him, and trust that the debt which 
English scholars have long owed to the works of Eusebius 
may at no distant time be fully satisfied. The delay will not 
be a cause of regret if the accruing interest of recent knowledge 
is duly added ; but the time seems to have come when the 
preparatory work at least should be seriously taken in hand. 
Let us glance, then, at what has been done, with the purpose 
of suggesting what should be done and the hope of stimula- 
ting some resolutions to do it. 

We have already referred to the Editio Princeps of 
Stephens, which was issued from the royal press at Paris in 
1544.2, It was based upon a thirteenth-century MS. in the 


1 Of. cit. p. 53. 2 Cf. supra, pp. III, 112. 
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Royal Library, which was therefore designated by Valesius, 
and after him by other writers, as the Codex Regius. It 
differs widely in its recension of the text from the Mazari- 
neus, the Mediceus, and the Fuketzanus, to which we shall 
refer in a moment, and often agrees with Rufinus and Nice- 
phorus. The editor follows the J/ediceus, however, in the 
division of chapters, and, in rare instances, in the text. An- 
other edition was published at Geneva in 1612, with the Latin 
translation of Christopherson,' and the important varie /ec- 
tiones Christophorsont. 

The work of all his predecessors was quite eclipsed by 
that of Valesius (de Valois), which appeared at Paris in 1659,° 
and has often been reprinted. His text is based not only on 
the Codex Regius, but also on the MWazarineus,a MS. of the 
tenth century, which was formerly the property of Cardinal 
Julius Mazarin, and which Valesius first collated ; the Wediceus, 
a MS. of the sixteenth century, formerly in the Mediczan 
library ; the /wketzanus, another MS. of the sixteenth century, 
which passed from a private owner to the Paris library and 
carried the owner’s name with it; the Savz/zanus, which was 
presented by Sir Henry Savile to the University of Oxford, 
and is now in the Bodleian Library.t| The text of Valesius at 
once took, and has maintained the position of the standard 
text. It has often been reprinted, and even as late as Migne’s 
Patrologia in 1857.° The best edition is that of Reading, 
‘published at Cambridge in 1720.° 

We pass without further comment over the scholarly but 
incomplete edition of Stroth,’ which is vitiated by the view 
that there were two original editions of the AH7zstory, and that 
Rufinus followed the earlier, and our MSS. for the most part 
followed the later. It is significant that the work is dedicated 
to Heyne. We need only mention the edition of Zimmer- 
mann, published in 1822, which is practically a reprint of the 
text and version of Valesius with some critical notes. 

1 Cf. supra, p. 112. 

* Cf. Laemmer, Lusedbiz, &c., pp. 861 sgg¢. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 113. : 

4 Cf. Valesius, Eusebius, &c., Prefatio, where he gives an interesting 
account of these readings from the Codex Savilianus, which were sent to 
him by Usher on the margin of a copy of the Edztio Princeps. 

5 Eusebii, &c., Opp. ii. pp. 45-906. 

® «Textum autem Eusebii tanta fide secundum Valesii recensionem 
exprimi curavit Readingus, ut ne verbum quidem aliter ponere auderet, 
et nonnulla que manifesto errore in textu Valesii erant omissa, in eum 
recipere religioni sibi duceret, quare ne recognitio quidem Eusebii ejus 
editio recte dici potest.’—Heinichen, 1868, Eusedzz, &c., vol. i. p. xxi. 

7 Vol. i. containing Books i.- vii. 1779. 
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In 1827 and 1828 appeared the work of Heinichen, who 
must for the present be regarded as, after Valesius, our most 
important editor of Eusebius. It was, like other editions, 
chiefly based on the labours of Valesius, but not without 
reference to the readings of Stroth and the notes in the edition 
of Reading. The three full octavo volumes are in any case 
sufficient to attest the industry of a man who was at the time 
twenty-two years old. The most valuable contribution to the 
text which they contain is an ‘ Epistola critica’ from Gersdorf, 
which was prefixed to the third volume, and contains zuter 
alia a collation of a portion of the Codex Bibliothece Regie 
Dresdenis, a MS. of the twelfth century, second in importance 
only to the Mazarineus. In a supplementary volume pub- 
lished in 1840, the editor printed, and commented on, some 
extracts from Burton’s edition, and gave a full collation 
of the Dresden MS. In 1868-70, forty years after his first 
edition, Heinichen republished the Héstory in his Eusedbzz 
Pamphili Scripta Historica. He had now the advantage of 
following Burton, to whom further reference will presently be 
made ; Schwegler, who published a scholarly critical ‘edition 
based on the Codex Mazarineus in 1852—an example which 
was followed by Dindorf in 1871 ; and especially Laemmer,' 
whose great labours as a critic and a collector of critical 
materials were marred by inaccuracy in the use of them. 
This advantage Heinichen used to the utmost, with the result 
that his edition must be regarded as the most useful which 
we possess. It is accompanied by full and valuable prole- 
gomena, excursuses, and indices, and the text is formed upon 
the then best known authorities, whether MSS. or versions. 
In his choice of notes he is, perhaps, guided too much by 
what was ready to his hand, too little by what was needed, 
and his critical apparatus is not infrequently evidence for a 
better reading than that which he adopts; but it remains a 
fact that at this moment the best critical edition of the his- 
torical works of Eusebius is that of Heinichen, and it was a 
fact, up to the publication of the volume before us, that the 
most useful notes on the subject matter were also most easily 
found in the work of Heinichen. 

The story of the Oxford edition of the text of Eusebius 
is one which began in sorrow and has proceeded in what, if it 
is allowed to continue much longer, will approach to disgrace. 
Prepared by the competent hand of Dr. Edward Burton, the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, it was not ready for the press at 


1 Euseb. Pamph. Hist. Eccles. libri x., Schafthausen, 1859-62. 
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his untimely death in 1836, sont was first onibitiahin’ in 1838 
without the name of any editor. A short note explains the 
position : 


‘Admodum pauca sunt que in limine nove hujus editionis His- 
tori Eusebianze preefanda habemus, nam quz de auctore ipso dici 
poterant, ea fere omnia occupavit Henricus Valesius : de apparatu 
autem critico plene disputavit F. A. Heinichen in prefatione ad 
editionem Lipsiensem a. 1827 ; quam proinde recudendam jussimus. 
Quod vero ad przesens opus spectat, de instituti sui ratione nihil 
omnino scriptis mandaverat doctissimus editor, magno suorum toti- 
usque adeo Academiz desiderio e viris nuper przreptus. Hoc 
unum scimus, eum sumpto editionis Heinichianze exemplo, manu- 
scriptorum lectionibus, quas in ordinem redigerat, adjutum, con- 
textum multis in locis si non penitus emendasse, puriorem certe 
cultioremque quam antea legebatur effecisse ; attamen operi ultimam 
manum non imposuisse. Igitur nihil nobis agendum restat, quam ut 
siglorum, quz in annotationibus passim conspiciuntur, explicationem, 
e schedula manu viri preestantissimi exarata descriptam, cum lec- 
toribus communicemus.’ 


Burton had prepared valuable critical materials for his 
work, including collations of six important codices which had 
not been previously used, a fresh collation of the M/azarineus 
made for this edition, and a collation of the Savz/ianus made 
by Burton himself. He had, moreover, a fine critical judg- 
ment, and if he had lived to complete his own work we should 
probably have had an edition which would be even now a 
credit to the university. As it is, we have a text based upon 
collations, some of which at least were very imperfectly 
made,' and prolegomena reprinted literally from Valesius and 
Heinichen. 

In 1842 followed two volumes of Annotationes variorum and 
Excursuses, though it is not easy to see why the Annotationes 
are called vartorum—and there is no prefatory note to assist 
us ?—for they seem to be taken wholly from Valesius or from 
Heinichen, z.e. to a large extent Valesius under another name. 
And yet for now an entire half-century this never completed 
work of Burton’s has remained the standard text and repre- 
sentative of our highest scholarship! The text alone was re- 


printed in 1845 without a preface, an explanation, or a note,’ 


? Dr. Burton himself saw this, especially in the case of the Venetus, a 
MS. of the tenth century: ‘Sed in hoc loco, ut in ceteris, fidem colla- 
toris hujusce codicis suspicor, p. 428; cf. pp. 412, 563,659. See also 
Hollenberg in Theol. Stud. u. Rritik. 1858, 1. pp. 123 sgg. 

2 The British Museum Catalogue ascribes the editorship to Mr. 
Osborne Gordon. 
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and again in 1856. In 1872 it was reprinted with a graceful 
and learned sketch of the life and work of Eusebius from the 
masterly hand of Dr. Bright, and in 1881 this reprint was again 
reprinted with slight changes in the introduction, but, as far as 
we have observed, no change whatever in the text. And what 
is the text which for the last twenty years has been printed 
‘in accordance with a resolution of the Delegates of the Cla- 
rendon Press’? The Introduction answers— 


‘The table of contents, the headings of pages, and the index, 
which has been revised and enlarged, appear in English: marginal 
references have been added, together with some ascertained dates : 
a few changes in punctuation have been made for the sake of greater 
clearness : but the text of Burton has been retained, and information 
respecting manuscripts and editions should be sought in the first 
volume of his larger work ;’ 


ze. a text admittedly imperfect is reprinted without any at- 
tempt to amend it, and for ‘ information respecting manuscripts 
and editions’ the student, for whom the headings of pages, 
&c., have been translated into English, is referred to Latin 
articles reprinted in 1838 verbatim from Heinichen’s edition 
of 1827, with the omission of the most important of them, at 
a time when they had been rendered obsolete by fresh inves- 
tigations of MSS., by new editions, and especially by the re- 
modelling of the articles by Heinichen himself.' 

That a new and critical edition of the historical works of 
Eusebius after the model of a patristic edition which Bishop 
Lightfoot has set before English scholars—even if longo inter- 
vallo—will be imperatively demanded by the rising generation 
of students is certain ; that its advent will be hastened by 
the labours of Dr. McGiffert and Dr. Richardson now before 
us, we believe ; that it will be the honour of one of our uni- 
versity presses to produce it, we earnestly hope. We hope 
this because it should be the special duty, as it is the special 
interest, of Churchmen to disseminate real knowledge of 
Church history. We hope this because only a university can 
furnish the men, the libraries, the leisure, the society of scholars, 
which are necessary. ‘Crede mihi, wrote Dr. Hudson to 
Reading, ‘haud pcenitendam operam dedisti Eusebio aliisque 


critico, additis Valesii et meis commentariis, Oxon. 1845,’ ed. 2, vol. i. 
p. Xxili. 

! Heinichen’s second edition appeared in 1868, four years before the 
first of these reprints. The Wodttia codicum, editionum et translationum of 
the first edition, which was printed in Burton, is entirely recast. The 
important Epzstola Critica of Gersdorf, which is in both editions of 
Heinichen, does not appear in Burton. 
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Historicis, tantumque te przestitisse existimo, quantum extra 
Academiz spatia prestari potuit.’' We hope this because 
the university presses have attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion in all things material, and because they have command 
of pecuniary resources, which it may at first be necessary to 
draw upon. We have heard it said—we know not with what 
truth—that the great work which cost Bishop Lightfoot so 
many years of labour brought him also a considerable pecu- 
niary loss. It is not every scholar who has the power to bear 
such loss, nor every publisher who is willing even temporarily 
to incur it; but these are cases which may be confidently 
commended to the delegates and the syndicates of our uni- 
versity presses. We remember to have read lately a comment 
on one of the latest productions of one of these presses—we 
forget whether it was the thinnest, or narrowest, or lightest in 
weight, or smallest in type, of all Prayer Books or Bibles 
which had ever appeared—‘ that it was very pretty, but that 
it was difficult to see of what possible use it would be to any- 
one. We confess to a feeling of something akin to indignant 
jealousy when we see the imprint Dominus tllumtnatio mea 
or Hinc lucem et pocula sacra on small books which will 
loubtless bring a large profit, and inquire in vain for the 
highest lights and deepest draughts of sacred learning. 

An edition of the historical works of Eusebius to be at all 
worthy of a University Press, or at all equal to our present 
requirements, would demand investigation and preparation in 
at least the following departments, which we can only indicate 
in brief outline :— 

(1) MSS.—Inquiry as to fresh MS. authorities and careful 
recollation of most of those which have been 
already used. Laemmer would provide much mate- 
rial for this, but all his materials would need re- 
working with watchful care. 

(2) Quotations— 

(2) made by Eusebius, as from Philo, Josephus, 
Justin Martyr, Irenzus, and others. For 
some portions, as the Adgari Epistole and the 
De Martyribus Palestine, Syriac sources are 
now accessible. 

(6) made from Eusebius, as by Jerome, Syncellus, 
Suidas. 

(3) Versions— 

(a) The Latin of Rufinus. The best existing edi- 


1 Eusebit, &c.: Gulielmus Readingius Benevolo Lectori S. 
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tion is that of Cacciari, Rome, 1740. It is 
based upon five Vatican MSS.: ‘ quinque 
MSS. Archietypos [szc], ad quos subinde totum 
opus istuc magna cum diligentia exegimus: 
et ex quibus quidquid in Ruffiniano textu im- 
mutavimus, depromptum est.’! This work is 
very rare, and is said not to exist in the 
Bodleian, or in any Oxford College library ; 
nor is there a copy in the British Museum. 
The monograph of Kimmel? on this version 
is still important, and we believe that the 
opinion of Gieseler still holds good: ‘zwar 
oft mehr Bearbeitung als Uebersetzung ; 
dennoch aber fiir die Critik des Originals 
noch nicht gehérig benutzt.’ * 


(6) The Syriac. A free translation, but much 


nearer to the original than the Latin of 
Rufinus. Never printed or collated in full. 
There are two known MSS.: one in the Im- 
perial Library at St. Petersburg, dated A.D. 
462, containing, with certain /acune, Books 
i-iv. small portions of Books v. and vii., and 
again with /acune, Books viii—x. ; the other, 
in the British Museum, is of rather later date, 
and contains Books i—v. almost complete.* 


(c) The Armenian. Printed but not used for any 


edition of the Greek text. Probably made not 


from the Greek but the Syriac, and containing 
the portions lacking in the Syriac MSS. It 
has independent marks of date, and confirms 
the high antiquity of the Syriac version.* 


(4) Translation—This problem cannot be said to be 
solved by the volume now before us, though much 
help is given towards its solution. The investiga- 

osephus, tion of the meaning of the term ¢epoyévy on pages 


s. For 1 Prefatio. _ 3 De Rufino Eusebii interprete, 1838. 
and the 8 Lehrbuch der Ki irchengeschichte, ed. 3, vol. bh 92. ‘ 
4 Cf. Letter from Dr. William Wright, written before 1871, in Dindorf, 
rces are Eusebit Opera, vol. iv. pp. vi. sg. in which he says, ‘I am occupied in 
preparing an edition of the ancient Syriac version of the Ecclesiastical 
yncellus, History of Eusebius.’ He seems to have told Dr. Merx later that he 
hoped to publish the edition with an English translation and notes by 
Dr. Field. 
5 Cf. on the relation of the Armenian to the Syriac, Dr. Merx in 
ng edi- Atti del IV. Congresso internazionale degli Orientalistz, Firenze, 1880, vol. 
i. pp. 199-214, and letter from Dr. Merx to Archdeacon Watkins in 
Ss. Bampton Lectures, 1890, p. 408. 


need re- 
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388-9 indicates a field full of promise, and one which 
is by no means occupied. 

The time for reprinting these from 
Valesius and Heinichen has gone, 
Abundant materials are now at hand, 
| and the supply is constantly increasing. 

t Sector { The labours of Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. 

~ | McGiffert, and Dr. Richardson are 

| sufficient English guides; and where 

| they fail they indicate German and 
other helps. 


It would not be difficult to name in each of these depart- 
ments a competent president whose judgment would guide 
and whose genius would inspire a band of younger’ scholars 
who might be associated with him ; and it ought not to be 
too much to hope that before the century closes, English 
scholars may be found offering to God and to His Church an 
edition of the Father of Church History which gratitude and 
justice, not to say reparation for the neglect of the past, seem 
alike to require at their hands. 








ArT. VI—THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY 
PRIESTHOOD. 


The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord. By 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
(London, 1892.) 


Dr. CHALMERS observed that religious people in Scotland 
talked about religion, while in England they talked religion. 
Dr. Milligan seems to have learned the secret of doing both. 
The Christian thinker follows the ordered course of his Scotch 
reasoning with high satisfaction ; but the reason is instinct 
with devout feeling, and full of freshness and edification. We 
notice with some pride that it is to Anglican writers that 


1 It is remarkable how much of the best work on Eusebius has been 
done by young men. Heinichen’s three volumes were published when 
he was twenty-two ; Burton died after many labours in this and other 
fields in his forty-second year; Dr. Richardson was born in 1860; Dr. 
McGiffert published his inaugural dissertation for his Doctor’s degree in 
1889. 
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Professor Milligan oftenest refers as his authorities. Heisa 
Scotch teacher of English theology, and a Presbyterian ex- 
ponent of Catholic doctrine. We shall not pay his intellect 
the poor compliment of saying that in coming south it has 
lost any of its national characteristics. Nor shall we assert 
that the Catholic doctrines transplanted into northern re- 
gions find the soil wholly favourable to their growth. On 
the contrary, we shall not hesitate to confess serious differ- 
ences with Professor Milligan, and we trace them to the bias 
which Calvinistic tradition imparts to him for systems too 
abstract and too independent of the living history of Church 
thought. But we must not begin to express dissent until we 
lay before the reader some account of the excellent instruc- 
tion here provided for him. 

Professor Milligan’s statement of the proofs for the fact 
of the Ascension is admirable, and offers a striking example 
how much we gain in the field of Christian evidence by re- 
garding the connexion of fact and doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment and remembering that this body of teaching was the 
inspired source of the spiritual energies of the Church of the 
First Days. A good Protestant is brought up upon the prin- 
ciple that the Bible only is the source of his religion, and that 
his own reading of his daily chapter needs no authority to 
aid it. To such a one the news comes with dismay that the 
concluding portion of the Gospel of St. Mark is of doubtful 
genuineness ; that the testimony of the fact of the Ascension 
rests therefore upon the single writer to whom we owe both 
the third Gospel and the Acts ; while discrepancies are sup- 
posed by many to exist between the two accounts of it 
which he has given. We have no doubt that this apparent 
weakness in the proof of a fact which forms an article of the 
Creed may have led many to general scepticism, or infused 
a fatal uneasiness into their faith. How differently does the 
case present itself in Professor Milligan’s hands ; 

‘The testimony of St. Luke, however, does not stand alone. 
We know the belief of the early Church from sources in all proba- 
bility even earlier than the Gospels. Thus it is that St. Paul says 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, “wherefore God also highly 
exalted Him”. . . that in the same Epistle he speaks of ‘‘ heaven 
from whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
and thus that, enumerating, in his First Epistle to Timothy, six 
leading particulars of the great mystery of godliness, he mentions as 
the last, still applicable to Him who had been manifested in flesh 
“received up in glory.” . . . St. Peter also refers to “ Jesus Christ, 
who is on the right hand of God, having gone into heaven ; angels, and 
principalities, and powers being made subject unto Him ;” while the 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. K 
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writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews with no less distinctness says : 
“ But we behold Him who hath been made a little lower than the 
angels, even Jesus, for the suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honour ;” and again, “ who for the joy that was set before Him en- 
dured the cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” . . . We are not, however, without 
evidence of a still more convincing kind ; for the sacred writers do 
more than presuppose our Lord’s Ascension as a fact. In the pas- 
sages quoted, and in many others, they regard it as one without 
which the Christian Church could not have come into existence ; 
and than which no fact of Christianity had a stronger hold upon the 
gratitude and joy and hope and exaltation of the Christian mind. 
No one indeed will deny that at the very time when the Gospels 
were penned (and the remark is the more undeniable the further 
down we bring that date) the Ascension of our Lord stood side by 
side with the Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection as a con- 
stituent element of Christian belief. In the light of the Higher Criti- 
cism such testimony is of peculiar value. It is that of communities, 
of widespread bodies of men whose life had been changed by what 
they had felt compelled to receive as facts, and to whom the con- 
viction that a particular event had really happened proved no prin- 
ciple slumbering in their breast, but one pervading their whole being 
and making it what it was’ (pp. 6-10). 


Most true. And that testimony of the living Church of 
primitive times, which to the higher critic is a valuable proof 
of past fact, is to the simple Churchman the voice of a great 
living institution, which has continuously existed and spoken 
to the same effect ever since those early days when it pro- 
claimed the Lord’s Ascension. It still lives, and includes 
him within its body, and it testifies to him in the strength 
of the experience of all saints that his life is hid with Christ 
in God. 

Professor Milligan dwells much and very beautifully upon 
the principle familiar to spiritual minds, that heaven is less a 
place than a state. We need not imagine to ourselves a 
region higher than the sky or the stars, or pass onward 
into the spaces beyond all created things, in order to find the 
abodes of everlasting bliss. When our Lord points to the 
Father which is in heaven as feeding the fowls of the air and 
providing for all the needs of man, or when He speaks of 
Himself as the Son of Man which is in heaven, He cannot 
mean that either His Father or He Himself is in a heaven 
locally contrasted with earth. The thought of locality may 
no doubt be involved in it, but it is not the main thought. 
‘ Heaven lies about us’ even now. 

‘When, therefore, we speak of our Lord’s Ascension into heaven, 
we have to think less of a transition from one locality than of a tran- 
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sition from one condition to another. A change of locality is indeed 
implied, but it need not be to a circumscribed habitation like that of 
earth ; it may be only to a boundless spiritual region above us, and 
encompassing us on every side’ (p. 26). 


We do not dissent from Professor Milligan’s conclusion, 
but we venture to think that there is here some confusion 
between the mental and the material. When heaven as a 
state is distinguished from heaven as a place, a word which 
refers us to mental conceptions is contrasted with one which 
has a merely material meaning. We are bidden to regard the 
mental characteristics of the life of heaven more than the 
locality in which it is situated. But there is no inconsistency 
between the two substantives, since their meanings lie in 
wholly different planes. And, therefore, we may be ever so 
well assured that the chief thing to be considered about 
heaven is its pure and perfect intercourse with God, yet be not 
in the least helped by this consideration to divest ourselves of 
the belief that finite beings must have their existence under 
the condition of locality ; now the omnipresence of the Lord 
Jesus is the attribute of His deity influencing His finite 
nature by the indissoluble union of the Incarnation. Pro- 
fessor Milligan suggests that the change of locality in the 
Ascension may be ‘only’ to a boundless spiritual region 
everywhere around us. But the word ‘only’ sounds strange 
when the idea presented is so much more wonderful than that 
with which it is contrasted ; and in the words ‘boundless 
spiritual region everywhere around us’ we find expressions 
which imply extended locality associated with the word 
‘ spiritual, which seems intended to deny locality altogether. 

We have no doubt at all that in the Ascension of the Lord, 
as in every other portion of His divine work, the spiritual 
aspects of the event are of infinitely greater importance than 
the material. The latter exists only for the sake of the former. 
But it exists, and must be simply recognized. It is implied 
in the Incarnation that the body of the Lord exists in space 
and time. The whole narrative of the Ascension is framed 
to apply to it ideas of space and time. And though we may, 
as Professor Milligan so well enables us, work out the spiritual 
significance of the great fact so as to cast its material nature 
altogether into the background, yet the material fact must 
ever exist as the basis of the fabric, nor ought we in any way 
to dilute its simple truth. 

Professor Milligan remarks (p. 29) with great acuteness 
that if the object of the Incarnation had been merely that of 


enabling the Son of God to suffer as a sacrifice for us, there 
K2 
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could be no reason why His human nature should have been 
more than atemporary possession, and why, the great Atone- 
ment once made, He should not have returned to His Father 
in the same condition of pure deity in which He was before. 
But Scripture never leads us to think that the Atonement was 
the final object of the gracious mission. The true end was 
‘to bring us into a perfect state of union with the Father of 
our spirits, and so to introduce into our weak human natures 
the strength of the divine nature’ (p. 30). To effect in per- 
manence this divine purpose, the union of the two natures in 
Him, which forms the link between God and man, must be 
eternal. Now a vast advance in the elevating power of Chris- 
tian doctrine is made when union with God instead of mere 
deliverance from the punishment of sin is regarded as the end 
of revelation. We are entirely with Professor Milligan in 
this contention, and we therefore rejoice that the substitution 
of the Incarnation for the Sacrifice as the pivot of the Gospel 
is one of the watchwords of Catholic churchmanship. Our 
author is well aware of this fact, but he seems to apprehend 
that the revival of the ancient appreciation of the Incarnation 
of the Son may lead some of us into excess. 

‘In the revived interest which has been taken in modern times 
in the great doctrine of the Incarnation, it may be doubted whether 
full justice has been done to that of the Ascension. . . . It is not 
enough to say that the Incarnation is the keystone of the Christian 
system. In a certain sense it is so, for it is the foundation of 
Christian history. But ¢aken dy itse/f it is not the centre of Christian 
doctrine nor the mainspring of Christian life’ (p. 32). 


We quite agree that the Incarnation, without its applica- 
tions and results in the Death and Resurrection of the Lord, 
would not be the centre of Christian doctrine. No fact, of 
however commanding importance, can be called important 
apart from its results. But the question is whether, taking all 
the results and applications of the love and power of the Lord 
as they are revealed to us, the Incarnation, whereby He was 
introduced into humanity, has not a commanding importance 
as the source of the whole ; which once effected, the history 
of salvation, temptation, crucifixion, resurrection, and exalta- 
tion to heavenly glory are, as it were, foregone conclusions. 
They must happen because the Incarnation has taken place. 
It was not possible that the Incarnate Son should be over- 
come by the temptations of the evil one ; not possible that He 
should shrink from His death when it was demanded for the 
deliverance of His people ; not possible that He should be 
holden of the pangs of death; not possible that, having been 
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once restored, He should remain upon this sinful earth. When 
one says that the appearance of a great general in the field 
secures the victory, one does not pronounce his appearance 
sufficient without his operations against the enemy ; what we 
say is that all the steps to victory are sure when once he is 
there. We may not balance any one of the stages of the 
history of salvation against the Incarnation with which it 
commences ; for they are but the consequences of which it 
is the full and sufficient cause. Therefore when Professor 
Milligan says that ‘as the Ascension necessarily presupposes 
the Incarnation, so without the Ascension the Incarnation is 
incomplete’ (p. 33), the statement seems to us only true in 
the same sense as it would be true of any other of the acts, 
some (to our eyes) of more and some of less infinite import- 
ance, in which the Incarnation works out its beneficent 
intent. 

In elaborating this statement, however, Professor Milligan 
declares an opinion which we find extremely doubtful. 


‘Occupying itself with the Incarnation alone, theology, and along 
with it religion, will be deprived of its most essential characteristic. 
It will fail to dwell amidst those super-earthly realities which it is the 
object of the New Testament to make our daily food; and though 
man and the world may still be elevated, they will not be pervaded 
by the light and spirit of heaven’ (p. 34). 


There is an obvious truth in this, the truth that we must not 
stop short of learning the whole of what the Lord has to teach 
us, and following wherever He leads us in this world and beyond 
the grave. But there isin it a still more obvious misstatement, 
namely, that He can ever fail to bring heaven to the soul 
wherever He is, and to enable it through converse with Him 
to dwell among super-earthly realities, whether itself be con- 
scious of the fact or not. For this, it seems to us, is the 
very truth which the Lord taught to His disciples in His last 
discourse : 


‘Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know 
the way? Jesus said unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
. . . Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus said unto 
him, Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father, 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ?’ 


We would recall to Professor Milligan his own principle, 
that heaven is more a state than a place, and argue that 
wherever Christ is is heaven, whether we are conscious of its 
light or not. 
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The chief blemish of this excellent book appears to us to 
be the position in which it sets the earthly life of our Saviour, 
and the contrast which it establishes between it and His 
present state. We shall not be suspected of a desire to regard 
the Lord as a mere human example, or to forget the supreme 
importance of His heavenly work. Far be that from us. But 
we are persuaded that the whole of what the New Testament 
reveals to us is the history of salvation, and that now, when 
the great drama is complete, the earthly life falls into its 
place, not as a mere preparatory work to the sacrifice and the 
triumph, but as a part of both. Read in the light of His 
risen life, every step of His walk on earth has something to 
teach us, not as to the preparation which He made for His 
work, but as to His work itself. And He, the same Jesus 
who now lives above, applies to us the words and actions of 
His life below as the revelation of what He is, and the form 
and model of what we must strive after. The words and 
deeds of the earthly existence come to us with the stamp of 
His sacrifice and the immediate sanction of His whole 
present mind, as that which He would be now doing and 
saying were He under the circumstances of earth, and what 
we, being on earth, must do and say. 

The following extracts will show the extreme sharpness 
of the contrast which Professor Milligan draws between the 
Lord’s earthly life and that which follows His Ascension : 


‘ His inauguration into His priestly office dates from the moment 
when, “lifted up on high out of the earth,” He virtually bade fare- 
well to the objects of sense and time, and felt that His reign of 
“ Eternal Spirit” had begun’ (p. 113). 

‘In what light, it may be asked, does the view now taken place 
the whole of our Lord’s life between the Incarnation and the Cross ? 
The answer is, It was the preparation for His priestly work... . 
He was realising, in the increasing fulness of its meaning, what it 
was to be the “ Sent ” of God, and what to sympathize, not by divine 
insight alone, but by human fellowship, with all our varied wants, in 
order that, having been thus gradually perfected, He might enter on 
a priesthood which embodies everything most full of love both to 
God and man’ (pp. 82-3). 

‘We believe, in conformity with the whole tenor of Scripture, 
that the priestly work of Christ is mainly executed in heaven, and 
that the zeal for God, the eagerness for work, the never-failing 
obedience, the peace, the joy, the sense of filial relationship to His 
Heavenly Father which He exhibited on earth, were rather the pre- 
paration for the priesthood than the manifestation of its functions’ 


(p. 147). 
It is but proper to cite, on the other hand, a place which 
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seems to us hardly consistent with these. It is a comment 
on the quotation in Hebrews of the passage, ‘Lo! I come to 
do Thy will, O God.’ 

‘These words cannot be understood to mean no more than this, 
that our Lord came to do God’s will by consenting to die. Such 
submission was but a part, though it may have been the most striking 
part, of the manifestation of the spirit which exclaims, “‘I am come to 
do Thy will,OGod.” Yet that spirit includes more than the submission 
to death. The perfect and continuous fulfilling of God’s will, in- 
cluding death, is substituted by the Priest and Victim of the New 
Covenant for the offerings of the Old’ (p. 136). 


These last words of Professor Milligan breathe the true 
spirit of the New Testament. But if this be the case, how 
can the sacrificial mark be absent from the obedience which 
the Lord manifested during His lifetime? And if it was a 
true sacrifice, how could He who offered it fail to exercise in it 
the true functions of the priesthood? It is true that He 
learned obedience by the things which He suffered. But if 
we are to refuse to recognize sacrifice in the acts by which 
obedience is learned, we shall be obviously precluded from 
recognizing sacrifice in the sacred death, against the belief of 
all theologians, and in a special degree of Professor Milligan. 

The very existence of the Gospels as part of the body of 
New Testament teaching seems to show that the primitive 
Church, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, regarded the 
life of the Lord as something more than the preparation for 
His perfect functions. That the Gospels were not reduced to 
their present form till long after the time when St. Paul had 
preached the Gospel of the Ascended Life, only shows with 
more emphasis the determination of the Church not to allow 
the earthly ministry to fall back into the position of a pre- 
paratory and imperfect stage of progress. The more vividly 
the teaching of St. Paul and his brother Apostles brought out 
the present existence and work of their Ascended Lord, the 
more careful was the Church to gather all that remained of 
His works and words here below, as showing them what He 
was and how He lived, and how the eternal spirit of sacrifice 
which pervades His work in heaven and inspires all who are 
in union with Him on earth prompted Him to walk in that 
sphere of trial and temptation where they still are. 

St. Peter in a well-known passage (I. ii. 22) sets the sacri- 
ficial example of the Lord before us as displayed, not merely 
in His death, but in the scenes which preceded it: 


‘Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye should 
follow His steps, . . . Who when He was reviled reviled not again, 
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when He suffered He threatened not, but committed Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously, Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree.’ 

And the institution of the Blessed Sacrament is a per- 
manent memorial of the solidarity which exists between the 
sacrifice of the Lord on earth and that which He offered in 
death and the life which He now leads in heaven, and which 
through the Divine Spirit is made present to His Church on 
earth. The institution dates from the period which Professor 
Milligan regards as one of preparation. Yet it uses the 
expressions, not merely of a preparation for sacrifice, but of 
sacrifice itself. And it is the recognized organ by which the 
Church here below unites herself with the eternal sacrifice of 
her Divine Head at the heavenly altar. 

The physical distinction which Professor Milligan draws 
between the post-resurrection life of the Lord and that which 
preceded His death seems to be too broadly stated. We 
know that Christ rose in a spiritual body, and that through 
union with His deity the man Christ Jesus is no longer 
limited by the same conditions of time and space to which 
He submitted Himself in this life. But this does not seem 
to us the same thing with saying, as Professor Milligan roundly 
says in the very opening of his book, that at His resurrection 
our Saviour ‘burst for ever those bonds of the finite and 
temporal within which in carrying out the work of the world’s 
redemption He had previously for three-and-thirty years con- 
fined Himself” If ‘those bonds’ mean the particular laws 
atid conditions of earthly life, it is of course true that He no 
longer submits to them. But if the expression is meant to 
include all and any bonds which time and space are capable 
of imposing, the assertion does not seem consistent with the 
continuance of the Incarnation in any form. So long indeed 
as those human beings for whom and upon whom Christ 
exerts His gracious work are living under imperious laws of 
time and space He cannot Himself be said to be free from 
them, for even if they in no sense limit Him in His own per- 
son they limit Him in His work. The signs and means of 
His action in the Church, be they sacraments or ministries or 
inspiration, are all exercised under the laws of limited exist- 
ence. How, then, can He have wholly cast them aside ? 

And, lastly, there is another reason which weighs with us 
very powerfully in forcing us to decline the complete con- 
trast which Professor Milligan invites us to accept. The 
theory that the earthly life is the preparation for the sacrifice, 
while death begins the sacrifice itself, is plausible so long as 
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we think the word ‘sacrifice’ indispensable for the description 
of the Lord’s work, and regard the meaning of the word as given 
in the animal sacrifices of Jews and heathen. Then indeed 
the death possesses a right to the word, which cannot in the 
same sense belong to the life. Now there is no doubt that 
sacrifice must always be included in any true description of 
the plan of salvation, and that to omit sacrifice from the idea 
of Christ’s work, or omit death from the idea of sacrifice, will 
always involve fatal error. But may we not believe that, while 
including all the meaning of these time-honoured ideas, the 
absolute truth concerning the saving work of Christ stretches 
beyond them, and can be best stated in terms living, human, 
and adapted to every age? And when we have recourse to 
universal experience and the essential character of the inter- 
course between God and man, it seems hard to give to death 
so exclusive a place. Life, and all life, is of at least as much 
moment, and no element comes out in the act of bearing 
death for the sake of God and man which does not present 
itself in fully the same degree in the acts of living for the 
same ends. Why, then, should the Offerer of the Perfect 
Service begin His office at death? 

For the same reason there are some portions of Professor 
Milligan’s treatment of the Priesthood of Christ with which we 
cannot agree. It is indeed in its great features very deep and 
beautiful; and we are in thorough harmony with its conclu- 
sion: 

‘Perhaps it might be thought that when the completed number 
of the elect has been gathered into the safe protection of that 
heavenly home into which nothing that defileth enters, there will be 
no need either of priesthood or of priest. But such is not the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. We are rather taught there that in our 
Lord as Priest we shall always stand accepted before God, and that 
whatever progress towards perfection awaits us in the heavenly state 
must be made in Him. . . . Therefore does the Seer of Patmos 
behold the glorified Lord in heaven, clad in priestly robes; and in 
similar robes, in garments made white in the blood of the Lamb, His 
redeemed there either surround Him with their songs of praise or 
follow Him whithersoever He goeth’ (pp. 110, 111). 


And Dr. Milligan lays down an undoubted truth when 
he states that ‘the foundation of our Lord’s priesthood is the 
constitution of His person’ (p.97). But when once this state- 
ment is made we should not have supposed there was any 
room to raise the question, ‘ When did the priesthood of our 
Lord begin?’ (p. 72). If His priesthood be founded on the 
constitution of His person, how can He at any time after His 
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person was constituted have wanted priesthood? Even if we 
did not attach a sacrificial aspect to the works of His earlier 
history, we do not see why we should date the commencement 
of His priesthood from the time when He offered the great 
sacrifice of death; priesthood does not begin when the 
priestly act is performed. But we do attach the sacrificial 
character to all the acts of that divine life. He who wrought 
them is held up from the first as enduring mediatorial and 
propitiatory labour and pain. He is tempted as the repre- 
sentative of humanity. His night-long prayers are accepted 
of God, while others know not how to pray. Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses, and He cast out devils 
by the might of His own self-denial. When we think of the 
atoning virtue which His faithful ones found in Him, and of 
the unqualified claim which He made upon their trust, we 
cannot doubt that they came unto God by Him in His life 
as well as after His death. And if that faith was well founded, 
was He not a priest, as well as His life a sacrifice, from the 
first? Death is not the only penalty for sin, nor the endurance 
of it the only sphere of priesthood. And though the Lord 
says of His death, ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me,’ yet we should be slow to pronounce that 
nothing of the same uplifting, and nothing of the same power 
of attraction which belongs to it, is to be found in every por- 
tion of that blessed life. St. John, who specially presents to 
us that aspect of the Death, recognizes a similar aspect of the 
Life. ‘The Life was manifested, and we declare unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father and was manifested to 
the world.’ 

Bishop Westcott on Heb. vi. 20 remarks that the words 
of the same epistle (vii. 27) compel us to extend the idea of 
priesthood backwards to the Lord’s death. If so, why should 
they not include the whole of His life? In either case Heb. 
vi. 20 must mean that His Ascension marks the time, not when 
He was made an high priest, but when He was made an high 
priest for ever. 

We pass, however, to a subject on which we find ourselves 
in more complete agreement with Professor Milligan—the 
present work of Christ. In our author’s judgment the ordinary 
scriptural representation of the glorified Redeemer is as stand- 
ing ; so dying St. Stephen saw Him, and so St. John beheld 
Him in vision, and St. Paul says that the Lord stood by him 
and strengthened him. No local association, therefore, is to be 
connected with that honourable session at the right hand of 
the Father which we confess in the Creed. And the true 
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conception of the employment of the heavenly Lord is not 
that He is resting, but that He is at work (p. 58). Thenature 
and sphere of His work is heavenly. Professor Milligan 
says with great emphasis: ‘It starts from a heavenly as 
distinguished from an earthly world. It belongs to a 
heavenly world, is wrought out in a heavenly world, leads to 
a heavenly world’ (p. 102). True; but as the work of the 
Lord is to unite heaven and earth, this statement does not 
in any wise shut Him out from us in this world or us from 
Him. As Dr. Milligan excellently says, ‘our Lord entered 
into the Holiest of all in order that He might be our Fore- 
runner into that blessed Communion and Fellowship with 
God which was the great purpose and end of Redemption’ 
(p. 115). 

Exception might perhaps be taken to the assertion that 
the Lord’s death, which in its initial stage is an offering, was 
carried still further on towards its completion when the Divine 
Priest entered the heavenly sphere ; for He made upon the 
cross, by His one oblation of Himself once offered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction. 
But the acts of an eternal Being, when contemplated by the 
creatures of time, inevitably admit of being regarded as both 
complete and incomplete. There must be a sense in which 
they are complete, for they are divine, and also a sense in 
which they are incomplete so long as any of their conse- 
quences in time remain to be developed. And the conse- 
quences of Calvary will remain partially undeveloped—the 
sufferings of Christ will leave something to be filled up—so 
long as a soul remains to be saved. 

The word ‘ sacrifice’ in its very nature implies both views. 
It cannot be an effectual sacrifice unless the offerer can present 
it as something complete and perfected in itself. But, on the 
other hand, the act of offering on the part of him who desires 
the benefit of the sacrifice is so essential to the meaning of 
sacrifice that without this it cannot be complete for him. 
We will, with Professor Milligan, pass by this point and 
accompany him in the consideration of the momentous subject 
which he proceeds to review, and which he states as follows : 
‘Does the ascended and glorified Lord even now present to 
His Father anything that may with propriety be called an 
offering? Or are His heavenly functions summed up in the 
idea of intercession?’ (p. 115). It is avery just remark that 
the question is one in which we are in great danger of being 
misled by ambiguous words. But there is no ambiguity about 
the definite and important principle which Professor Milligan 
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lays down—that ‘ the true idea of offering is not to be sought 
in death.’ 

We remark by the way that the author does not note 
an application of this principle which many readers will 
consider obviously just—namely, that which may be made to 
the earthly life of the Lord, thus drawing it into the idea of 
sacrifice. We know, to be sure, that Professor Milligan means 
not to deny that sacrifice in its completeness demands death, 
but to assert that in death itself the thing which constitutes 
the essence of the sacrifice is not extinction, but life. But 
on this very ground may we not believe that the life of 
Jesus which He presented to God in His death included all 
that series of acts of love and devotion, that life so full of an 
intensity of living unexampled elsewhere, which made the sum 
of being that was offered on the cross? If the death of the 
cross extends its sacrificial meaning into the eternal years that 
follow, must we not believe it also capable of extending its 
meaning into the years which precede and of including them 
also in the sacrifice? The Victim of that death is the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ; and if anywhere in 
the history of the world we are to recognize this timeless appli- 
cation, should it not be in His own blessed life? Professor 
Milligan quotes from Bishop Westcott : ‘ Sacrifice in the most 
general form belongs to the life of man, and in the truest 
sense expresses the life of man ;’ and, if so, how can we exclude 
it, or its accompanying idea of priesthood, from any part of 
the life of the Son of Man ? 

But the direction in which Professor Milligan applies the 
principle is that of the heavenly work of the Lord. Here he 
applies, with great justice, the principle laid down in Heb. 
vii. 3, ‘It is of necessity that this man have something also 
to offer. There is no doubt from the context that the 
principle is meant to refer to our Lord in glory; and the 
whole tenor of the passage shows that the necessary require- 
ment asserted for Him in order to constitute Him a perfect 
priest is that of permanent and continual offering. ‘ Inter- 
cession,’ says Professor Milligan, ‘is not enough.’ For the 
illustrations derived from Old Testament ritual to explain the 
present work of Christ refer not to intercession alone. The 
high priest entered into the Holy of Holies not merely to 
intercede, but to sprinkle the blood of the sacrifices upon 
the mercy seat; and this ‘was a part of the offering, not 
merely something done after the offering was ended’ (p. 122). 
Here we agree with Professor Milligan in his difference with 
Bishop Westcott. When the verse in Hebrews states that 
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Christ entered the Divine presence through (ésa@) His own 
blood, it would seem to us plain that the preposition is not 
used in a local sense—which introduces the impossible idea of 
the Lord passing through His own blood—but in the sense of 
power or virtue. And thus it‘ leads directly to the thought of 
an offering with which, as well as in the power of which, the 
great High Priest entered heaven.’ ‘What He had done must 
penetrate what He always does, and the thought of offering 
cannot give place to that of Intercession’ (pp. 124-126). 

Is there, then, the author asks, ‘any view of our Lord’s 
sacrificial work which shall combine in one the ideas of the 
different stages of that work—His death upon the Cross and 
a continued offering by Him as the risen and living Redeemer, 
and—we should be disposed to add, as a further idea which 
must enter into the combination—the cleansing power over 
the human soul and conscience which is so essentially implied 
in the great sacrifice. This comprehensive idea Professor 
Milligan finds in the principle which he has stated, that the 
essence of sacrifice consists not in death, but in life. It was 
His life that the Son offered tothe Father when He died, and 
the life, present and active, remains to be offered throughout 
eternity. Dr. Milligan acutely remarks that our ideas on this 
subject are apt to be confused by the identification of the 
meaning of the term ‘ blood’ with the term ‘death.’ A multi- 
tude of passages tell us that our redemption is due to the blood 
of the Lord, and an equal number that we owe it to His death. 
We are thus led to suppose that the one word means just the 
same as the other. The minds of men have therefore been 
directed to the cross alone, and the sacrifice of Christ has been 
regarded as the penalty of violated law (p. 129). 

But ‘the blood is the life, and a death endured as the 
penalty for sin does not fill up the whole idea of a sacrifice 
which is not completed until the blood is sprinkled upon the 
altar and upon the people. ‘Atonement was found not in 
death for sin, but in the use afterwards made of the blood thus 
shed in death’ (p. 132). And here, we may remark, is the 
cause of the permanent disappointment and abortiveness which 
attends the sacrifices of animals. The offerer brings his offer- 
ing, his soul oppressed not only with the fear of punishment 
but with the sense of sin. He desires not merely to transfer 
to the victim the guilt of his sin, but to cleanse and revive his 
soul with the life of a creature wholly devoted to God. If the 
sacrifice is to have its effect upon God it must also have its 
effect upon himself in purging his conscience from dead works. 
But here lies the anomaly, that just at the very moment when 
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the sacrifice is completed by death, and the blood thus offered 
to God becomes fit to convey the spirit and power of a life 
purged by death from all selfishness, it ceases to be living 
blood. It is dead ; the power of living service is gone from 
it, and the offerer retires unhelped. 

Professor Milligan quotes the proof given by Dr. Robertson 
Smith that in the ancient religion of the Semites 


‘the main idea of the application of the blood to the altar and the 
worshipper was to make a life bond between the god and men. The 
deepest thought involved in sacrifice was not the expiation of sin 
by death, but the establishing of an act of communion in which the 
god and his worshippers partook together of a sacred victim, and 
which acted as an atonement by wiping out all memory of previous 
estrangement.’ 


The deepening moral earnestness of the Jewish race under 
the divine teaching brought the endurance of the death penalty 
into prominence among the constituents of the sacrificial idea. 
But still the partaking of a life bond with God remained the 
end of sacrifice. And how could this be effected when the life 
of the victim was gone and that by the continuance of which 
the union was to be secured had itself vanished away ? Bishop 
Westcott says with admirable insight, ‘the blood always in- 
cludes the thought of the life preserved and active beyond 
death ;’ but in the case of bulls and goats this preservation 
of the life is a poor mockery, a miserable attempt of man to 
make believe that there is a reality where there is none. 

But in the case of the Lord Jesus that which was in other 
sacrifices an imagination deriving its power and beauty only 
from the imperative and persistent needs of a human con- 
science forced by its inward want to imagine in the sacrifice 
the life it had not in itself, starts into truth and becomes full 
of eternal power. 


‘His life was what He gave to God as /:fe, although it was a life 
which then and there, as demanded by eternal considerations con- 
nected with the relations between God and man, passed through 
death. The same blood, or in other words the same life, is next 
presented to the Father within the sanctuary, and the only difference 
between what it was before Christ died and after He died is this, 
that it has now its new character fully impressed upon it—the 
character given it by that death which has been freely accepted in 
obedience to the Father’s will and in love to the Father and to men. 
Thus we obtain a view of our Lord’s work by which its two great 
stages, that of His dying upon the cross and that of His presenting 
Himself to His heavenly Father in the Most Holy Place, are united 
under one conception—the conception of offering’ (p. 133). 
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We cannot forbear saying that the beauty and truth of 
these words is greatly marred for us by what seems to us the 
mistake of supposing that ‘a new character’ is impressed 
upon the life of our Saviour by His death. For what was 
His death but a further development of the very same 
character which appears in His Incarnation, and which St. 
Paul traces through its consistent work when he bids us have 
that mind which was also in Christ Jesus, ‘who being in the 
form of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man, and 
being found in fashion as a man He humbled Himself and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ 
Nor do we willingly copy the words in which a writer to whom 
we are so grateful for treasures of thought and suggestion, ven- 
tures to lay down ‘ the two great stages’ of our Lord’s work, 
and to exclude from them the Incarnation and the earthly life. 
The earthly life, we have shown, does and must form an 
element of the life which the Lord offers up. 

But, with this proviso, Professor Milligan’s contention is 
deeply true. 


‘The thought of “offering” on the part of the Lord is not to be 
confined to His sacrificial death ; it is so to be extended as to in- 
clude in it a present and eternal offering to God of Himself in 
heaven. What He offered upon the cross, what He offers now, is 
His life, a life unchangeable not only in its general character as life, 
but in the particular character given it by the experience through 
which it passed. . . . In dying He did not merely perform an act. 
He did not offer to the Father a life extinguished in death, and 
afterwards to be recalled in thought, “‘ He offered Himself as living 
in death,” and as possessed of the life which never ends’ (p. 134). 


In a subsequent page Professor Milligan proceeds to con- 
sider the importance of this view in relation not merely to our 
conception of Christ’s heavenly work, but to the consequences 
of it in the sphere of our earthly worship. It is the fulfilment 
for us of the whole sacrificial system of the older covenant. 
It ‘possesses the power of a present offering, not merely of 
an offering made and accepted for us nineteen centuries ago!’ 
We have already remarked that the very words ‘our sacrifice ’ 
or ‘our offering’ imply not merely the presence of the thing 
so offered, but that it shall be offered dy ws ; therefore it is not 
presence alone but also appropriation which ‘seems to give to 
the Roman Mass its powerful hold over so many minds.’ It 
is true that in the Roman system this appropriation is miser- 
ably diluted by the practice of solitary Masses, in which the 
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appropriation of the offerer may be merely that of purchase, 
But there is a purer form of faith and worship which does not 
make, as Professor Milligan seems to do, a surrender, not only 
of the Roman Mass, but of the primitive ordinance of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. By this ordinance, the truth of the con- 
tinued offering of the Lord in heaven became to the simplest 
Christian more real than any amount of argument can make 
it to the speculative believer of to-day. 

Professor Milligan gives us the best substitute for the 
Roman Mass which a religion of pure doctrine can supply. 
It is as follows: 

‘ The same strength and consolation may be ours without the Mass 
when we feel that one of the great elements of Christ’s sacrifice is that 
it was not made only at a special moment of the past, a sacrifice to be 
ever afterwards remembered and pleaded ; but that as an offering 
continually presented to the Father it has a present sacrificial efficacy 
as powerful always as it was at the very first. The present becomes 
as the past in vividness. ‘The Mount on which the Redeemer died 
can never be removed, and we are ourselves on Calvary’ (p. 143). 


We feel almost tempted to reply, ‘Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven, that is, to bring down Christ 
from above?’ Forthe Lord Himself has been pleased to give 
us on earth a genuine and really effective means of providing 
for that vividness of which Dr. Milligan speaks. It is not easy 
even for sucha mind as his, and for the mass of minds it is im- 
possible, to make the present as the past in vividness merely 
by the power of an idea and by the force of thought. For the 
past in this case means the death of Christ,and that was a visible 
scene. Therefore the Lord appointed a visible scene to be the 
memorial of His death, by which we show it forth till He come. 
Now if His death be, as Professor Milligan has so admirably 
proved, a sacrifice continuously pleaded by Him in heaven, 
then by the actual facts of the case the memorial of His 
death becomes a concurrence of the earthly Church in the em- 
ployment of her High Priest above. And when she lifts up 
her heart to join in worship with angels and archangels and 
all the company of heaven, even that lofty communion is but 
a step towards the higher companionship still of uniting her- 
self with the Lord Himself in the presentation of His eternal 
sacrifice to the Father. 

The truth is that it is Catholic worship which carries out 
into practice and fact the doctrinal system for which Professor 
Milligan contends ; and until Catholic worship be established 
the whole will remain for most minds a speculative system, 
elevating, indeed, but merely intellectual—a mental construc- 
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tion of thoughts and, memories into which it is very hard to 
inspire present reality. It is at the Holy Eucharist that Pro- 
fessor Milligan’s beautiful words are truly fulfilled, and that 


‘everything connected with the Christian dispensation then assumes 
at once its Scriptural characteristic of being a present thing. The 
offering is present, and the faith which casts itself upon it, the love 
which it awakens, the hope which it inspires, are also present’ 


(p. 143). 


And the body and blood, which are not death but life, fill the 
soul and body of the faithful receiver with the spirit of living 
service. 

Some interesting pages are devoted by Professor Milligan 
to a discussion of the meaning of Intercession as part of the 
High Priestly office of the Lord. Of the six passages in 
which the word éytvyydvew occurs in the New Testament, 
one denotes the efforts of the Jews to influence Festus in 
opposition to St. Paul, two the office of the Spirit in making 
intercession for us, one the complaint of Elijah against 
Israel ; two alone remain for the office of the Saviour in 
heaven, viz. Rom. viii. 34, ‘ Who also maketh intercession for 
us,’ and Heb. vii. 25, ‘ He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.’ It would certainly seem to us that the general use 
of the word refers to the use of speech with one party in 
reference to another. And if, as would seem, it originally 
denotes to ‘fall in with, the tendency to avail oneself of a 
casual meeting for the purpose of putting forward a recom- 
mendation or depreciation of some one is the source of the 
meaning in which the New Testament employs it. And 
this is the account of it which is given by Grimm. It is not 
easy to find in the word itself the foundation for that wide 
extension of meaning which the author ascribes to it as 
‘including the whole series of transactions in which one person 
may engage with another on behalf of a third’ (p. 151). 

But the word is one which has its meaning —if there be 
any human word which has not—from purely human trans- 
actions and the methods of communication between man and 
man. Applied tothe intercourse between the eternal Father 
and the glorified Son, the term must plainly be a mere at- 
tempt in quite inadequate language to express something 
that is in itself incapable of being understood by man in his 
present condition; like the ‘ economical’ words, ‘ the Son can 
do nothing of Himself but what He seeth the Father do.’ 
The wider extension is therefore necessarily given to the 
phrase by the mere application of it to so transcendent a 
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subject. Whatever is to be said about human intercourse, 
it is certain that in this divine intercourse ‘intercession js 
a much wider word than prayer.’ Were it otherwise, it would 
still remain true that the intercession and the offering cannot 
be separated from one another. 

But who shall impose upon that heavenly intercourse the 
need of any words of prayer in order to apply the sacrifice 
to the needs of this one or that among suffering human 
creatures? The offering is itself a continuous intercession, 
If even in our own prayers we are to remember that our 
heavenly Father knoweth what we have need of before we 
ask Him, how much more is this the case as to the petition 
of the eternal Son for the fellow-men for whom He offers 
Himself up ? The intercession is constant and proceeds by 
an essential necessity, never relaxing, never omitting anyone. 
It is but one aspect of the eternal relation of the Son to the 
Father. And though the Church can but call upon its aid 
at intervals in great imperfection and with the sense that 
the groanings in which the Spirit inspires her cannot be 
uttered, yet the intercession itself does not cease. To make 
intercession for her and for every member of her is an action 
of her Lord’s life as constant as that life itself. 

The lectures which Professor Milligan devotes to the work 
of the Holy Spirit, as connected with our Lord’s heavenly 
work, are so very important that we wish we had a larger 
space to devote tothem. But we acknowledge that he displays 
a certain confidence in dealing with high and mysterious 
subjects in which we cannot quite follow him. We cannot 
feel in ourselves the capacity for the effort of mind demanded 
of us in order, if it be possible, to ‘ think of the divine element 
as now interpenetrating the human, and the human the 
divine, in the glorified Redeemer, more thoroughly and more 
completely than before’ (p. 178). An union which was perfect 
from the first cannot be made more close ; and though the 
divine power is more visible in the triumph, it was more 
needed for the struggle. However, though the author’s con- 
fidence in treating his lofty theme is great, we are not repelled 
by any spirit of arrogance or irreverence. 

Churchmen have often in late years felt disposed to regret 
that the ‘ Filioque’ was ever inserted in the Creed, and to 
minimise the difference with the Easterns which its presence 
indicates. But to Professor Milligan the want of this clause 
appears to be the great reason why ‘the Greek Church has 
become a stagnant pool instead of that abounding river, 
which in the Latin Church has fertilized the West’ (p. 192). 
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He remarks, very truly indeed, that to live without the 
clause as the early Church did is a very different thing from 
rejecting it as the Eastern has done. And it may well be 
that the spirit which induced the rejection may have indicated 
an insufficient sense of the power of Christ to unite humanity 
with Himself, which proceeded from and then in its turn 
fostered an insufficient sense of the liberty and strength 
which humanity united with Him ought to attain. 

Professor Milligan raises a difficult question when he seeks 
to explain the distinction between Lvedua “Ayioy with and 
without the article. He regards it as accepted that the words 
‘the Holy Spirit’ refer to the Spirit Himself, in His Per- 
sonality, in the place occupied by Him in the Godhead ; while 
the words ‘Holy Spirit’ refer to His operation, and more 
particularly to His operation as manifested in its full power 
and magnitude in the Christian age. And thus while ‘the 
Holy Spirit’ had acted through the whole previous history of 
the world, it was only after the Ascension of the Lord that 
He came in the form and conditions to which the Bible writers 
apply the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ (pp. 205-207). 

We find it extremely hard to fit this account of the matter 
to the usage of the New Testament. How, for instance (to 
refer to the pre-Ascension period), does this account for the 
fact that both in St. Matthew and St. Luke the Divine birth 
is ascribed to ‘Holy Ghost’ (St. Matt. i. 18, 20; St. Luke i. 
35), while in both St. Matthew and St. Luke ‘the Holy Ghost’ 
leads the Lord into the wilderness (St. Matt. iv. 1; St. Luke 
iv. 1). Or (to refer to our Lord’s own promise of the work of 
the Spirit in the post-Ascension time) can we account on this 
principle for the promises of Jesus, ‘ Ye shall be baptized with 
Holy Ghost not many days hence,’ and ‘When the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you’ (Acts i.5,8). To us the distinction 
would seem to resemble that between ‘the faith’ and ‘ faith.’ 
When the Holy Spirit is spoken of as a separate power acting 
upon man from without there the article is used. But where 
He is spoken of as given to the man and acting through him, 
there His separate individuality is generally merged in that of 
the man and the article is oftenest omitted. Now in the 
post-Ascension period the Holy Ghost is given to men for 
their internal possession with a freedom in which He never 
had been imparted before. And, therefore, it is quite to be 
expected, not only that the places in which He is men- 
tioned as at work during that period should largely out- 
number those in which He is named in the Gospels, but 
also that the method of His work should then be internal ; 
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a divine possession of men, or rather possessing men; 
and in neither view requiring to be set in distinction from 
them by the use of the article. But, in any case, there 
are quite enough of passages in which ‘the Holy Spirit’ is 
named during this last period to make us hesitate in allowing 
that the omission of the article designates the Divine Spirit as 
He proceeds from the ascended Saviour. 

We all recognize the superior blessedness of the message 
which the Spirit conveys to man’s heart and mind, and of the 
power which He imparts to his moral faculty, now that He 
testifies of Jesus, and is the link to bind man to His glorified 
Saviour. But Professor Milligan appears to contend for some 
actual change in God the Holy Ghost in these last days cor- 
responding to that to which the Son subjected Himself at the 
Incarnation. ‘ The truth,’ he says, seems to be that in Old 
Testament times ‘the Spirit, while divine, was not sufficiently 
human to penetrate with calm persistent force into the human 
heart and to abide there.” True, if as is so often the case in 
Scripture, the Spirit is taken in the sense of the gifts of the 
Spirit. But if a personal humanizing of the Holy Spirit Him- 
self be meant, that is a speculation on which we dare not 
venture. 

But we have reached the limits of our space, and, though 
we are omitting the great subject of the Church, we must bid 
Professor Milligan a respectful and grateful farewell. We 
hope and believe that if his lot had been cast with us we 
should have been able to offer him a doctrine and a worship 
better fitted than his present to be a field for practice of the 
lessons which God has taught him. But perhaps it is better 
as itis. It is certain that he is doing a great work in recom- 
mending the best thought of the English Church to those 
whom the feuds of the past have most estranged from her. 
But we are not so arrogant as to imply that he has borrowed 
his thoughts from England. He is a bold and original thinker 
from whom the wisest in the English Church will be the most 
willing to learn. 
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ART. VII—GOULBURN’S LIFE OF BURGON. 


Life of John William Burgon, late Dean of Chichester. By 
EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., sometime Dean 
of Norwich. (London, 1892.) 


AT the present day every man who has stood at all prominently 
before the world, or who has been the representative of prin- 
ciples or a line of thought, which others have followed or have 
shared with him, must expect to have his biography written 
so soon as he leaves the world. It could hardly have hap- 
pened, therefore, that Dean Burgon should have lacked a 
biographer, and he has been fortunate in having so able and 
distinguished a man as Dr. Goulburn to undertake the office. 
All who knew Dean Burgon must feel that it would be diffi- 
cult to give a more truthful and lifelike description of what he 
was than is given in the book now before us. And if we find 
that the biography is lacking in incident, that was inevitable, 
for a student’s life does not furnish many stirring events to 
record. It was only as a student and a controversialist that 
Burgon was known, and in this last-named character he was 
all through life a free-lance, unconnected with party, and oc- 
cupying a very isolated position: consequently the whole of 
what can be said about his relations to those with whom he 
happened to agree, or with those from whom he differed, is to 
be found in what he himself wrote; from the necessities of 
the case there are none of those revelations to be made about 
consultations with others, and the influence of mind upon 
mind, which is to be found in the history of party leaders or 
prominent party men, which always awaken interest in the 
minds of men of the same generation. 

John William Burgon was the son of a Levant merchant, 
and was born at Smyrna in 1813. His mother was the 
daughter of the Austrian Consul there, and it is probable that 
from her, who was the ceaseless object of his most devoted 
affection, he derived some of the peculiarities of manner and 
character which were so observable in him. Some few years 
after his birth the exclusive privileges that had been enjoyed 
by the Levant merchants of trading with that part of the 
world were taken from them, and those who had prospered 
under the system of protection which they had enjoyed found 
themselves unable to contend successfully with the flood of 
competitors who rushed into the newly-opened field of trade. 
Burgon’s father was one of the sufferers. To avert the peril 
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he appears to have removed to London, and in his office the 
subject of this memoir had to spend eleven years amid very 
uncongenial work, his father being unwilling, and possibly 
unable, to bear the expense of his son’s education at Oxford 
in order to prepare for holy orders, which was the great desire 
of his heart. 

His father’s misfortunes and subsequent acceptance of a 
position in the British Museum, for which his knowledge of 
coins specially fitted him, removed one of the difficulties out 
of the way of his son’s obtaining his wish to become a clergy- 
man. Some years before this happened, and whilst he was 
still a clerk in his father’s office, he had gained a prize for the 
best essay in the junior class of the London University, and 
later on a prize offered to competition for the best Life of Sir 
Thomas Gresham. This brought him into relations with 
many well-known people, and also proved his great literary 
capabilities. When, therefore, his father’s need for his assist- 
ance came to an end, there was every reason to think that he 
would have a career open before him, if the wish of his heart 
could be gratified ; and the path to his going to the university 
was made clear for him by relations and friends. In 1841, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he matriculated at Worcester College, 
Oxford. Once entered upon the career for which he had 
longed for many years in vain, he laboured with an industry 
and assiduity almost unequalled to make the most of the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed. He thus describes his work in his first 
term : 

‘My daily work has been hitherto twenty chapters of Herodotus, 

and as many as I can master of Livy. I wish to get it up to tena 
day. I read besides with care two chapters in the Old Testament, 
learn a piece of Latin by heart, do a Latin exercise, and read a 
chapter of Greek history ’ (i. 141). 
To accomplish this he rose at half-past four, and the writer 
of this review well remembers his describing how that he had 
an alarum which stripped the clothes off his bed at that time, 
and the effort he said that it was to rise after the few hours 
he had allowed himself for sleep. In the last year of his 
undergraduate life he obtained the Newdigate for a poem on 
Petra, having tried unsuccessfully for that prize in each of his 
previous years. The labour of reading for this, as well as 
writing the poem, must be added to the work just described. 
In the autumn of the same year he obtained a second class in 
the final schools. With this result he was disappointed. He 
thus expresses this in a most befitting manner in a letter to 
his friend Mr. Dawson Turner : 
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‘I seem to care no more about it now I am through than if I 
were still an undergraduate. This is partly owing to the feelings 
which naturally arise on such an occasion. I only gave in eleven 
books for examination, because I felt I Anew them. I had read 
enough Plato for a book, and was urged to take up Virgil at a ven- 
ture ; but the consciousness that I had not read the latter since I 
was at school, and that I had not a'sufficient accuracy of acquaintance 
with the former to stand an examination in it, made me reject both 
from my list. Accordingly, feeling that I had, as it were, earned my 
degree, I seem only to have got. my due, and scarcely that ; for 
Herodotus was scarce of any service to me, and two of the books I 
had mastered’ most completely, Aristophanes and A®schylus, I was 
merely tried in, to the extent of some ten or twenty lines ; so that 
instead of rejoicing I zow rather wish I might go in again’ (i. 152, 


153): 


When the great disadvantages under which Burgon laboured, 
owing to his absence from school for so many years before he 
entered the university, are taken into account a second class 
was really distinction. In the April of the following year 
(1846) he was elected fellow of Oriel into the vacancy created 
by Mr. Newman, and in the next year he gained the Ellerton 
Theological Essay prize, the subject being ‘ The Importance 
of Translation of the Holy Scriptures,’ 

At the Christmas ordination (1848) he was ordained 
deacon in the cathedral at Oxford, and had the honourable 
distinction of reading the gospel, which marked that he had 
surpassed the other candidates for deacon’s orders in his ex- 
amination. Ordained on his fellowship it was not incumbent 
upon him to undertake parochial work ; but this he was most 
anxious to do, and for a year he became curate of West Ilsley, 
doing what he could on the Sunday and in the short time he 
was able to be in the parish, as his residence there was only 
from the Saturday till the Monday, the rest of the week being 
passed at Oxford, where he had several pupils reading with 
him. Hecertainly worked diligently for the good of the Llsley 
people, and dedicated to their service all the time he could 
spare from other duties which were incumbent upon him. 
He thus describes what he did : 


‘The railway takes me ten miles towards Ilsley ; a crazy little 
horse and gig trundles me the remaining eight at a pace by which the 
horse designs (I see clearly) to facilitate thought or reading. The 
village (which I reach at five) contains about four hundred people, 
who, with the exception of the Squire and his sister and four farmers, 
are all day labourers. On my arrival I proceeded full trot to the ex- 
tremity of the village, and began to make acquaintance with the 
people. This lasted till between eight and nine. Next day, at the 
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interval between services, I did the like, and on Monday morning I 
visited some more. So that, on the whole, I do not think they can 
feel neglected, 1 never had two entire services all to myself—schools, 
&c., before. I like it immensely’ (i. 181, 182). 

It need scarcely be said that a clergyman who thus gave his 
heart and his energies to the parish was beloved by the people. 
He was liberal with his purse as with his labour, and there 
was some danger of his injuring his flock by his great and 
almost indiscriminate liberality in all the cures that he filled. 

When his engagement at West Ilsley came to an end, as 
it did on March 20, 1850, he took charge for sixteen weeks 
of Worton, near Woodstock, and after that of Finmere, in 
Oxfordshire. He assisted in the last-named parish, which was 
united under the same rector with Mixbury, for three years, 
and as at Ilsley so at Worton and Finmere, he went on the 
Saturday evening and returned to Oxford on the Monday 
morning. Eager and earnest and liberal as in his earlier 
cure, he was thus cautioned by his rector, the Rev. W. J. 
Palmer, father of Lord Selborne : 

‘You must again forgive me for saying that you must check that , 
ardour of spirit which prompts you to fancy what you desire to find, 
and leads you to exertion and expenditure which must exhaust your 
strength and your means. Our minister, say the people now, must 
be the zichest man in the world ; in that I know they are mis- 
taken. But they say also, perhaps, He must be the best ; that they 
find it so I do not wonder . . . you will be able to keep going longer 
if you go not quite so fast’ (i. 216, 217). 

In 1860 he took charge of the English church in Rome 
for three months, where he made very diligent study of the 
libraries and of the catacombs ; whilst there he visited Naples 
and Pompeii, and made the ascent of Vesuvius. Whilst in 
Rome he made the acquaintance of Miss Webb, who persuaded 
him to accompany her and some friends of hers in the follow- 
ing year as their chaplain on an expedition to Egypt, the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, and Palestine. The earlier part of the tour 
Burgon thoroughly enjoyed, but was unfortunately taken 
seriously ill at Jerusalem, and it was not until October 1863 
that he felt sufficiently recovered to undertake the charge of 
the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, which his prede- 
eessor, the Rev. D. P. Chase, most kindly held until Burgon 
was ready to succeed him. As vicar of St. Mary’s he remained 
until the beginning of 1876, when he became dean of 
Chichester, a position which he held till his death. 

Before examining the grounds for the high consideration 
in which he was justly held there are a few general remarks 
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which it is necessary to make. It will have been seen that 
there was nothing in the events of Burgon’s life to distinguish 
it from that of multitudes of other learned, scholarly, and 
religious men. It is delightful to read the enthusiastic terms 
in which Dr. Goulburn depicts the character of his friend, to 
observe the pleasure with which he dwells, at a length that to 
others may seem excessive, upon his tenderness and affection 
towards his family and friends, to mark the anxiety with which 
he sets forth the ceaseless industry and determination to fulfil 
all the duties to which he was called by the offices that he held. 
We have seen how Burgon worked as a curate; the story of 
his labours as vicar of St. Mary’s is not dissimilar, whilst he 
sought to turn to the spiritual advantage of the undergraduates 
of the university his position as fellow of Oriel by inviting 
them to tea on Sunday evenings, and then lecturing them on 
the Bible. The same desire to utilize to the uttermost the 
opportunities of usefulness within his reach was manifested at 
Chichester by his regularly visiting Bishop Otter’s college 
every Sunday and lecturing the female students upon the 
Bible. His was emphatically a laborious, useful, and religious 
life ; but in all that has hitherto been said there is happily 
nothing that might not be said of many others, and to attempt 
more than a brief summary of his work under its various heads 
would be unsuitable in a review of his life, and we must can- 
didly. confess that we think if it had been abbreviated in the 
biography itself it would have left more impression upon the 
readers, and probably would have increased their number. 
The reputation which Burgon gained, and by which his name 
will be remembered, was in a different sphere. It is in that of 
theological study ; and it is especially in such study as relates 
to the text and the translation of the Bible, that we must look 
for that which distinguished him from other men, and for that 
by which he will be known hereafter ; the position that he 
took and the opinions which he held differentiating him 
from most of those with whom in many other ways he had 
sympathies. 

But we had better try to sketch Burgon’s theological 
standpoint, and this we must endeavour to do from what is 
told us by his biographer. In his early days, when employed 
in his father’s office, we are told that 


‘The family had sittings at St. Pancras under the incumbency ot 
Dr. Moore, and usually attended that church, but John William had 
conceived an ardent admiration for the preaching of Mr. Dale, then 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, and as he never cared to attend church alone 
{the exuberant sympathy in his nature made this distasteful to him) 
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April 
used frequently to persuade his mother, whom he loved to have by 
his side at church, and other members of his family to accompany 
him to St. Bride’s. Against the Sundays in his Journals (the S, 
denoting which is always written in red ink to mark it to the eye) 
we find such entries as these: ‘‘ Heard dear old Dale at St. Bride’s 
preach a beautiful sermon ; M. C. and I went to hear Dale preach at 
St. Giles’s—capital—divine sermon—was delighted to hear the old 
voice again.” ‘‘Mother’s birthday. Gave her Dale’s sermons—paid 
1os. 6d.” Sometimes for a spiritual treat he takes them to hear 
Melvill, at that time the most eminent pulpit orator in the com- 
munion of the English Church ; “ Went with M. and Lingham to 
hear Melvill—glorious.” ‘“ Heard Melvill preach in Fenchurch 
Street before the Lord Mayor—Ae 7s a sensible Irving” (of Irving he 
could form some judgment, as he writes in his Journal that one 
Sunday he heard him “ preaching sub dio”). ‘* Heard Mr. Melvi 1 
preach a fine sermon, full of force and beauty, at Bedford Chapel.” 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he wanders out of the Anglican fold for 
his spiritual pasture on Sunday: “ Heard Dr. Chalmers at the 
Scotch Church—magnificent—but I never was in such a crowd 
before.” Later in point of time, and consequent chiefly on the 
family’s moving from Brunswick Square to Osnaburgh Street, they 
had sittings in Christ Church, Albany Street, which then became 
their district church ; but previously to the removal John William had 
often been attracted to Mr. Dodsworth’s ministry, and then we have 
such entries as these: “P. T. and I to Dodsworth’s (Laus Deo)— 
magnificent sermon.” The following memoranda will have interest 
for those who remember the raging of a controversy, excited by a 
Charge of Bishop Blomfield, once fierce enough, but now almost 
exploded like the crater of an extinct volcano, for the surplice has 
all but driven the gown out of the field: “ Jan. 24, 1841. Dods- 
worth, with M. and E. He preached first time in his surplice.” 
“Jan. 31, 1841. Heard Mr. Manning at Dodsworth’s.” ‘Feb. 7, 
1841. To Dodsworth, who preached in his gown!!!” There can be 
little doubt that the influence brought to bear upon him by the 
preaching of Mr. Dodsworth and other clergymen of the same theo- 
logical school would tend to incline him towards the Tractarian 
movement then in progress at Oxford, and would predispose him to 
receive favourably in its earlier stages the teaching of Mr. Newman, 
for whom he conceived the deepest reverence—a sentiment which 
never forsook him even when Mr. Newman seceded from the English 
Church’ (i. 97-99). 

We have thought it well to give this copious extract from 
the biography, because it shows the kind of religious in- 
fluences under which Burgon was brought in early life, and 
to some extent it explains the eclectic line which he took with 
respect to the questions which have recently agitated the 
English Church. His position was practically an amalgam 
of what he learned at this period, with such variations as 
would naturally take place in the mind of a studious and 
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learned man who clings with fixed purpose to the principles 
which he accepted at the first. His sympathies were wholly 
with the Church of England, but never entirely with any of 
the schools of thought within it. His Lzves of Twelve Good 
Men show that if he had great reverence for Mr. Newman on 
the one side, he had an almost equal regard for others who 
considerably differed from him, and that Dr. Pusey and Dr. 
Hawkins were alike objects of his admiration. 

The work by which his name sprang into prominence was 
his unflinching faith in the inspiration of every word in both 
Old and New Testament ; his opposition to the New Lec- 
tionary and the Revised Version ; and the great efforts that 
he made to vindicate the text of Holy Scripture. To the 
unlearned many the first three of these undertakings will be 
those for which he will be most prized, whilst to the learned 
few his diligent search for ancient MSS. of the Bible, and 
the many that he brought to light will secure for him a place 
in their regard. His views respecting the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, to which he adhered with the most unswerv- 
ing determination to the end of his life, are thus set forth in 
sermons which he preached before the University of Oxford. 
He insists that every word was inspired, and that it is sinful 
to diminish the force of such a statement by attempts to 
accommodate the words of the Bible to the discoveries of 
science : 


‘The account of the reconstitution of the ruined earth out of the 
chaos, and its furniture for the abode of man—the days are to be 
taken as literal days, as the reason assigned for the sabbatical rest 
requires—an hypothesis to which Burgon tenaciously clung to the 
last days of his life, when he had occasion to put it forth afresh’ 
(i. 266). 

‘As for ¢houghts being inspired apart from the words which give 
them expression, you might as well talk of a tune without notes, or a 
sum without figures. No such dream can abide the daylight fora 
moment’ (i. 267). 


In a supplement to one of these sermons 


‘he deals with the theory that the office of the Bible being merely to 
make men wise unto salvation, it does not follow that the Inspiration 
under which it was written must have secured the writers against 
slips of memory, inaccuracies of statement, inconclusive reasonings, 
incorrect quotations, mistaken inferences, scientific errors—a view 
which he admits recommends itself occasionally to candid and even 
reverential minds. He requests any favourer of this theory to test 
it by running his pen through the places which he suspects of being 
external to the influence of Inspiration, and ventures to predict that 
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such an one will speedily admit that his erasures are either so very 
few, or so very many, as to be fatal to the theory of which they are 
the expression ’ (i. 267-268). 

‘The writer has been credibly informed, on authority which he 
cannot doubt, that the theory of Scriptural Inspiration propounded 
in the fourth sermon presented a grave difficulty to the minds of some 
thoughtful and religiously minded hearers among the undergraduates, 
who were not prepared for the alternative which seemed to be in- 
cisively presented to them. Either the whole Bible is inspired, 
‘‘the words as well as the sentences, the syllables as well as the 
words, the letters as well as the syllables, every jot and every tittle of 
it,” or the whole of it must be abandoned, since no part of it can be 
certainly depended upon as an infallible guide. ‘To this the present 
writer can only say that supposing the doctrine inculcated to be a true 
one, the offence given thereby, however much it is to be regretted, 
could not have been avoided’ (i. 273). 


The words we have been quoting appeared in a volume of 
sermons on Inspiration and Interpretation that was pub- 
lished in 1861. In the previous year he had been appointed 
one of the Select Preachers at Oxford, and some of the 
sermons were preached before the University. They were 
suggested by the book Essays and Reviews, which was then 
being very much discussed. It would be out of place to 
examine here the propositions affirmed by Burgon, as our 
object is to describe what he was and what views he held, 
and not either to support or controvert them. We would 
only add a remark of his biographer, which in different forms 
appears several times in these volumes : 


‘ Burgon is never seen at his best in controversy ; even granting 
that there is something in the error which he opposes, which may 
well rouse and exasperate a righteous zeal, he seems to lose all self- 
command in inflicting the censure, and when his conscience reminds 
him that even the worst errorists are to be remonstrated with before 
they are condemned, his remonstrance is too apt to take the form of 
a lecture and a scolding’ (i. 262). 


Of the New Lectionary he thus writes : 


‘I am profoundly convinced that the New Lectionary is open to 
so many and such grave objections, that we should be better with- 
out it than with it. I hold that the serious curtailment of the amount 
of Scripture which will henceforth be listened to in Church is in itself 
a blot which entirely eclipses every other proposed advantage of the 
New Lectionary ’ (ii. 60). 


Yet strongly as he objected to it, he at once adopted it ; and 
he thus gives his reason for so doing: 


‘Do any enquire why, then, I adopt this New Lectionary—seeing that 
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I disapprove of it so heartily, and for seven years am not compelled 
to employ it? I answer, because I hold that a worse thing by far 
than unskilfully constructed Tables of Lessons is a divided Church. 
‘The Bishops have requested their clergy to employ these Tables, 
and in such matters they are to be obeyed’ (ii. 60-61). 


We next come to the Revised Version, to which Burgon 
was the most active and successful opponent. At the end of 
1883 appeared the Revised Version. This he promptly as- 
sailed in fiercest form in three articles which appeared in the 
Quarterly, the first of them (on the Greek Text) in the October 
number of 1881, the second and third (on the New English 
Version, and Westcott and Hort’s New Textual Theory) in 
the January and April numbers respectively of 1882. And 
subsequently he reprinted these articles as a pamphlet, under 
the title of Zhe Revision Revised, and appended to them A 
Reply to Bishop Eluicott’s Pamphlet in Defence of the Revisers 
and their Greek Text of the New Testament, including a 
Vindication of the Traditional Reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16: 


(‘God was manifest in the flesh,’ which the Revisers have altered 
into “ He who was manifested in the flesh,” asserting in their margin 
that “the word God . . . rests on no sufficient ancient evidence ” ’). 
‘Without entering into the controversy between Burgon and these 
textual critics, under whose advice, as experts, the majority of the 
Revisers acted, and whose textual theory is represented in the Re- 
vised Version, this may safely be said, that the Convocation of Canter- 
bury made a fundamental mistake in giving instructions to the Revisers 
for any alteration in the text whatever, and this because such altera- 
tions were premature’ (ii. 210). 


It is thus that his biographer speaks of this assault upon the 
Revised Version : 


‘ Powerful as is Zhe Revision Revised, and successful as it has been 
in checking the demand for the Revised Version, it must be con- 
fessed that had its language been milder and more respectful to the 
acknowledged great learning and critical ability of his opponents, this 
extremely able and really grand work would have gained in per- 
suasiveness, while it would have lost nothing in power. ‘ You will 
be amused to hear,” writes Prebendary Powles to the author, “ that 
when I suggested a softer tone of criticism in some of Zhe Revision 
Revised passages, Burgon said to me, ‘ Ah! I see you are like my 
Quaker friend, who in thanking me for my Gresham lectures said, 
“ But oh! if thee wouldst but dip thy foot in oil”’ (ii. 215-216). 

The other matter for which Burgon will be remembered 
is his great zeal in hunting up ancient MSS. of Holy Scrip- 
tures. The biographer thus speaks of this zeal : 


‘ Arrived at Venice, he again writes that he is examining MSS. ina 
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room of the library, ‘‘all to myself with my nephew.” In these 
tours Burgon got through a very large amount of research for, and 
collation of, manuscripts, utilising for that purpose every day, and 
almost every hour of his time. At page 224 of Dr. Scrivener’s 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the use 
of Biblical Students we find that twenty Italian manuscripts were 
added by Burgon to the list of cursive copies of the Gospels in Dr. 
Scrivener’s earlier editions—these additions being announced in 
letters addressed to Dr. Scrivener in the Guardian of January 29 
and February 5, 1873. In point of research for and acquaintance 
with Cursives, he probably excelled every other English student of 
his time’ (ii. 59). 

‘In the summer of this year (1882) Burgon found, time to 
resume his letters in the Guardian to Prebendary Scrivener on 
“Cursive Manuscripts of the Gospels,” a series of which had 
already appeared in that journal in 1873, 1874, Dr. Scrivener having 
encouraged him to believe that “any additional information he 
had collected on the subject since that time would be of use to 
him in preparing the third edition of his Zxtroduction te the Criticism 
of the New Testament.” Like the earlier series, it denotes not only 
the industry and laboriousness of his research, but his critical 
acumen. Witness his identification of the manuscript indicated as 
£m and*Usser 2 in Letter ii—a manuscript exhibiting a certain 
reading of St. John viii. 8, which always, according to Burgon, 
“indicates a copy with an unusual text ”-—“ He stooped down and 
wrote upon the ground ¢he sins of each one of them.” ‘The question 
having occurred to almost every Bible-reader what it was that our 
Divine Lord wrote, on the only recorded instance of His having 
written anything—the reading, whatever it may have to say for itself, 
and quite independently of its being accepted as genuine, is surely 
full of interest’ (ii. 198-199). 


Unhappily he left unfinished a work on ‘The Principles 
of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,’ which would 
probably have been his most important contribution to Bibli- 
cal literature. On it he had worked for years. It is thus 
that he sketches his idea of what was needed to be done for 
this important subject : 


‘Let a generation of students give themselves entirely up to this 
neglected branch of sacred science. Let five hundred more copies 
of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles be diligently collated. Let at 
least a hundred of the ancient Lectionaries be very exactly collated 
also. Let the most important verséons be edited afresh, and let the 
language in which these are written be for the first time really mas- 
tered by Englishmen. <Adove all, let the Fathers be called upon to 
give up their precious secrets. Let their writings be ransacked and 
indexed, and (where needful) let the MSS. of their works be dili- 
gently inspected in order that we may know what actually is the 
evidence which they afford. Only so will it ever be possible to 
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obtain a Greek Text on which absolute reliance may be placed, and 
which may serve as the basis for a satisfactory revision of our 
Authorized Version’ (ii. 211 7.). 


How far Burgon has been able to accomplish this great 
design we may hope to know when the work which he began, 
and on which he laboriously applied himself, has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Miller, to whom the task of perfecting his work 
has been entrusted. 

Beside the books of which we have spoken there were 
some others which attracted considerable attention. One of 
these is ‘ The Portrait of a Christian Gentleman. A Memoir 
of Patrick Fraser Tytler, Author of the “ History of Scotland.” 
By his friend, Rev. John William Burgon,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1859; another is Zhe Last Twelve Verses of St. 
Mark, which was published in 1871, and in our opinion is the 
work which gives the reader the most favourable view of 
Burgon as an author. Besides these, in 1864 he wrote a 
‘ Treatise on the Pastoral Office, addressed chiefly to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, or to those who have recently undertaken 
the Cure of Souls.’ With the limited experience that was all 
he had had when this was written it was scarcely likely to 
attract general notice, and probably comparatively few people 
have heard of it. The biographer affixes to a warm com- 
mendation of the book what would probably most strike those 
who read it— 


‘Needless to say that the author’s idiosyncrasies, both as regards 
doctrine and manner—the thing taught and the way of teaching it— 
run from one end of the Treatise to the other. As in all his other 
writings so in this, there is no mistaking who it is that writes’ (ii. 8). 


But it is only right to mention that it elicited the following 
warm expression of praise from Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter : 


‘Forgive my taking the liberty of thus addressing you as if I 
had the privilege of personal acquaintance. But I cannot regard as 
a stranger one to whom I am so much obliged, both individually and 
as the bearer of an office to which I wish you were raised. For I 
know not who would be so likely to fulfil its duties as the author of 
the Zreatise on the Pastoral Office’ (ii. 12). 


And a month later the same Bishop wrote to invite him to 
become Principal of the Theological College at Exeter, an 
offer which Burgon declined. He also wrote a Commentary 
on the Gospels, which many have found useful and instructive, 
many single sermons, and a volume of ninety short sermons 
for family reading, a volume of poems, and many controver- 
sial pamphlets. Beside this, after his death, was published 
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the Lives of Twelve Good Men, which has attained consider- 
able popularity, and which is marked by the distinguishing 
characteristics of all that Burgon wrote. He describes them 
as being and doing what he wished them to be and to do, 
rather than as having been and done what they actually were 
and did. In enumerating his works we ought not to omit 
the mention of his power as an artist, on which his biographer 
frequently dwells. It enabled him to illustrate what he had 
to describe, and when he was on a tour it prompted him to 
the very frequent use of his pencil to aid his memory in re- 
taining complete remembrance of the remarkable objects 
and views on which he had gazed. 

We have not as yet attempted to describe Burgon’s cha- 
racter; and we think we cannot better introduce the little 
we have to say on this head than in the words of his bio- 
grapher :— 

‘Supposing you do zo¢ know what you ought to do, that you are 
honestly, and without any perverse leaning of the will, doubtful what 
is the right and wise course to pursue? ‘This was a state of mind 
which Burgon could hardly realize. He was always perfectly assured 
of the rectitude of his impulses, and of the truth of the conclusions 
at which he had arrived. He had only to follow out those impulses, 
and speak out those conclusions bravely, let who would hear or 
forbear. Hence he never could or did co-operate with others, inas- 
much as all co-operation implies to a certain extent compromise and 
mutual concession. He was only enabled to work with his own 
Chapter by the experience of the bitterness of domestic feuds. As 
he himself confessed, he had no following in the Convocation of the 
Church, as a man of his genius and learning might be expected to 
have, and made no mark there. Wonderfully gifted for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of inferiors, and in touch also with his superiors, 
from his reverence for those who were set over him, and his general 
social acceptablity, he had no gift for carrying his equals with him’ 
(il. 162-163) 


This is literally true. With his equals Burgon assumed the 
position of being infallible. He had no patience to hear his 
arguments controverted ; no power of seeing what was good 
or true in an opponent’s position ; no capacity for adjusting 
what he said or did to meet their objections; no tact for 
smoothing down differences, and making it possible for men 
who had the same great object in view, but who had dis- 
cordant notions of the manner by which that object was to 
be attained, to work together. Consequently he had to work 
alone, a kind of Ishmael, with his hand against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. Notwithstanding his 
loving, tender nature, he could never enlist the sympathies of 
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any who were not willing to be his disciples, and to see as he 
saw, and to act in the way he approved. This led to his 
being unduly depreciated at Oxford, and to his not having 
all the influence which a man of his learning and devoted life 
ought to have enjoyed, whilst it made his tenure of the office 
of Dean at Chichester anything but a success. Whatever 
could be done by himself he laboured to do with unwearied 
diligence and self-denying earnestness; whatever required 
the co-operation of his colleagues had to be left undone. His 
biographer finds fault with the Government of the day for 
yielding to the opposition that was made in and out of Parlia- 
ment to his being appointed a Commissioner for carrying out 
the provisions of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
Act. But speaking from the point of view of agreeing 
generally with Burgon’s dislike to that measure, it is only fair 
to say that those who sympathized with that view stood 
aghast at his nomination, as they felt that the extravagance 
of his views, and his inability to save a portion when he 
could not save the whole, would be more likely to injure than 
to advance the cause they had at heart. 

It has been a difficult task to draw the character which we 
have been endeavouring to depict. It is made up of such 
strange inconsistencies ; so much real greatness with so much 
real littleness ; so much sincere piety with so much that had 
every appearance of arrogance ; so much deep affection for 
relations and friends, and tenderness towards the afflicted or 
children, coupled with such unmeasured condemnation of 
those who could not see everything as he sawit. As we read 
the story of his life, we felt thankful that it had been written, 
grateful to Dr. Goulburn for the exceedingly fair and candid 
manner in which he depicted the failings as well as the 
virtues, the weaknesses as well as the strength of Dean 
Burgon, and we only regretted the length to which the book 
had extended, as we fear that it will cause many to under- 
value what has been carefully but somewhat too diffusely 
written. 
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The Last Days of Paganism. 


ArT. VIIL—THE LAST DAYS OF PAGANISM. 


La Fin du Paganisme. Etude sur les derniéres luttes religteuses 
en Occident au Quatriéme Siecle. Par GASTON BOISSIER, 
de l’Académie Frangaise et de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. Two Volumes. (Paris, 1891.) 


IT would be difficult to find a more fascinating subject for 
historical inquiry than that which M. Boissier deals with in 
these two charming volumes. The gradual decadence of the 
religion which for centuries had animated the Roman people, 
as they went forth ‘conquering and to conquer,’ and its 
steady retreat before the new creed which eventually became 
the faith of the entire Empire, suggests a whole series of 
questions, whose religious, social, and political importance 
swells out more largely as we try to realize along what course 
so wondrous a development actually flowed. How did it 
come to pass that the despised creed of the Crucified, which 
won at first but few adherents save those of the meanest rank, 
was substituted for the old national religion of Imperial Rome: 
a religion essentially part of its State policy, identified with 
the welfare of the Emperors, cementing in its all-persuasive 
and ubiquitous influence the widely scattered members of the 
Empire into one body? Wherein lay the secret of a triumph 
that was so improbable—the conquest of the things that are 
not over the things that are? Is it possible to trace the 
material steps by which paganism, with its splendid in- 
heritance of literature and philosophy, was absorbed by 
Christianity ? If the fusion were in some degree the result of 
compromise, can we follow its evolution or define its con- 
ditions? What, if any, were the permanent elements in 
paganism that survived its apparent extinction and yet remain 
indissolubly united with the Catholic faith as we have re- 
ceived it? Such are some of the questions prompted by the 
title of the work before us, and they awaken a keen desire to 
know more about the chief actors on the stage at the moment 
when so vast a drama was in progress. We speak occasionally 
as if a clean sweep had been made of paganism and as if 
Christianity had been inscribed on the tabula rasa thus pro- 
vided for it; but an ancient civilization, the matured result 
of long years of noble thought and action, does not so crumble 
into nothingness and leave not a trace behind. How far did 
the elements of it which survived in the moment of its disso- 
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lution influence the Christianity of that day and of succeeding 
generations ? 

It is only, however, to one section of these inquiries that 
M. Boissier directs his readers. The interest of his book is 
concentrated upon the literary rather than the political history 
of the period. To bring out the position more clearly, he has 
pursued an exhaustive study of the orators and poets of the 
fourth century ; rightly judging that the evidence will be of 
greater worth, the better the witnesses themselves are known. 
To the prosecution of his task he brings qualities of a high 
order: a large acquaintance with the history of the period 
immediately preceding the fourth century of our era; a power 
of literary insight and of moral sympathy which fastens with 
rapid instinct upon the value of compositions which, judged 
exclusively by a high literary standard, might be deemed of 
little value ; a strict judicial impartiality so invariably main- 
tained that a careful study of his volumes leaves us in doubt 
whether their author is himself a Christian or a modern 
agnostic, and which, whilst it rejects all dealing with the 
miraculous as outside the sphere of a scientific historian, yet 
manifests unfailing admiration for all the higher qualities dis- 
played and fostered by Christianity ; add to these qualifica- 
tions a singularly pure style and that lucidity of arrangement 
which is characteristic of French historians, and we have all 
the elements essential to the production of a valuable 
treatise. 

The conversion of Constantine, which fills the opening 
chapter of M. Boissier’s book, affords an interesting example 
of the temper with which he handles one of the most hotly 
contested points in the history of the fourth century. Toone 
set of writers the narrative of Eusebius and the story of the 
Labarum are the veritable record of unquestionable miracle. 
To another they are the crafty fraud of a designing politician 
who desired the credit of being singled out as the object of 
Divine favour, and as such they should be peremptorily re- 
jected. M. Boissier adopts an intermediate course. He does 
full justice to the care with which Eusebius collected, and to 
the fidelity with which he reproduced such materials—state 
papers, edicts, letters of great officials, fragments of lost docu- 
ments—as he deemed useful to his history ; but he does not 
estimate very highly the critical judgment of the great 
collector of so much that is original and rare. Early ex- 
perience of pagan harshness, political expediency, decided by. 
a careful estimate of opposing state parties, even personal 


reasons not exclusively of a lofty nature, were all likely to 
M2 
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incline Constantine in favour of Christianity. In the crisis of 
the Empire’s fortune and his own, no wonder if Constantine’s 
imagination was influenced and if he afterwards, in all good 
faith, gave substance to that which was in reality but the 
ecstasy of adream. The hesitation natural at such a crisis, 
the belief in the reality of Divine interposing guidance, the 
desire for a twofold manifestation of its direction lest he 
should be deluded, the persuasion that without moral worth 
aman could be the object of heavenly favour, were all in 
accordance with the spirit and genius of Roman paganism. 
When victory declared for the legions which advanced under 
the banner of the Cross ; when the gods of Rome seemed to 
have succumbed with the Czsar who had constituted himself 
their champion ; when the partisans of the old faith were 
despondent, discouraged, and declining, whilst those of the 
new were elate with all the confidence inspired by the assur- 
ance of a Divine mission, no wonder if Constantine deter- 
mined to cast in his lot definitely with the side which had all 
the auguries of victory in its favour. 

Entirely new relations between Christianity and Paganism 
naturally arose out of the Emperor’s conversion. Paganism 
had not only set the example of persecuting its rival, but it 
was conscious that its very existence was threatened by the 
recognition of a creed which claimed to be at once universal 
and exclusive. There could be no place for the simultaneous 
progress of the old faith and the new, although the Edict of 
Milan allowed complete religious liberty to all without let or 
hindrance, whether Christians or pagans. M. Boissier remarks 
that this grant of religious liberty is repeated five times over 
in the body of the Edict. It was necessary that there should 
be no mistake about the import of such a policy as had been 
hitherto unheard of. The terms of the Edict were studiously 
vague, so as to include in one expression whatever Divine 
power either Christian or pagan might acknowledge. The 
Emperor’s avowed object was to appease the wrath and to 
secure the favour (in the ambiguous language of the Edict) of 
every kind of divinity and celestial power whatsoever.! 

M. Boissier vindicates with irresistible reasoning the claim 
of Christianity to have given birth to religious tolerance. He 
alleges the universal practice of popular paganism to identify 
the welfare of each city with the worship of its deities. He 
asserts that repression of foreign modes of worship, although 
inefficacious, was universal, and that no ruler ever dreamed of 
expressly allowing any departure from it. He quotes the 


1 Eusebius, H. £. x. 5: 6 ru moré éote ews Kali ovpaviov mpdyparos. 
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Laws of Plato, in which even peaceful citizens, if they preached 
strange gods, were to be regarded as impious, and were to be 
condemned to imprisonment for five years, during which they 
were to be admonished daily, as a proof that philosophers 
were of the same mind as statesmen. If such propagandists 
were energetic and tried to win over others, they were to be 
confined during their whole lives in horrible dungeons, and at 
death were to be refused all burial. Even Cicero, despite his 
own tolerant spirit and his personal contempt for the popular 
creed, would not permit any departure from it. No one should 
have gods apart from his fellow-citizens. Not even in private 
should they worship new or foreign deities until they have 
been publicly recognized. During the whole continuance of the 
Roman Empire not one thoughtful person, whether he were 
a sceptic, like the elder Pliny, or a free thinker dégagé from all 
prejudices, like Seneca, or an honest and gentle philosopher, 
like Marcus Aurelius, even conceived that it was possible to 
grant equal rights to all the religions of the Empire. 

None but Christians had either thought or said it, and 
none but they could at that time have said or thought it. It 
was the unique characteristic grandeur of Christianity to be 
preached to all nations at once, not to appeal to one single 
country, but to the whole human race. In placing the king- 
dom of heaven outside of all earthly kingdoms, it drew a 
distinction between nationality and religion which ancient 
states up to that time had confounded together. Thencefor- 
ward a citizen was not enslaved to a creed solely because he 
was born in the city where it was predominant. The State, 
not being necessarily identified with any particular cult, could 
permit others to exist, and toleration became possible. Such 
was the consequence which followed from the very principles 
of Christianity : the persecutions which it had endured taught 
its adherents to draw this conclusion from them. When the 
earliest apologists repeat unceasingly to their adversaries, ‘ Of 
what do you accuse us? If we are proved to be rebels, 
seditious, thieves, murderers, let us be condemned. But if we 
are not convicted of any crime, let us be left alone,’ what did 
they mean to say but that no one should be punished for his 
belief, and that the law should only smite those who trans- 
gress the rules of universal morality ? Such ideas, though at 
first somewhat confused, gradually acquired greater precision. 
Tertullian expresses them with admirable clearness and 
energy :— 


‘Common right, natural law determines that each man should 
adore the god in whom he believes. It does not belong to one 
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religion to do violence to another. A religion ought to be embraced 
through conviction, and not through force, for what is offered to the 
deity requires the heart’s consent.’ 


A century later Lactantius says almost the same thing :— 


‘“Tt is not by slaying the enemies of one’s religion, but by dying 
for it, that one defends it. If you suppose that you are serving its 
cause by shedding blood in its name, and by multiplying tortures, 
you deceive yourself. ‘There is nothing which should be more spon- 
taneously adopted than religion.” Here is the principle of toleration,’ 
adds M. Boissier, ‘laid down with marvellous clearness. The Chris- 
tians claimed it for themselves, but evidently at the same time pledged 
themselves to grant it to all the world’ (i. 58, 59). 


Whilst such reasons would lead us to suppose that the 
Edict of Milan was prompted by Christian influences, the 
document itself contains expressions of which no bishop 
assuredly could have approved. It promised toleration to all 
creeds, with the admitted purpose of conciliating the favour 
of the deities adored by all. As Galerius, in the proclamation 
which stopped the persecution of the Christians, asked for 
their intercession with the Deity whose worship he had 
endeavoured to suppress, so Constantine gave a partial re- 
cognition to the gods from whose altars he was turning 
away. It was a period of transition, of political and religious 
eclecticism, of some unavoidable inconsistency and ambiguity. 
M. Boissier is persuaded that the Edict of Milan was issued 
by Constantine when himself a Christian, and in the interest 
of the Christians, and that possibly its exact form was shaped 
in its passage through the imperial chancery, where paganism 
was still in the ascendant. But to the Emperor himself he 
assigns the honour of its initiation and of the efforts for its 
execution. 

It was a singular example of the same period of transition 
that the Emperor united in his own person the official pre- 
sidency of both religions. He was still Pontifex Maximus and 
master of the great pagan sacerdotal colleges, the chief 
occupation of whose members was to offer prayers to the 
gods for him, whilst he presided as Christian Emperor over 
the councils of the Church. Not a State function was without 
its appropriate religious ceremony, and the imperial authority 
was immensely strengthened by these sacerdotal offices, which 
Constantine gave no idea of relinquishing when he became a 
Christian. He thus commanded the followers of both creeds, 
to the inevitable harm of both. Paganism, accustomed to 
submit to the Emperor’s fiat, was being gradually undermined 
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by its own consecrated head, and the Church lost its inde- 
pendent self-government as the price of imperial benefactions 
and privileges. How could the rustic bishops of small country 
towns, when summoned to court and maintained there at 
the prince’s expense, offer an effectual resistance to the Lord’s 
anointed, who spoke of himself as in a sense their colleague ? 
‘You are,’ he said to them, ‘the bishops of what is within 
the Church ; God has appointed me to be bishop over that 
which is without.’ 

However strongly the declaration of impartial neutrality 
might be demanded by the exigencies of the imperial policy, 
its maintenance was matter of the utmost difficulty. Rome 
was still pagan to the core, and long after the Edict of Milan 
its representatives claimed for their heathen worship ‘not 
merely tolerance, but supremacy. In vain did Constantine 
by later enactments forbid the public performance of pagan 
ceremonies. Such laws were openly violated by the highest 
public functionaries, and their flagrant disobedience passed 
without reproof. Nor were many Christian leaders better 
disposed to a benevolent indifference which they deemed little 
better than traitorous apostasy. Firmicius Maternus urged 
on the two sons of Constantine all the arguments with which 
religious intolerance has in all ages been upheld. It was 
true kindness (he alleged) to save the idolators despite them- 
selves, and to apply the wealth they misused in the service of 
idolatry to Christian purposes. Prayers mingled with threats 
are employed to obtain authoritative suppression of paganism, 
and the stern judgments pronounced in the Old Testament 
were quoted for the uprooting of idolators from the earth. 
Soon the spread of heretical opinions added further compli- 
cations, which the violence of the extreme Donatists tended 
yet further to inflame. It was in vain that the arguments 
of St. Augustine effectually refuted the assertions of the 
heretics. It was in vain that the Council of Carthage 
pronounced an authoritative condemnation of Donatism 
which Marcellinus, the imperial commissioner, confirmed. 
The defeated party appealed to the Emperor, and when he 
would have declined the decision insisted upon a verdict 
to which they yet refused to conform. All the sympathies, 
all the recorded sentiments of St. Augustine were in favour 
of that patient leniency which he had himself experienced 
during his own long opposition to Catholic teaching. 
M. Boissier very appositely recalls the resemblance between 
the appeal made by St. Augustine for the prayers of 
simple yet obscure believers with that of Bossuet when the 
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Gallican Church was trembling on the verge of an open breach 
with the Papacy ; and reminds us that the great Latin Father 
was converted to harsh treatment of the heretics by the 
same argument which induced Louis XIV. to sanction the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, viz. the manifest efficacy of 
severity in bringing over recusants to the Church. Was it 
not written, ‘ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful’?! 

The episode of Julian the Apostate’s reign stands out in 
very distinct outlines on M. Boissier’s pages (i. 101-68). In his 
early years he had indeed small reason to love the creed which 
he was constrained to accept, and with whose State recogni- 
tion so many of his sorrows were identified. A State prisoner 
under the most suspicious surveillance, burdened with respon- 
sibilities which he could neither fulfil nor decline without 
peril ; almost equally in danger whether he were successful or 
the reverse ; he was brought up in a school of such absolute 
caution as to be compelled to conceal his inmost thoughts. 
During this period of self-repression, which lasted ten long 
years, his preference for paganism gradually became an ab- 
sorbing passion. He wept when he heard of temples being 
closed, their priests proscribed, and their endowments squan- 
dered on courtesans or eunuchs. He longed for the day when 
he could openly immolate sacrifices on their altars which were 
thirsting for blood. Under the veil of the panegyrics which 
were then so much in vogue, and in which he expressly tells 
us that falsehood was legitimate, he mingles insincere adula- 
tion of the Emperor with such praise of heathen literature and 
religion as the licence accorded to that style of composition 
allowed. Beneath the cloak of the rhetorician he displayed, 
without exciting suspicion, not merely literary appreciation of 
the best classical models, but preference for their philosophy 
over the teaching of Christianity. 

M. Boissier discusses the question how it came about that 
a man of Julian’s lofty character could have had any acquaint- 
ance with Christianity, and yet been so blind as not to recognize 
its moral superiority, and he finds its explanation in the un- 
worthy conduct of the professed Christians around him. 
What improvement could the victory of Christianity be held 
to have wrought when the hands of the first Christian Em- 
peror had been stained with the blood of father-in-law and 
brother-in-law, of his wife and his son? when the accession 
of Constantius had been secured by the slaughter of all the 
other members of his family? Yet despite all the advantages 


1 Proverbs xxvii. 6. 
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derived from his own great military achievements, and the 
complete control of the Empire which followed them ; despite 
the unquestionable ability and earnestness of the imperial 
advocate ; despite the ingenuity with which Julian strove 
to give a high esoteric meaning to heathen mythology, whilst 
its unaltered popular presentation could retain its traditional 
power over the less instructed, all efforts to resuscitate the 
moribund faith were in vain. A handful of courtiers were 
ready then, as ever, to bask in the favour accorded to those 
who professed themselves convinced by the Emperor’s rea- 
soning. A few professors of rhetoric sacrificed their creed 
in order to retain their right to explain pagan literature, 
which Julian sarcastically forbade to those who no longer 
believed in its mythology. A chosen band of philosophic 
spirits gathered round the successor of the Casars, who sub- 
stituted a shabby pallium for the imperial purple, and was 
conspicuous for his unkempt hair and beard, and his abstinence 
from the luxury of washing. But no sooner had its royal 
author been borne to his grave than the singular creed he de- 
vised, and which M. Naville has been at the pains to explain 
so lucidly, was buried with him. 

The better to decide through what causes so many elements 
of pagan literature were admitted eventually into Christian 
teaching, M. Boissier enters upon an elaborate discussion of 
public education in the Roman Empire (i. 171-231). In the 
earlier days of the republic education was largely practical. 
Young men learned the elements of government, administration 
and warfare by frequenting the camp, the forum and the senate, 
and the old-fashioned patrician father personally superintended 
the instruction of his sons. With the development of society 
came the inevitable differentiation of its organs, and specialists 
acquired a superiority over less skilled instructors, and became 
indispensable in a community where ‘ success in oratory’ was 
the key to political influence. Public education was gradually 
organized and divided into the three classes of primary schools, 
grammar schools and schools of rhetoric. In the lowest grade 
instruction was confined to the three R’s. The schoolrooms 
were rude, and often open to the streets, and the air resounded 
with the noise of the scholars mechanically repeating their 
lessons. Rome, wrote Martial, is utterly intolerable. By day 
one is murdered by the schoolmasters, and at night by the 
bakers. Corporal punishment was so frequent and severe that 
St. Augustine says death would be preferable to a repetition of 
childhood. The fact that the watchword was passed through 
the ranks written on tablets, and the discovery of innumerable 
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inscriptions in the lowest quarters of Pompeii, are sufficient 
indications that the mass of the population was able to read. 
Whilst some measure of success was early attained in elemen- 
tary education, the highest grades assumed their final consti- 
tution more slowly. At the first introduction into Rome of 
professors of grammar and rhetoric, the lettered slaves who 
taught these rare accomplishments cost such prices that this 
class of private tutors became too costly a luxury for all but 
the wealthiest. The comparative advantages of public and 
private education were discussed with ardour by Quintilian 
and others, and public teaching won the day. In the time 
of Suetonius twenty famous schools in Rome, taught by 
the most renowned masters and thronged with the most 
ardent and ambitious scholars, played much the same part 
which continental universities have filled in more recent 
times. 

The description of this higher education includes a great 
variety of incidental detail. The profession of rhetoric pre- 
sented the same startling contrasts which appear in the edu- 
cated ranks of more modern days. A few fashionable teachers 
amassed large fortunes, whilst others no less learned barely 
earned a livelihood. Competing professors adopted strange 
methods of attraction and advertisement. Some provided 
feasts, at which the prettiest of waitresses attended on the 
students. Others paraded abroad their successes as eagerly as 
our modern crammers. Complaints were made that scholars 
wandered from one class-room to another, and evaded pay- 
ment when the course of instruction was ended. At length 
the schools of rhetoric exercised so powerful an influence that 
the Emperor Vespasian founded professorships of rhetoric 
with adequate salaries at Rome and Athens. Other cities, 
ambitious of literary distinction, followed the imperial ex- 
ample, and even unimportant towns could boast of their 
grammar schools. Special enactments, enjoined by local or 
imperial authority, regulated the stipends of the teachers, 
granted them exemption from some of the public burdens, 
and even—a fact which proves how popular such instruction 
had become—suppressed by edict their establishment in places 
deemed too insignificant to require them. Where State en- 
dowments were provided the lectures were in some instances 
gratuitous, and the Emperor nominated those who should hold 
them. It is curious to learn that contemporary royal patron- 
age of regius professorships can claim to be founded upon 
precedent of such exceptional long standing 

M. Boissier’s rapid sketch of student life under the Em- 
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pire affords a vivid picture of the two classes into which the 
scholars naturally fell. The more turbulent practised the ex- 
cesses of fast young men in every age, such as bullying of new 
comers, disturbance at the lectures of unpopular teachers, 
idleness and profligacy, unrestrained by the force of public 
opinion. Their misconduct drove St. Augustine from Carthage, 
and was the pest of many a school of rhetoric, although it was 
always liable to be put down with a strong hand whenever the 
authorities cared to interfere. For each student from a dis- 
tance had to be provided with a passport, which described the 
home and position of his family. The place of his lodging 
had to be duly registered, and only on the condition of good 
conduct could he continue his studies until he reached his 
twentieth year. Every school was under police surveillance. 
Anyone who did not bear himself as became the dignity of 
liberal studies was liable to be beaten in public with rods, and 
to be forthwith shipped off home. 

In contrast with such disorder, the more studious were on 
terms of special intimacy with their teachers, and the pursuit 
of rhetoric became with many of them an absorbing passion. 
One lesson succeeded another with monotonous sameness, 
and every topic, however familiar or unusual, was made the 
subject of prolonged discussion. Even the dinner hour brought 
no relief from the everlasting round of argumentative dispu- 
tation. Each day in turn one of the party came provided 
with a book, a crown of laurel, and a set of as many questions 
as there were guests at table, and he who solved his problem 
best wore the prize around his brows. Nor did this custom 
prevail only during residence at Rome or Athens, but upon 
féte days, and at such places of fashionable resort as Ostia 
and Tibur, at Puozzoli and Naples. 

We have not space to enter at length upon M. Boissier'’s 
discussion of the influence which national education exercised 
in the Roman worid. It was penetrating and pervasive. The 
permanence of its effect was strengthened by the conditions 
of the national life, and by the career to which it provided 
the most favourable avenues. Wealth, high office, richly 
dowered heiresses were all within the reach of the successful 
rhetorician. Eloquence held the highest place in human 
attainments. It was declared to be queen of the world, 
the most precious gift which the gods had bestowed on man, 
the one distinguishing faculty which raised the Roman above 
the barbarian, the one essential thing in education which 
wealth could neither give nor purchase, the true secret of 
government ; nay, more, it had even moral qualities assigned 
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to it. It was not only a virtue in itself: it was the very 
highest virtue of all. 

Such convictions about education caused great embarrass- 
ment to Christian teachers in the fourth century. Grammar 
and rhetoric had become the absorbing pursuits of the hour, 
and the ablest youth of the remotest provinces, as well as the 
children of the upper classes nearer Rome, were all engrossed 
in their study. As members of these classes became Christian, 
what attitude should Christian teachers assume to this preva- 
lent system of education, which was at once indispensable 
and yet entirely pagan, which was occupied with the critical 
examination of pagan literature, and which drew its inspira- 
tion from heathen poetry and mythology? Its bias was 
wholly favourable to the ancient creed, but how was it possible 
to discard the literary training which should furnish a man 
for his whole future life? The sternest of Christian purists 
shrank from insisting on such a sacrifice. By the end of the 
third century many men of letters, orators and grammarians, 
professors of eloquence and of law, of medicine and philo- 
sophy, had become Christians. Arnobius, Lactantius, St. 
Augustine himself are conspicuous examples amongst a crowd 
of such converts, and as they continued to exercise their 
profession the supporters of paganism becamealarmed. The 
hardest test applied by Julian to the faith of many a Chris- 
tian was his prohibition that Christians should be professors 
of rhetoric or grammar. Some renounced their creed rather 
than abandon their chairs; others, such as Victorinus, Mu- 
sonius, and Prozresius, chose to sacrifice their livelihood 
rather than to abjure their religion. But the passion for 
beauty of form and style was too deeply ingrained to be 
eradicated from the curriculum of Christian education. In 
vain did the two Apollinarii, father and son, endeavour to 
clothe Scripture teaching in poetic garb, and to substitute 
Biblical stories for the great classic authors. Even the great 
merits of Tertullian, Minucius Felix,and St. Cyprian were but 
grudgingly recognized by their contemporaries or immediate 
successors. The high literary excellence of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was unappreciated, so that Socrates the historian says of 
“them that they do not teach us how to speak well, and one must 
speak well in order to defend the truth.’' It was not until the 
days of St. Jerome and St. Augustine that the grandeur of 
the inspired writers was realized and upheld. As M. Boissier 
acutely remarks, ‘when a rhetorician like Lactantius has 
passed his whole life in dwelling upon such minor merits of 

1 Socrates, H. E. iii. 16. 
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style as purity, correctness, and elegance, he becomes incapable 
of discerning greater qualities’ (i. 242). A further hindrance 
to such appreciation arose from the rude imperfection of many 
of the earlier Latin translations of the Bible, whose very 
mistakes, like those of our own Authorized Version, had 
become dear through familiarity to many of the faithful. 

It is interesting to remark how, under parallel conditions, 
the history of the Church repeats itself from age to age. 
Those who have to deal with converts from heathenism, 
whether of home or foreign growth, tell us that all the diffi- 
culties experienced in the Church of Corinth are renewed in 
the nineteenth century. There are the same striking examples 
of Divine grace in recovering souls from the deepest moral 
degradation, the same bitter disappointments, the same mourn- 
ful relapses, the same joyful restorations. In like manner the 
relations between the Church and secular literature have 
passed in widely severed centuries through similar cycles of un- 
qualified condemnation and qualified condonation—from the 
denunciations of Tertullian to the tolerance of St. Augustine : 
‘profani si quid bene dixerunt, non aspernandum.’' If the 
teacher must not only instruct, but influence and please ; if 
all the advantages of training are not to be at the sole com- 
mand of paganism ; if the charms of poetry and the seduc- 
tions of eloquence are heavenly gifts, as who can question, 
why should not all these advantages be enlisted on the side 
of Christ? Secular education, doubtless, involved serious 
risks ; but the final decision of the Christian leaders was that 
it must be incurred, and M. Boissier concludes that down to 
the fall of the Roman Empire, even after the imperial recog- 
nition of Christianity, so persistent was the influence of pagan 
education that the Church, during two centuries of supremacy, 
had neither the will nor the power to devise a thoroughly 
Christian system in its stead. 

What were the consequences which followed from this 
acceptance and persistence of a purely classical training, 
M. Boissier illustrates by an examination of three examples 
from Christian literature—Tertullian’s treatise De Pad/io, the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, and such writings of St. Augus- 
tine as throw light on his conversion (i. 259-365). 

The De Pallio is a literary curiosity which affords strong 
support to M. Boissier’s contention of the great influence of 
pagan literature over the minds of Christian converts. Of 
these Tertullian was at once one of the ablest and the most 
uncompromising. He had denounced in no measured terms 


1 De Doct. Christ. ii. 18. 
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any effort to describe Christianity as a superior philosophy, 
What part, he asked scornfully, had Jerusalem with Athens 
or the Church with the Academy? What likeness was there 
between a philosopher and a Christian, between a disciple of 
Hellas and of Heaven? Nor wasthe De Pallio written in the 
early days of glimmering faith, when some traces of his 
former mode of thought would naturally be still discernible ; 
but it was after Christian orthodoxy seemed to him so 
tainted with weak compliances that he had joined the puritan 
sect of Montanism. Yet no sooner was his own reputation 
as a man of letters assailed, than he defended it in the De 
Pallio with an exuberance of rhetoric which was intentionally 
extravagant. Whatever command the most accomplished 
rhetorician could display of puerile distinctions, of hackneyed 
flowers of speech, of conventional pathos and of interminable 
elaboration, was surpassed in this four de force of one who 
had the fullest mastery and the most superb contempt for 
all such laboured inanities. All Carthage, where everyone 
made eloquence a study, should know that, although he had 
embraced Christianity in its most vigorous form, Tertullian 
was still a de/ esprit with whom none could cope successfully 
in the arena of letters. 

An example of a very different order is afforded by 
the Octavius of the degree in which Christian literature 
was leavened by pagan modes of thought. Nothing can 
be more startling than the contrast presented by this 
brief tract, which Halm calls ‘a golden book, and Renan 
‘the pearl of apologetic literature,’ and our modern methods 
of approaching the heathen. Except the dogma of the 
resurrection it contains no mention of salient points of 
Christian doctrine, nor of the story of the Evangelists, nor 
even of the sacred Name. It allows indeed that much yet 
remains untold ; but what is said has been sufficient to win 
over the practised advocate of paganism, and the story of 
his conversion is published with the avowed intention of 
its converting others. The main points made by Minucius 
Felix are these: that Christianity is not injurious to the State, 
and that Christians, though not ambitious of official honours, 
are good and upright citizens; that the providence of God, 
the end of the world, and the resurrection of the body are all 
agreeable to human reason, and that the glimpses and 
guesses of the wisest heathen teachers are confirmed and 
cleared up by the Christian creed. It has been well said that 
our modern missionaries might gather some useful lessons 
from this ancient missionary tract. Instead of discharging a 
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doctrinal discourse at Czecilius, the writer takes his stand by 
the side of his friend and discusses his views and objections 
in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. He knows all the best 
and the worst of paganism, and he treats it with the culture 
of a gentleman and the grasp of a scholar. The whole style 
and tone of the Octavius testify its writer’s desire to conciliate 
the more educated of his countrymen. The Ciceronian 
dialogue; the skilful allusion to the vacation of the law 
courts, which gave busy professional men opportunity for the 
discussion ; the passing allusion, so rapidly and daintily in- 
serted, of his intimate friendship with Czcilius and his love 
for the broken prattle of his little ones; the charming vignette 
of the three friends walking on the sands at Ostia, watching 
the boys playing at ducks and drakes across the waves, and 
then finding a sheltered spot amongst the rocks in which to 
hold their high discourse—how irresistibly such an exordium 
demonstrates that Christians are not ‘enemies of mankind, 
as their adversaries had described them. That the body of 
the work is no less skilfully planned will be evident from 
M. Boissier’s account of it. 

But the most important matter, and that which specially 
engages Minucius beyond all others, is the pains he takes to 
demonstrate that the tenets of Christianity, which are com- 
plained of as novelties, are to be found in part, at least, in 
ancient philosophy. In our own day it is the enemies of 
Christianity who draw out these resemblances in order to 
assail it ; Minucius makes use of them todefend it. We know 
that he was not a Christian by birth, but a well-read convert. 
He knew therefore, exactly, and through personal experience, 
from whence sprang the resistance which literary men offered 
to the teaching of Christ. It sprang, doubtless, from the pain 
which these men of intelligence felt at cutting themselves off 
from the beau-ideals of their youth ; at renouncing the study 
of philosophy, the pursuit of literature, the cultivation of the 
arts, at bidding farewell to all these high-toned amusements, 
which alone seemed to make life worth living. They were 
deemed incompatible with Christianity, which appeared sternly 
to condemn them; and rather than resign themselves to 
abandon them for ever, many refused to become Christians. 
Minucius wishes to prove that this sacrifice is not necessary. 
Instead of insisting, as so many others had done, upon the 
differences between ancient philosophy and Christian doctrine, 
he makes it clear that they are frequently in accord. People 
try to make out that the sages of other days are the irrecon- 
cileable adversaries of the disciples of Christ. What a blunder ! 
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Their opinions are so much alike that we are constrained to 
believe that the Christians of our day are philosophers, or 
that these philosophers of former days were Christians, 
Hereupon he turns to Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Cicero, Seneca ; 
he quotes them, comments on them, re-echoes them, and 
every time that he finds in them any opinion which agrees 
with his own, he seems to turn to the disdainful calumniators 
of Christianity, and to say to them with an air of triumph, 
‘ Now you see that we are not barbarians! These philosophers 
of whom you are so proud, we too can invoke their authority. 
Far from condemning us, as is alleged, they had forecast our 
convictions, and were already Christians without being con- 
scious of it ; and you too, you can become the same without 
placing yourselves in contradiction to them, without being 
afraid that they would blame you, without being forced to re 
nounce the pleasure of reading and admiring them’ (i. 336 5¢.). 
We must pass rapidly over M. Boissier’s chapter on the con- 
version of St. Augustine (i. 339-79), although it has a special 
interest from its careful criticism of the famous Confessions, the 
most popular and best known of the voluminous writings of 
the great Latin Father. If M. Boissier does not accept un- 
reservedly the language of the Confessions as trustworthy 
proof of its author’s estimate of pagan literature, it is not 
because he regards St. Augustine as capable of intentional mis- 
statement, but because his expressions vary at different periods, 
and he looks on the earlier treatise, De Doctrina Christiana, 
as conveying more recent and therefore more trustworthy evi- 
dence than the Confessions, written eleven years after baptism. 
This much, at least, is indisputable. It was the reading of 
the Hortensius of Cicero which effectually fixed St. Augus- 
tine’s attention on philosophy, and it was through this avenue 
that he passed into the Christian Church. He had passed 
too many years in the practice of rhetoric and the study of 
the Latin classics ever to free himself entirely from their in- 
fluence. It was in vain that at seasons of deep emotion and 
conviction he spoke of the folly of bewailing Dido’s sorrows 
instead of his own sins. It was equally in vain that St. 
Jerome cast aside all save the sacred writings, and declared 
that an ecclesiastic ought to shun or to conceal any gifts of 
eloquence or beauty of rhetoric. Classical learning was in 
many minds so deeply engrained as to have become a second 
nature. In the very letter in which St. Jerome blames him- 
self for using too much rhetoric when he was advising the re- 
treat to Heliodorus, and when he seems disposed to do 
penance for all these souvenirs of the schools, he cannot 
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refrain from citing in succession Themistocles, Plato, Isocrates, 
Pythagoras, Democritus, Zenocrates, Zeno, and Cleanthus, 
besides Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, Stesichorus, and So- 
phocles. A no less illustrious example of the like persistent 
influence of pagan literature is afforded by St. Ambrose, the 
great Archbishop of Milan. His work De Officits Ministrorum 
is so carefully modelled after the De Officits of Cicero, that when 
he varies its form he retains its spirit. M. Boissier cites two 
yet more striking proofs of the hold which classic literature 
retained over St. Ambrose (i. 397). To console a sister for the 
tragical loss of her brother, he uses the exact words employed 
by Servius Sulpicius in writing to Cicero on the death of his 
daughter ; and in his funeral sermon at Milan upon the younger 
Valentinian, whose early death recalled that of his brother 
Gratian, both of whom the great prelate loved most tenderly, 
he gives vent to his sorrow amidst copious quotations from 
Holy Scripture in a literal prose rendering of Virgil’s well- 
known lament over Nisus and Euryalus— 


‘Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet zevo.’! 


Before leaving this topic we may notice that as years 
passed on St. Augustine became less scrupulous in expressing 
his admiration for those amongst the heathen who ‘did by 
nature the things contained in the law.’ He tells Evodius 
that he would fain hope that amongst the spirits to whom 
Christ preached in prison, were those whose eloquence and 
genius he had studied in youth and still held in admiration. 
And he adds expressions of genuine sympathy for others, who, 
although mistaken about true worship, yet lived uprightly and 
set high examples of self-sacrifice, chastity, and honour. 

The second volume opens with an interesting chapter on 
the sources of Latin Christian poetry, which M. Boissier regards 
as of high value in illustrating the process through which pro- 
fane and Christian literature were blended, as well as in afford- 
ing conclusive proof that the Christian teachers of the fourth 
century were not hostile to literary culture. Indeed, M. Boissier 
considers that Latin Christian poetry was more likely to have 
induced men of letters to accept the Catholic faith than the 
formal prose writings of avowed apologists, and he conse- 
quently bestows much pains in the discussion of it. The first 
two centuries of the Christian era, stirred with deep emotion 
kindled by the persecutions and revolutions of their time, were 
specially calculated to engender poetic inspiration. Ample 

1 Aeneid, ix. 446, 447. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. N 
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reasons, however, could be alleged why this period should not 
have produced finished poems; but it was fertile in the 
disjecta membra, in the ideas and images, the types and 
legends, which have supplied subject-matter for every branch 
of Christian art down to the present day. In the Apocryphal 
Gospels, in the Shepherd of Hermas, in the Sibylline verses, 
and the Carmen Apologeticum of Commodian, with their pic- 
turesque legendary stories of the childhood of our Lord and of 
His Virgin Mother, of the history of Joseph and the descent 
into Hades, of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, and 
of apocalyptic visions of quickly approaching doom—with 
their vivid pictures of the struggle for souls—with their under- 
current of democratic feeling—and with their keen enjoyment 
in the prospect of coming judgments upon their adversaries, 
M. Boissier sees the source of ideas that have inspired Christian 
epic poetry to the days of Dante and Milton. 

It is impossible to linger with M. Boissier over the details 
of Commodian’s /ustructiones, the earliest Latin Christian 
poem in existence. A single line may suffice to illustrate its 
violation of the rules of prosody— 


‘Luget in zternum que se jactabat zternam.’ 


The great mass of legends of Oriental origin, recalling the style 
of the Arabian Nights, was transported tothe West, and re- 
produced in a form suited to the unlettered public for which 
it was primarily intended. Nor was abstruse dogma less 
matter of popular interest and even of passion. The subtleties 
of minute shades of Calvinistic doctrine had not more power 
to inflame the descendants of the Covenanters than had deep 
questions of theology to inspire early Christian poetry, as 
witness the Hamartigenia and the Afotheosis of Pruden- 
tius. Rude and ungrammatical as were the first efforts of 
Christian writers at poetical expression, they were quickly 
followed by others who succeeded in gaining a higher mas- 
tery over poetic form, and so increased the influence of popular 
Christian literature. 

It would be intensely interesting to learn more than M. 
Boissier has been able to tell about the origin of that extra- 
ordinary mass of fable which is presented in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. Nothing in one sense can be better than the spirit 
in which our author approaches it. Instead of laughing at it, 
which leads to no conclusion, he deems it better to try and 
learn how such defects could have arisen. Unhappily, instead 
of seeing that the false miracles are really evidence for the true, 
as counterfeit money testifies to the currency of a genuine 
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coinage, M. Boissier starts from the agnostic position of the 
impossibility of miracle, and assumes that it is from apocryphal 
sources that the miraculous has passed into the canonical 
writings. The simple sobriety of the evangelistic narrative, 
in contrast with the extravagance of legend which early 
gained wide acceptance, is no mean internal evidence of its 
historic truth. 

M. Boissier devotes a very interesting and characteristic 
chapter to Saint Paulinus of Nola (ii. 57-121). It might seem 
a task of some difficulty to clothe so obscure a subject with such 
associations as should secure it from becoming monotonous 
and dull, but M. Boissier’s skill effectually evades such dangers. 
He treats Paulinus of Nola as a pattern example of a national 
saint, discerns in him those special qualities which are dis- 
tinctive of French idiosyncrasy, parries with easy facility some 
recent German strictures on French character, and places his 
hero in high relief on a pedestal, with a whole company of 
subordinate figures artistically grouped around him. It is in 
this method of treatment that M. Boissier’s ability is conspicu- 
ously displayed. ‘Show me his friends, and I’ll show you the 
man’ is one of his favourite maxims, and in his obedience to 
it the period under discussion becomes luminous and vivid. 
St. Martin of Tours, the soldier saint, and Sulpicius Severus, his 
eager biographer, and the rhetorician Ausonius, with his easy- 
going skin-deep Christianity, scarce a superficial polish through 
which love of worldly blessings and classical literature shows 
out in slightly chastened prominence, do but serve to bring 
out into greater distinction the unique position of Saint Pau- 
linus. Even the seeming paradox that the comparative ob- 
scurity of Paulinus renders his biography of greater value in 
illustrating the Christianity of his time, is amply justified by 
the suggestion that such pre-eminent saints as Augustine or 
Ambrose or Jerome tower too high above the average of their 
fellow-Christians ; and the picture thus presented has no little 
charm: Saint Martin, the simple-hearted and humble-minded, 
seated on a low chair in his church amongst his fellow-wor- 
shippers, whose troubled consciences he was ever ready to 
direct and comfort ; Sulpicius Severus, so jealous that his 
idol’s fame should surpass the miracles wrought by Oriental 
thaumaturgists; Ausonius, anxious to make the best of both 
worlds, irritated with Paulinus for self-sacrifice and asceticism, 
which he deemed superfluous, and employing all the arts of a 
practised rhetoric and all the urgency of genuine friendship 
to recall him to the high circle of State duties from which so 
able a minister could ill be spared; and Paulinus himself, 
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his piety unalloyed by pride, and his renunciation of the world 
unstained with arrogance, writing calmly from his Spanish re- 
treat : ‘I am no longer what I formerly was, a new spirit has 
taken possession of me. I used to be considered an upright 
man, but I was all the while stained with sin. To God’s voice 
alone it is of moment to listen; and if you condemn, it is 
enough that Christ approves my action.’ His letters, like 
those of so many of his contemporaries, show how largely the 
subtleties of theology occupied men’s minds at that period, 
and how great a share women took in their discussion. In 
singular contrast to later habits Paulinus, even in his retreat, 
and after ordination to the priesthood, not only did not 
separate from his wife, but his letters, even those addressed 
to the leading prelates and doctors of the day, were always 
penned in their joint names, and were subscribed with the, 
touching signature ‘ Paulinus et Theresia, peccatores.’ 

It is in accord with so gentle a spirit that Paulinus became 
rather a tender minister to distressed consciences than a deep 
theologian, and that his secret foible for versification should 
betray itself in what is now termed vers de société, and not in 
poetry of a high order. M. Boissier terms him the father of 
Christian elegy. The mistake of a friend who ascribed to 
Fortune the recovery of a large amount instead of giving 
thanks to the providence of Him who overrules the lives of 
His children ; the marriage of the Bishop of Capua’s son to the 
daughter of another prelate; the sorrow of parents over the 
loss of a dearly loved child—such are the themes which 
inspire his muse. It is significant of his tender nature that 
in an attempt to render some of the sterner Psalms into verse 
Paulinus omits the denunciatory passages or transmutes them 
into allegorical meanings. ‘It is their sins, which are the 
daughters of Babylon, that are to be dashed against Jesus 
Christ, the corner-stone, by the weeping exiles from Sion.’ Yet 
at times Paulinus could not only shake off the trammels 
engendered by the representation of spiritual things through 
an unaccustomed medium, but could even rise to a high level 
of poetic force. Such lines as the following have all the 
fervour of a spirit deeply moved, and are not unworthy of the 
best days of Latin authorship :— 


‘In zthereos animo conscende secessus 
Et gremio Domini caput insere, mox inhianti s 
Proflua lacte sacro largus dabit ubera Christu 
Tunc te divinum vere memorabo poetam, 
{t quasi dulcis aque potum tua carmina ducam.’! 


1 Carmin. 22. 
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We have no space for notice of his long life of devotion 
to Saint Felix, which Paulinus records in exuberant versifica- 
tion, wherein the simplest piety is mingled with so uncritical 
a credulity as to provoke a passing smile. Nor can we linger 
over M. Boissier’s estimate of Prudentius, to whom he assigns 
a unique place in Christian literature, and whose lyric poems 
he prefers to the dialectic hexameters which most critics 
have deemed his che/s-d’euvre. In lyric verse Prudentius 
was necessarily more original, and all the circumstances of 
his time—especially the depth of feeling stirred by the perse- 
cutions, and the stage of transition through which the Latin 
language was passing—were favourable to the genesis of this 
species of composition. 

M. Boissier’s criticism of Prudentius is couched in terms 
of exceptional eulogy. He recognizes the fervour of spirit, 
the depth of personal conviction, the wealth of appropriate 
imagery, and the mastery of poetical language, which all his 
poems, in truth, present. When the long digressions in his 
lyrics recall the odes which Pindar composed under condi- 
tions which were in many respects parallel, without claiming 
for Prudentius to be the equal of the great Theban, he regards 
him as not unworthy to follow in his steps. So, again, the poems 
on the Martyrs’ Crowns (Perstephanon) are conceived and ex- 
ecuted in a poetic vein which Lucretius might have envied, 
strange as it seems that the champions of immortality and of 
deathless mzrvana should both be animated by intense enthu- 
siasm. But it was the special mission of Prudentius to com- 
mend Christianity to the educated classes, and to convince 
them that it was not incompatible with that refined and 
scholarly poetry the admiration for which had in his day sup- 
planted the taste for prose rhetorical exercises. 

In our own judgement it was probably the passionate 
conviction of the man rather than his command of poetic 
expression which influenced the upper classes of Roman 
society. How utterly d/asé¢s these were is shown in a striking 
chapter. Aristocratic life in the Eternal City had become 
altogether hollow and unmeaning. In its outward forms it 
aped the manners of the past. A crowd of clients still 
gathered round the patron who had no longer any real busi- 
ness to transact. <A gathering of the Senate received with 
more than Oriental adulation a rescript on some trifling sub- 
ject from the absent Emperor. A semblance of authority 
was maintained by the continuance of ancient offices, whilst 
all the real administrative power had been transferred to the 
imperial ministers. Even in the sphere of letters the same 
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empty mockery prevailed, and it was the mode to write per- 
petually the briefest letters so filled with airy nothings that 
the entire correspondence of Symmachus, one of the foremost 
men in Rome, conveys little beyond the disappointing sense 
of its supreme futility. 

It has been roundly asserted that to Christianity is mainly 
attributable the fall of the Roman Empire, and although 
Gibbon does not expressly discuss the question, he loses no 
opportunity of enlarging upon the mistakes made by Chris- 
tian emperors, and he seems to imply that they were ulti- 
mately responsible for the ruin which ensued. The satisfactory 
refutation of so serious a charge is involved in all the difficulty 
presented by the uncertainty and obscurity which overshadows 
events at the period of the invasion. That such an accusation 
was frequently made by supporters of the ancient Roman 
faith was natural enough. No people were more con- 
servative than the old Roman aristocracy. Any change was 
in their judgment always zpso facto reprehensible. The 
stamp of novelty was identical with the brand of folly, if not 
of mischief,and the blame of any subsequent misfortune was 
laid, without appeal, at its door. This was the prevailing 
tone of the patricians for 250 years in resisting the claims of 
the plebs, and it survived the fall of the republic. From the 
days of Tiberius to those of Constantine, a great change 
passed over the composition of the Senate, but its spirit 
remained the same. It was in vain that Christian advocates 
urged with St. Ambrose: ‘It is never too late to learn. 
Wisdom consists in going over to the better party when we 
see that we have been mistaken. Nothing is perfect at its 
birth. The obstinate reply was ever ‘Non possumus,’ and 
Symmachus, the champion of paganism, repeated the well- 
worn maxims, ‘It is unlawful to renounce the usages of our 
forefathers. Rome is too old to change. Let us follow in 
the steps of our ancestors, who for so long, to their great 
advantage, followed in the steps of theirs.’ Passing from 
vague accusations to definite particulars, M. Boissier discusses 
in detail the several counts of the indictment drawn against 
Christianity, and the appeal which he makes to fact is irre- 
sistible. At the first preaching of Christianity there were 
doubtless some who spoke with contempt of all earthly dis- 
tinctions and called men away from thought of public duties, 
but these extreme opinions were soon modified, and Christians 
filled, side by side with pagans, the offices of the State. It 
was idle to accuse the Christians of being bad citizens. De- 
spite the provocation of unrelenting persecution, despite the 
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temptation afforded by numerous and successful conspiracies 
from the days of Nero onwards, no Christian was compromised 
in any treasonable enterprise. With the exception of the 
Sibylline verses, which were of Eastern, possibly of Jewish, 
origin, and were marked by stern antipathy to Rome 
and to the wealthier classes, no Christian utterance can be 
quoted to justify the accusation that Christians were ani- 
mated by hatred of mankind. From their secret oratories in 
the recesses of the catacombs, prayer was offered for the 
Emperor whose hand was smiting them, that he might have 
‘long life, a peaceful rule, a united family, victorious arms, a 
faithful senate, an obedient people, and peace throughout the 
world,’ ! 

This assuredly was not the attitude of seditious or unruly 
subjects, and a close examination equally disposes of the 
other allegations upon which the charge of having ruined the 
State was based. Before the introduction of Christianity, 
a fortiori before its acceptance as the national creed, each and 
all of the causes assigned for the fall of the Empire and imputed 
to Christianity were already in full operation. Evasion of 
public offices, with their onerous and ofttimes ruinous ex- 
penditure, can be traced back to the days of Cicero and 
Augustus ; as can also the depopulation of the Empire and 
the decay of the military spirit, although the former might be 
slightly aggravated by the Christian estimate of celibacy, 
and the latter seemed to be the legitimate conclusion from 
admitted Christian maxims. This last question, however, was 
fully threshed out between Volusianus and St. Augustine, and 
was definitely settled by the Council of Arles, which pro- 
nounced an anathema against those who refused military ser- 
vice. The most efficient causes of the eventual decline of 
Rome were altogether outside the sphere of Christian influ- 
ence. The terrible depopulation of the Italian states, and the 
utter bankruptcy of the imperial finances, were the canker 
which preyed upon the vitals of the Empire. When the em- 
perors, in the increasing poverty of the provinces, would not 
forego any part of the taxes, and when every inhabitant of a 
fixed area was responsible for the amount at which the entire 
district was assessed, upon the failure of his neighbours to 
pay their quota, ruin necessarily followed at an accelerated 
pace. Nor is the fact that the Christians quietly acquiesced 
in barbarian rule where once it had been established, and 
obediently submitted to the de facto government, any proof 
that they were devoid of patriotic feeling. M. Boissier con- 


1 Tertullian, AZolog. 30. 
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clusively vindicates the patriotism of St. Augustine, and it 
would be an endless task to refute sevzatzm the groundless 
accusations of those who are ever ready to lay evil to the 
charge of religion. With what audacity such historians can 
write is seen in the cool assertion of the Abbé Raynal, that 
Constantine issued an edict which declared that all slaves 
should be free on their professing to be Christians. Needless 
to say that neither the Code of Theodosius, nor any other 
digest, contains a trace of any such enactment. 

M. Boissier’s last chapter conveys a vivid picture of the 
perplexity which troubled many minds owing to the horrors of 
the barbarian invasion, and of the imperfect success with which 
Christian writers, such as Orosius and Salvian, strove to com- 
fort them by their interpretation of the mysteries of Provi- 
dence. Amidst the terror which that tremendous catastrophe 
engendered St. Augustine preserved a courageous and dignified 
bearing, enforcing by his own example his exhortations to the 
clergy not to desert their flocks, and animating every effort 
of his fellow-townsmen to withstand the invaders. A graphic 
account of the assembly at which, at St. Augustine’s urgent re- 
quest, Heraclius was chosen as his successor, forcibly illustrates 
M. Boissier’s assertion that in the Church alone could be 
found all the vital force that survived of the worn-out ancient 
world. At the point of vantage which our greater distance 
from the field affords us, we can see that Rome fell because its 
strength was exhausted and its work was done. It had pre- 
pared the way for the spread of Christianity, and had proved 
that the solidarity of the human race was not to be achieved 
by the sword. And amidst the ruins of its fall there was 
already, through the instrumentality of the Church, an insti- 
tution provided to preserve all that was worthy of survival, 
and to hand it down to future generations. 


ART. IX.—ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 


1. Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Third Edition. (London, 
18gI.) 

2. Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. (London, 1891.) 


IN these two volumes Mr. Bullen sums up for the general 
poetry-loving public the work that he has been doing in their 
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interest for many years past. In two volumes, the price of 
which is not beyond the purse of a book-lover of even 
moderate means, he has gathered together the cream of the 
lyrical poetry which he has been laboriously extracting from 
forgotten play-books and unpublished manuscripts of the 
Elizabethan age, and has published from time to time in 
volumes of ampler size and more exalted price. The Lyrics 
from the Song-Books is a selection from the two larger 
volumes which bear a similar title, issued originally in 1888, 
and now (we hail the fact as a sign that there is a market yet 
in England for poetry of a fine but unobtrusive merit) in its 
third edition. The Lyrics from the Dramatists, which now 
joins it as a companion volume, includes most of the poems 
contained in Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists, published 
in 1889, as well as poems by Greene and Lodge from Mr. 
Bullen’s last anthology, the Lyrics from Elizabethan Romances. 
In these two volumes, therefore, we have the quintessence of 
the song-writing of the Elizabethan age. It is true that 
some poems of great merit even still escape the net; and 
readers of Mr. Bullen’s editions of Eugland’s Helicon and 
Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, may wish that he had laid them 
under yet a further obligation by condensing into a third 
pocket volume the most brilliant gems of these charming 
collections. But this may be still to come; and meanwhile 
the lovers of English literature owe Mr. Bullen a debt such 
as few editors have ever earned. 

Of the two volumes more particularly under notice, the 
first is perhaps the more striking. It is not that it includes 
the highest examples of poetry, for its rival, which contains 
the songs of Shakespeare and Milton, has nothing to fear on 
that score. But it contains unquestionably a greater mass of 
unfamiliar poetry, with which any reader of culture is glad to 
make acquaintance. Until five years ago who could claim to 
know anything about Campion, and Robert Jones, and Dow- 
land, and Byrd, and the others, obscurer or even anonymous, 
whom Mr. Bullen has recalled to light? The dramatists of 
the Elizabethan period are not, except a few of them, known 
to more than a limited circle of modern readers, yet they are 
famous compared with the names we have mentioned. 
Truly, if an alternative title were required for the anthology 
of the song-books, it might appropriately bear the title of 
‘England’s Forgotten Worthies.’ 

Among the dramatists we meet, here and there, with 
poems which are already household words with us, and of 
these we do not propose to speak here. If anyone knows 
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not the songs of Shakespeare, a critic might preach upon the 
house-tops for a year and a day without effect ; and the chief 
use of including them in such a selection as the present is to 
enable a reader to estimate their excellence side by side with 
the similar writings of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. It will 
not make us prize them less, but it will help us to marvel at 
him the more. But his are not the only poems in this 
volume which have long been common property. Milton’s 
songs from Arcades and Comus, Jonson’s ‘Queen and huntress’ 
and ‘See the chariot at hand here of Love,’ Shirley’s ‘ Vic- 
torious men of earth’ and ‘The glories of our blood and 
state,’ Webster’s splendid dirge from V72ttorza Corombona, and 
Fletcher’s pastoral lyrics from Zhe Faithful Shepherdess may 
be found elsewhere than here. Charles Lamb, for one, has 
been before Mr. Bullen in this field. Yet most readers may 
remove from this volume all the poems with which they 
were familiar hitherto, and yet find a rich harvest of new 
delights left for them. The only fault that we should find 
with the selection is that the limit in time is drawn too low. 
Milton has, it is true, much of the genuine Elizabethan spirit 
in him, yet the accent of literary learning is apt to take the 
place of the earlier ring of unconscious and spontaneous 
music ; and the lesser poets of the reign of Charles and later 
lose something of the tone which else is uniform throughout 
the volume. When we come to 


‘Reverend hermits’ hallowed cells 
Where retired’st Devotion dwells,’ 


we begin to think of the (self-labelled) Augustan age; and 
Davenant, with touches of better things, is too much the 
child of the Restoration, with its brilliant insincerities and 
empty fireworks, to stand fitly beside even the lesser song- 
writers of the reign of James. He is the fellow of Congreve 
and Farquhar, not of Dekker and Beaumont and Hey- 
wood. 

But we came here to enjoy, not to criticise. We may 
miss here and there a poem which we would have gladly 
seen; here and there we may come across one which we 
think might well have been away; but the bulk of both 
volumes is to be enjoyed without reserve. Slight as they 
mostly are in texture, ephemeral as they were no doubt 
expected to be, even by their authors, they are a genuine 
addition to the wealth of English literature. Some classes 
of literature cannot be enjoyed without a certain preliminary 
training, without acquiring the taste by which they can be 
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properly appreciated. But it does not require a trained in- 
telligence, it only needs a natural and unvitiated perception 
of what is true and beautiful in poetry, to discern the charm 
that underlies the simplicity of such a song as this, which no 
author even thought it worth his while to claim : 


‘The rarer pleasure is it is more sweet, 
And friends are kindest when they seldom meet, 
Who would not hear the nightingale still sing, 
Or who grew ever weary of the spring >— 
The day must have her night, the spring her fall, 
All is divided, none is lord of all. 

It were a most delightful thing 

To live in a perpetual spring.’ ! 


Marston may have written the play in which the song, of 
which this is the second verse, appears ; but this music is not 
of Marston. 

A few more instances may be given, without any laborious 
selection, as evidences of the quality of these poems, before 
considering their character at somewhat greater length. The 
last was from a drama, the next shall be from a song-book, 
and by the prince of Elizabethan song-writers, Thomas 
Campion: 

‘Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet ! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet ! 

There, wrapped in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love : 

But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 

Then burst with sighing in her sight and ne’er return again. 


‘ All that I sang still to her praise did tend, 
Still she was first, still she my songs did end ; 
Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 
The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy ; 
Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight ! 
It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her delight.’ 


But Campion has often a worthy rival in Dowland : 


‘ Dear, if you change, I’ll never choose again ; 

Sweet, if you shrink, I’ll never think of love ; 

Fair, if you fail, I'll judge all beauty vain : 

Wise, if too weak, more wits I’ll never prove. 

Dear, sweet, fair, wise ! change, shrink, nor be not weak, 
And, on my faith, my faith shall never break. 


1 Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 167. 
2 Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 8. 
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‘ Earth with her flowers shall sooner heaven adorn ; 
Heaven her bright stars through earth’s dim globe shall move ; 
Fire heat shall lose, and frosts of flames be born ; 
Air, made to shine, as black as hell shall prove ; 
Earth, heaven, fire, air, the world transformed shall view, 
Ere I prove false to faith or strange to you.’ ! 


These verses may not appear to lend themselves with any 
particular readiness to music ; they are poems before they are 
songs. But the following lines, though worthy of Fletcher in 
every way as poetry, are clearly written for music ; we can 
almost hear the musical cadences which must accompany 
their rhythm : 
‘ Away, delights ! go seek some other dwelling, 
For I must die. 
Farewell, false love ! thy tongue is ever telling 
Lie after lie ! 
For ever let me rest now from thy smarts ; 
Alas, for pity, go, 
And fire their hearts 
That have been hard to thee! mine was not so. 


‘Never again deluding love shall know me, 

For I will die ; 

And all those griefs that think to overgrow me 
Shall be as I: 

For ever will I sleep, while poor maids cry 
* Alas, for pity, stay, 
And let us die 

With thee! men cannot mock us in the clay.”’ ? 


One subject, as may be gathered from the specimens 
already quoted, occupies the majority of these lyrics, the 
subject of Love. The same source of inspiration is operative 
all down the history of English poetry, from Chaucer to him 
whom Landor hailed as Chaucer’s successor, Robert Browning. 
And it is the touchstone of the truth and sincerity of the 
poetic thought of any given period. The genuine language 
of love is the same in every age, from Hector’s Andromache 
to the last novel or poem of to-day; or if its phrases vary, 
the sentiment on which it is founded is still the same, and 
the true lover of to-day recognizes the voice of a fellow 
across the centuries, and knows, too, when the sentiment is 
false and the devotion hollow. The lover of to-day will find 
little comfort in the ditties of the Restoration or of the age 
of Anne; but could he ask to have his devotion better ex- 
pressed than it is by Robert Jones p— 

1 Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 139. 
2 Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 120. 
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‘Sweet, if you like and love me still, 
And yield me love for my good will, 
And do not from your promise start 
When your fair hand gave me your heart ; 

If dear to you I be 
As you are dear to me, 

Then yours I am and shall be ever : 
Nor time nor place my love shall sever, 
But faithful still I will persever, 

Like constant marble stone, 
Loving but you alone.’ ! 


One might go on quoting for ever ; for though, as we hope 
to show before we have done, the song-writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age had more notes in their instrument than one, yet 
it is true that, then as much as now, the passion of love in- 
spired by far the greater part of the lighter poetry of the 
day. Four-fifths of the volume selected from the song-books 
are filled with love-poems, and the proportion is nearly, 
though perhaps not quite, as high among the dramatists. But 
there will be occasion enough to give additional specimens of 
the poems of this class hereafter, and for the present suffi- 
cient material has perhaps been presented to enable us to try 
to analyze the nature of the charm which these Elizabethan 
lyrics unquestionably possess. It is always hard to determine 
precisely the qualities which give attractiveness and merit to 
a work of art, but in some cases it is doubly hard. We may 
recognize sublimity in Atschylus and Milton, grace of lan- 
guage in Virgil and Spenser, intellectual insight in Goethe, 
metrical music in Shelley ; but there is some art of which the 
secret always seems to escape us. Who shall define the 
perfect adequacy of Sophocles, or the inspiration of the great 
musicians ? Who can say what it is that gives their unique 
pre-eminence to the Parthenon or the Madonna di San Sisto? 
It is easy to multiply words of description, to work round 
and round the truth ; but it is impossible to convey the im- 
pressions produced by these works of art to those who have 
not, to some degree at least, experienced them for themselves. 
So it is with many a stray lyric of Greek poetry, with many 
of the gems of the Axthology, and so it is with the best work 
of the Elizabethan song-writers. 

They are not, of course, all of one stamp. The indi- 
viduality of some of them, such as Lodge and. Campion, is 
marked enough to be fairly recognizable after a moderate 
acquaintance with them ; but still it may be said of them, as 


| Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 126. 
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of the dramatists by Charles Lamb, that they all spoke 
nearly the same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. And not only have they to some 
extent a common stock of ideas ; they have also a considerable 
community of style. Perhaps the first and most tangible 
merit which distinguishes them is truth of observation and 
sincerity of sentiment. They love the natural scenery of 
their own country. They notice little things, and they de- 
scribe them faithfully. It is not Shakespeare alone that can 
note 
‘The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill.’ ! 


Fletcher, too, can bid his ‘shepherds all and maidens fair’ to 
‘See the dewdrops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is, 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a rope of crystal beads.’ ? 


And truth of sentiment goes with truth of observation. 
Some generations seem blessed with a power to see and 
think and describe with perfect simplicity and directness, 
while others are afflicted with an obliquity of vision which 
transforms their most genuine emotions into insincere con- 
ventionalities. When we find ourselves among ‘nymphs’ 
and ‘sympathetic groves, when the ‘gentle spirits of the 
vale’ are requested to 

‘From dying lilies waft a gale, 

And sigh my sorrows in her ear,’ 


we know that, though the poet’s peace of mind may indeed 
have been seriously disturbed, yet his emotion will never have 
any effect upon us. It has passed through a distorting 
medium which renders it useless for our purposes. With the 
Elizabethans the case is different. We may think that the 
ladies they worshipped were abnormally severe and unre- 
sponsive at times, but at least there is the ring of sincerity 
about the passion with which they are courted. There is a 
directness of expression, an absence of straining after effect, 
which is the complete antithesis of the conventionalities of 
the eighteenth century. Could anything combine perfect 
simplicity with perfect truth and beauty more effectually than 
the following song, a lyric of unknown authorship, of which 


1 Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 38. * Ibid. p. 110. 
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Mr. Bullen says: ‘Among all the Elizabethan song-books I 
have found no lines of more faultless beauty, of happier 
cadence or sweeter simplicity, no lines that more justly de- 
serve to be treasured in the memory while memory lasts’ ?— 


‘Fain would I change that note 
To which fond love hath charmed me, 
Long long to sing by rote, 
Fancying that that harmed me : 
Yet when this thought doth come, 
* Love is the perfect sum 
Of all delight,” 
I have no other choice 
Either for pen or voice 
To sing or write. 


*O Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss, 
Where truest pleasure is, 

I do adore thee ; 
I know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart, 
And fall before thee.’ ! 


This exquisite lyric leads us on to the consideration of 
another and kindred quality which, more almost than any- 
thing else, distinguishes the best song-writing—namely, the 
instinctive choice of the best words. Songs do not, as a rule, 
aim at profundity or originality of thought. They must not 
be overloaded or difficult of comprehension, and sublimity 
and rhetoric are alike unsuited to their nature. Their thoughts, 
though true, must be simple; but on the other hand they 
can only attain the highest excellence by expressing these 
thoughts through the medium of exquisitely chosen words. 
And the space is limited, therefore every word must tell. 
The song-writer has not the resource of most of his fellow- 
poets, who can amplify and repeat, and arrive at the whole 
truth by detailed expression of the various parts. He must 
make his mark in a small compass, and make it clearly. 
This is a quality which was possessed in a unique degree by 
the Greek poets. It is very rarely that they dwell on an idea 
or a description, as Sophocles dwells upon the beauties of 
Colonus ; usually the thought is rounded off in half a dozen 
words, and delivered to posterity as a possession for ever in 


' Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 1. 
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a phrase so simple that we wonder where the charm is. Mr. 
Bullen, in another connexion, recalls to us one such passage, 
one of the surviving roses of Sappho’s crown: 


a0 oe , 
deduxe prev a ceAavva 
kai TlAniades, péocae dé 

, ‘ > 2 ” 
vuKtes, Tapa 8 épyxer’ wpa, 
éyw d& pova Kxarevdw.! 


Another is the phrase with which Pindar depicts the festal 
evenings of the Olympian games, and the songs of victory 
resounding through the moon-lit groves : 
ev 0° €o7epov 

éprekev evurridos 

oeXavas €parov dos" 

deidero O€ wav Téuevos Teprvatat Padéiats 

Tov éyKwpuov at tpdrov.? 


Half a dozen words, neither uncommon nor striking in them- 
selves, and the picture is fixed for ever. To be able to do 
this is the highest art of poetical expression, and we do not 
wish to give the impression that the Elizabethan song-writers 
are the equals of the greatest Greek poets in this respect. 
It is not, indeed, a characteristic English excellence. There 
are many beautiful things happily expressed in our poetry ; 
but, as a rule, the labour is greater, the details are more nume- 
rous, and the effect is produced by a multitude of delicate 
strokes rather than by one sweep of the brush. But here 
and there among these songs we find the happiest effect 
produced by a combination of a few perfectly simple words. 
The lyric last quoted is a pre-eminent instance of this merit ; 
some of Shakespeare’s songs, such as ‘ Where the bee sucks’ 
or ‘Full fathom five, might be quoted in addition, were they 
not too familiar ; and the following verse of Campion’s is a 
very simple, yet very expressive little poem : 

‘Shall I come, sweet Love, to thee 

When the evening beams are set ? 
Shall I not excluded be ? 
Will you find no feigned let ? 
Let me not, for pity, more 
Tell the long hours at your door.’ 


As a rule, however, the songs in these collections show 
more or less of the poetical fashion of the time by the intro- 
duction of conceits and quaint fancies or phrases. It is a 


1 Sappho, frag. Io. * Pindar, Olymp. xi. 73. 
8 Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 70. 
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tendency which runs through the whole period, from Surrey 
and Wyatt to Donne and Cowley, and which leads on to the 
courtier verses of the Restoration. When driven to excess, 
as it not unfrequently is by Cowley and Herbert, it detracts 
from a full enjoyment of the poetry, and gives it an artificial 
air; but when used but slightly, it adds a delightful flavour 
and piquancy to otherwise simple words. We have the more 
pleasure in quoting the following poem as an instance of this 
style, because it is omitted in Mr. Bullen’s smaller volume, 
though it occurs in the first of the larger collection from the 
song-books. The omission appears strange, but no doubt 
each of us thinks it unaccountable when any editor omits a 
poem that has struck our fancy. Like many other charming 
poems in these anthologies, it is anonymous: 


‘We must not part as others do, 
With sighs and tears, as we were two : 
Though with these outward forms we part, 
We keep each other in our heart. 
What search hath found a being, where 
I am not, if that thou be there? 







‘ True love hath wings, and can as soon 
Survey the earth as sun and moon, 
And everywhere our triumphs keep 
O’er absence, which makes others weep ; 
By which alone a power is given : 

To live on earth as they in heaven.’ ! 

















Of this manner of writing many instances might be quoted 
from these volumes. Shakespeare talks of 


‘Those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.’? ‘ 





Dekker tells his mistress— 


‘Be but my darling, age to free thee 
From her curse shall fall a-dying ; 
Call me thy empress, Time, to see thee, 

Shall forget his art of flying ;’* 










and Dowland illustrates in the following stanza a very 
favourite practice of his contemporaries, the accumulation of 
fanciful images to express a single thought: 


1 Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age, first edition 
(1887), p. 146. i 
2 Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 52. 


VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. 


° Ibid. p. 86. 
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‘The lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall, 
The fly her spleen, the little spark his heat; 
And slender hairs cast shadows, though but small, 
And bees have stings, although they be not great ; 
Seas have their source, and so have shallow springs, 
And love is love, in beggars and in kings.’ ! 


If these collections of Elizabethan lyrics are to be com- 
pared with any of the poetry of Greece, it must be with 
the verses which go to form the Anthology. Both represent 
the lighter utterances of the poetic spirit of the ages to which 
they respectively belong. Both are chiefly occupied with the 
theme of love, although both, and especially the Greek col- 
lection, range over a much wider field of subjects. While 
both contain a certain number of compositions by poets whose 
names are tolerably well known, both are rich in real poetry 
by men who are utterly obscure ; for while Callimachus and 
Meleager, Fletcher and Dekker (to say nothing of Shake- 
speare and Milton) would pass unchallenged in a literary 
assembly, Dowland and Robert Jones are names at least as 
unfamiliar to the ordinary student of literature as Rufinus 
and Paulus Silentiarius. But the differences are even more 
noticeable than the resemblances. Whereas the Elizabethan 
age, in the widest use of that very elastic term, cannot be 
spread over more than a century, it needs fifteen hundred 
years to bring together the earliest and the latest of the 
writers of the Axthology. The English volume represents 
the product of a single outburst of poetic vitality, the true 
beginning of a national literature ; the Greek is the repre- 
sentation of the spirit of Hellenism from the later years of 
its prime to its final extinction—if that can be said to be 
extinguished which lives again in its influence upon every 
literature of Europe. Yet there is a wonderful uniformity in 
the tone of the Axthology, and it is a tone which differs 
markedly from that of Mr. Bullen’s collections. Not only 
is the moral tone of the latter incomparably higher—though 
here we have in part, but only in part, to thank the editor— 
but the whole view of life taken in it is sounder and healthier. 
There is a pathetic hollowness about even the best of the 
poets of the Anthology. Meleager, beautiful as his love-lyrics 
unquestionably are, bears about him the traces of a decaying 
civilization and a despairing philosophy. There is an under- 
current of melancholy in the gaiety of the moment, a tone as 
of the thought, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 


1 Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 120. 
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In the songs of the Elizabethans there is nothing of this. 
The gaiety is of the morning, not of the evening—a fresh, 
healthy spirit of enjoyment that thinks no harm, saying little 
evil and meaning less. In sheer poetry, too, the English 
lyrists can hold their own, though comparison is difficult. It 
is useless to set the dirges in Cymbeline and Vittoria Corom- 
bona in comparison with Callimachus’s threnody for Heraclei- 
tus and Meleager’s lament for Heliodora, neither is there any 
scale in which we can fairly weigh Campion against Antipater 
of Sidon. It is enough that each collection in its own way 
reflects, as perhaps nothing else reflects, the general tone of 
the literary spirit of its own period, and that it is as impos- 
sible for the student of the Elizabethan age to neglect the 
lyrics of the song-books and the dramatists as it is for the 
student of Hellenism to ignore the Anthology. 

Before concluding, it is only fair to give some evidence 
for the statement already made that the Elizabethan song- 
writers did not confine themselves to the single theme of 
love. It is a statement which may be justified in many 
directions. There are comic lyrics, mere overflowings of 
high spirits and good fellowship, such as John Still’s baccha- 
nalian song, of which the refrain runs— 

‘ Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both hand and foot go cold ; 


But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.’”! 


Or Nicholas Udall’s epithalamion— 


‘I mun be married a Sunday ; 

I mun be married a Sunday ; 
Whatsoever shall come that way, 
I mun be married a Sunday.’ ? 


Or, on the other hand, there are dirges such as those of 
Shakespeare and Webster just mentioned, or Nashe’s 
despairing cry over the advent of the plague : 
‘ Autumn hath all the summer’s fruitful treasure ; 
Gone is our sport, fled is our Croydon’s pleasure. 
Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace : 
Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s face ? 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 
And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 
From winter, plague, and pestilence, good Lord, deliver us!’ 3 


Expressly religious poems are not very plentiful. They are 
the outcome of a slightly later period, the age of Herbert 


' Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 3. ? Ibid. p. \. 3 bid. p. 28. 
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and Vaughan ; but they are not without examples in these 
collections. Mr. Bullen especially commends (and the judg- 
ment of most readers will go with him) one which he dis- 
covered in an anonymous manuscript at Christ Church, 
Oxford : 
‘ Yet if his majesty our sovereign lord 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say “T’ll be your guest to-morrow night,” 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command 

All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand. 

Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all ; 

Let there be room to eat, 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 

That without tapers they may give a light. 

Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 

The dais o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs ? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place.” 

Thus, if the king were coming, we would do, 

And ’twere good reason too ; 

For ’tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 

And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 

All’s set at six and seven : 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain him always like a stranger, 

And as at first still lodge him in the manger.’ ! 


Our quotations have, perhaps, extended already to an in- 
ordinate length ; but it is the only way to bring the character 
of these anthologies fairly before those who, with a taste for 
real poetry, have not yet made their acquaintance. For one 
admirable poem, assigned to George Peele,? one of the 
earliest of the writers of the period embraced in these volumes, 
space must still be found; and its peaceful tone of stately 


1 Lyrics from the Song-Books, p. 187. 

2 In a manuscript of the Stowe Collection in the British Museum 
(temporarily numbered as 664) is an early copy of this song over the 
signature of O. St. John. Its attribution to Peele depends on its being 
found in one manuscript with his Po/yhymnia, a descriptive poem refer- 
ring to the same occasion. 
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rest and quiet make it an appropriate ending to this chorus 
of song. It is the ‘ Farewell to Arms’ of the aged Sir Henry 
Lee, on laying down his vow ‘to present himself at the 
Tilt yearly, there to perform in honour of her sacred Majesty’ : 


‘His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain ; youth waneth by increasing : 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen : 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


‘ His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And, lover’s sonnets turned ! to holy psalms, 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are age his alms : 
But though from court to cottage ? he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


‘ And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He'll teach his swains this carol for a song,— 
‘* Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.” 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now that was your knight.’ 3 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has told us that time and 
familiarity alone can give a poem its full music, by making 
all the component parts, the words and the cadences, work 
together into perfect harmony. A new poem, if it has any 
merit in it at all, never exerts its full power upon us at the first 
reading. The combinations of words, the rhythm, and the 
phrases must grow familiar before we shall learn their true 
flavour. It is only with our favourite poems that we allow 
this process to be carried out to its complete extent; but 
with them the rhythm sinks into our hearts so that the mere 
repetition of them comes to be full of pleasing associations, 
without our attending to the meaning. So it is with the songs 
we have quoted in this article, and with not a few which we 
have not quoted. At first reading they may fail to catch our 
attention ; but they will bear reading again, and the reader is 
to be pitied if he does not find that one or two of them enter 
into his being, and become a part of the literary heritage 
which he has really made his own. And they are worthy of 
it; for they contain no small portion of the spirit of the age 
which gave England its place among the nations, and English 
literature its place among the great literatures of the world. 


' Stowe MS. ‘turn.’ 2 Stowe MS. ‘country.’ 
8 Lyrics from the Dramatists, p. 20. 
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ArT. X—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE TRUE RULE OF FAITH. 


. Life and Work of C. H. Spurgeon. ‘British Weekly,’ 
Feb. 4, 1892. 

. Reminiscences of C. H. Spurgeon. ‘British Weekly,’ 
Feb. 11, 1892. 

. Mr. Spurgeon. By the BISHOP OF RIPON. ‘ Contempo- 
rary Review, March 1892. 

. Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning. ‘Contemporary 
Review, Feb. 1892. 

5. Memorials of Cardinal Manning, with Bishop of Newport's 
Funeral Sermon. Edited by JOHN OLDCASTLE. (Lon- 
don, 1892.) 


THE deaths, in the first month of this year, and within, it may 
be said, a few days of one another, of two men who have held 
such conspicuous place in the religious world as Cardinal 
Manning and Mr. Spurgeon—each in his own sphere, and 
that a very wide one, the most prominent man in England— 


have naturally given rise to much comment. The death of 
Cardinal Manning, coinciding, as it did, with that of the Duke 
of Clarence, was no doubt placed in the background by so 
pathetic an event ; but all the more striking is the testimony 
to the character and position of this admirable man which 
found utterance even in the presence of an overshadowing and 
national grief. Mr. Spurgeon’s death, occurring a fortnight 
later, found public attention less occupied, and this fact, 
perhaps, with other causes, has occasioned a still larger flow 
of reminiscence and panegyric. If we add something to what 
has already appeared in newspapers and magazines, it is 
because in it all we miss a certain line of reflection strikingly 
suggested by the deaths of these good men; there is, we 
think, a matter for consideration, interesting, indeed, in itself, 
but very necessary to be kept in mind by English Churchmen, 
and which is in danger of being lost sight of. 

No one, we believe, can have failed to remark the great 
public testimony that has thus been borne to the personal 
characters and many excellences of both these men. The 
press of England has been outspoken and unanimous in 
praise both of Mr. Spurgeon and of Cardinal Manning. As 
to Cardinal Manning, even in quarters where his creed would 
be most unpopular, he has been spoken of in terms of the 
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sincerest affection and admiration. Mr. Benjamin Waugh, a 
Nonconformist minister, who had ‘a strong constitutional and 
principled dislike’ of the Cardinal’s opinions, describes him 
as possessing ‘a sweetness and sanctity which I had never 
met before save in humanity’s holiest, most perfect childhood. 
. .. Thad but one thought in coming away from him—the 
splendour of a true man.’! Mr. Stead writes : 


‘ Now that he has gone there are multitudes of us, in London and 
elsewhere, who are left forlorn and desolate. He was as a father in 
Israel, an Israel now orphaned and solitary, not knowing where to 
look for a guide so resolute and courageous, and yet so tender and 
true. . . . And oh how patient he was, and how forbearing! When 
I look over the letters he sent me . . . I am filled with wonder at 
the thought of all his loving kindness, his unfailing sympathy, and 
his invincible patience.’ ? 


A man who can attach to himself all kinds and classes of 
men, high and low, rich and poor, can win their affection and 
command their respect, must have gifts and graces of a high 
order. No one, indeed, can question Cardinal Manning’s 
sincerity and zeal, the unselfishness of his life, his devotion, 
his sympathy with the distressed, his self-denying liberality, 
which was limited, it seems, only by his power of giving. It 
was supposed that in such ways he had spent most of his 
income, and had not much money to leave. Hehad when he 
died, we are told, about one hundred pounds in the funds ; 
and there were found in his purse a sovereign, a half-sovereign, 
and a few pence. We suppose that not the most thorough- 
going opponent of the Roman Catholic Church who had any 
common sense at all left in him would dream of denying that 
the man in whom such excellences were found was deeply 
and sincerely a Christian. 

As to Mr. Spurgeon the testimony is similar and universal. 
No one questions—everyone admits—that he was a sincere, 
earnest, laborious, and, as he saw the matter, faithful servant 
of Jesus Christ. Mr. Spurgeon was not accustomed to be 
over gentle in dealing with what he considered error; and in 
the past he has not spared the Church of England when he 
disapproved of her teaching ; but, notwithstanding, the Bishop 
of Rochester, dignitaries of the Church, and other London 
clergymen who had been brought in contact with Mr. Spur- 
geon crowded to his funeral, anxious to pay honour to the 
memory of so excellent a man. The testimony to the thorough 


1 Contemporary Review, Feb., p. 189. 
* Review of Reviews, Feb. 1892, pp. 129, 130. 
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and genuine personal Christianity of both these men is as 
universal as the knowledge men have had of them. 

But now, if we turn from the men themselves, whom all 
admit to have been sincere Christians, and endowed with ad- 
mirable gifts of the Holy Ghost, and inquire as to their work, 
the message, the Gospel they were preaching to the world, 
there will be no longer agreement, but the widest divergence 
of opinion. We do not wish at present to raise the question 
who was right ; we intend, on the contrary, to put that question 
on one side for a little. We desire merely to note the fact 
of the irreconcileable opposition in point of doctrine between 
these two excellent men, whom we know, nevertheless, to have 
been truly Christian in their life and animated by the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

Had Cardinal Manning, for example, been asked what 
was his opinion of Mr. Spurgeon’s spiritual status and of the 
doctrine he was preaching, we know pretty well what the 
answer would have been. Cardinal Manning considered the 
excellences in persons not members of the Roman Church 
as ‘the result of the grace of the Church shining out beyond 
her pale,’! and Mr. Wilfred Meynell tells us that the Cardinal, 
when speaking of what he called a ‘ Protestant’ lady, who had 
left home to nurse in a London hospital, said ‘he thought all 
this self-denial zvonderful in young women outside the Church.’ * 
Remembering the Cardinal’s antecedents, this naive expression 
of astonishment at goodness found outside his own communion 
may provoke a smile; but we can have no doubt how he 
would have replied to the question about Mr. Spurgeon. He 
would certainly have said that Mr. Spurgeon, however sincere 
and well intentioned, was, in truth, outside the fold of the 
Catholic Church, and that, so far as he touched upon doctrinal 
matters, it was in the main heresy, not Christianity, that Mr. 
Spurgeon was preaching. And what would Mr. Spurgeon 
have had to say of Cardinal Manning’s teaching ? Certainly, 
that it was not the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ at all, but 
superstitious fables and soul-destroying doctrines ; the inven- 
tions of men, and absolutely opposed to the Word of God.’ 

Or, to look at the matter in another way : We know that 
Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon were men of singular 
gifts, and both animated by the love of Christ, and zealous in 
His service ; but had such a message come to them as once 
came to Barnabas and Paul, to go out ¢ogether, to work for 
Christ amongst the heathen, it would have been quite impos- 


1 Mr. Bunting, Contemporary Review, Feb., p. 195. 2 Jbid. p. 180. 
3 See Review of Reviews, p. 250, ‘Antichrist and her Brood.’ 
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sible for them to have obeyed the summons. Each would 
have felt conscientiously bound to warn all his voice might 
reach against the errors his comrade was proclaiming, and 
opposition, confusion, disastrous failure must have been the 
result of any attempt to work together. Indeed, to suppose 
that Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon should have worked 
together is not merely impossible, it is absolutely grotesque. 
And yet why? for the fact remains that both were sincerely 
Christian, and in their respective ways men of great gifts and 
powers. Death, which has ended their labours, has placed 
these two men, as it were, side by side before us ; and we have 
the startling spectacle—startling, that is, if we had not become 
familiar with it—of great men, most single-minded and earnest 
in their purpose of serving Jesus Christ, yet preaching as His 
Gospel each what the other denounces as heresy. 

Now it is to the cause of this miserable state of things, 
and to the direction in which a remedy is to be looked for, 
that we invite attention. The human mind is so constituted 
as to require corroborative testimony, and this, not merely on 
the principle that ‘the testimony of two men is true,’ but for 
the sake of the more full, correct, and satisfying impression 
created. It is with the mental as with the natural vision : 
the man that has the sight of but one eye does not behold 
things in their true form or position; and it has evidently 
been the divine purpose that mankind should have such corro- 
borative and complementary testimony to the truth of Jesus 
Christ and of His Gospel. Our Lord Himself insisted con- 
tinuously upon this complex testimony to His truth—the 
witness of the Old Testament, of John the Baptist, of the 
human conscience, His own witness, the witness of His works, 
His character, the testimony to Him of God the Father, and 
of the Holy Ghost.' At His Ascension He sent out His 
Apostles to be witnesses for Him ‘in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. And He did not intend that this corroborative testi- 
mony should cease with the life of the Apostles. ‘ He did not 
leave Himself without witness in the world.’ 

In the Book of Revelation, where the conflict of the 
Church with the world is described, and her fortunes, so to 
say, during the period of her probation foretold, we meet with 
that remarkable passage concerning Christ’s two witnesses, 
of whom He says,’ ‘I will give unto my two witnesses, and 

' St. John v. 39, 46; St. Luke xxiv. 27 ; St. John v. 32, vi. 45, viii. 12, 
v. 36, ix. 4, 5, vill. 46, 18, xv. 26, &c. 

+ Rev. xi. 1-12 (R.V.). 
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they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days, clothed in sackcloth. These are the two olive trees 
and the two candlesticks, standing before the Lord of the 
earth.’ One class of interpreters, ‘the Futurists,’ suppose 
these two witnesses to be two persons who are to return to 
or appear in the world at some future date ; but if, as seems 
very probable, the 1260 days represent the whole period of 
the Church’s probation, the present dispensation, then these 
witnesses who testify throughout the period must represent 
something enduring and constantly present in the world. 
We are not concerned, however, with the different views that 
have been taken of this passage (Rev. xi. I-12). We are not 
even obliged to insist upon the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion that we here adopt. If the passage does not serve for a 
foundation for our argument, or a justification of the conclusion 
we shall arrive at, it will answer very well as illustrating the 
principle for which we are contending. 

It is, at any rate, a significant and undeniable fact that 
when Jesus Christ left the world, two wztnesses for Him did 
arise in it. First, the Christian Church, the company of pro- 
fessing Christians. He said to His Apostles collectively, ‘ Ye 
shall be my witnesses,’ just as He had said to His disciples 
previously, and in anticipation, ‘ Ye are the light of the world. 
A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid’ And it is a fact 
that the Christian Church, in her observances, ceremonial, 
organization, in her creeds, teaching, missionary labours, in 
her spirit of beneficence, in her effect upon society, in her 
progress in the world, has been a witness to the goodness, 
love, sacrifice, wisdom, and power of Jesus Christ, and to the 
truth of His Gospel. So she has been in this world, as St. 
Paul styles her, the pillar and ground of the truth—a wit- 
ness to angels as well as to men of the manifold wisdom of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

It is equally certain that there is another pre-eminent 
witness for Jesus Christ in the world besides the Church. 
Along with the Church there grew up in the world ‘the 
Book ’—the volume of the New Testament. If Christ could 
say of the Old Testament, ‘Search the Scriptures, for they 
testify of Me, how much more can He say of that volume 
which contains His own words, the record of His own 
teaching and works and character and life, ‘ This is my wit- 
ness to the world!’ He actually has said of the message 
which is the sum and substance of the New Testament’s 
teaching :—‘ This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world for a witness to all the nations.’ 
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The Book of Revelation, interpreting itself, tells us that 
the candlestick, or lamp-stand, represents the Church, or a 
branch of it (Rev. i. 20). In the first chapter of this book 
seven candlesticks represent the whole Church. Here, two 
lamp-stands, it seems to us, do so. We do not think it 
necessary to discuss why the number here is two—not one or 
seven. But if the two lamp-stands represent the Church, 
most appropriately will the two olive trees, from which 
through the golden pipes a continuous stream of oil flows in 
to feed the lamps (Zach. iv. 3, 12), signify the Holy Scriptures, 
the Scriptures from which, through the ages, as from a pure 
and never-failing fountain, the Church receives perpetually the 
material of her illuminating power. ‘No man when he hath 
lighted a candle covereth it with a vessel, but setteth it on a 
candlestick, that they which enter may see the light.’ And 
if the lamp of truth be entrusted to the Church to hold aloft 
in the world, surely the Holy Scriptures are the unfailing 
source from which she is to draw that which shall feed the 
flame of truth and keep it pure and bright 

And these two witnesses to the truth, each ‘ prophesying,’ 
or proclaiming the Gospel to the world, though they lean 
upon and corroborate each other, yet are they separate and 
independent witnesses. It is true that the Church is, as the 
article says, the witness and keeper of Holy Writ, and that 
one principal ground on which we receive the books of the 
New Testament as the inspired word of God is the witness 
of the whole Church to the fact. It is also true that the 
Holy Scriptures testify to the existence in the world of the 
visible Church, the kingdom of heaven upon earth, to her 
divine origin and her office ; but the fact that two witnesses 
bear testimony to each other’s probity, and mutually corrobo- 
rate one another, does not prevent them from being distinct 
and independent witnesses. The Holy Catholic Church is 
not the creation of the New Testament. The Church was 
established in the world and widely spread before the New 
Testament came into existence. The Christian Church com- 
menced her witness on the first Whit-Sunday, and probably a 
quarter of a century had passed ere the first book of the New 
Testament was written. Perhaps the earliest of the books to 
be put into circulation, as we should say, were some of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and they were letters written to established 
and growing Churches, from which already the word of the 
Lord was sounding out across the world (Thess.i.8). Halfa 
century had passed before the last of the books was even 
written, and probably two hundred years or more had rolled 
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by ere the several books which make up the New Testament 
were associated in the form in which we have them. Cer- 
tainly the Church in the world is prior to and independent 
of the New Testament. On the other hand, though the New 
Testament is witnessed to by the Church, and though her 
apostles and evangelists were inspired to write the several 
books which we receive as canonical, yet the New Testament 
does not owe its existence in any sense to the Church. The 
Church never designed or proposed to produce such a book. 
Just as the Church grew up in the world, so the Book grew 
up. It is an independent creation. Though the work of 
different persons at different times, and with different objects, 
it has a great purpose pervading it—it is a unique book, and 
is as much a distinct creation of the Holy Spirit of God as is 
the Church herself. 

It is not vital to our argument, as we have said, whether or 
no the passage in the Revelation applies to ¢iese two witnesses, 
the Scriptures and the Church. There, as a matter of fact, they 
stand together, the Holy Scriptures and the Holy Catholic 
Church, testifying to Jesus Christ and preaching together His 
Gospel to the world. It was so purposed. It was intended 
that the world should have the united testimony of these two 
witnesses. But unhappily the event, as too often is the case, 
has not fully corresponded with the good purpose of God. 

In the early days of her conflict with the world, the Church, 
having no other weapon to use, relied on, and used faithfully, 
the one weapon the Holy Ghost had placed in her hand, ‘the 
Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.’ But as she 
succeeded in her warfare, and when at length she conquered 
the greatest world-power and the Roman Empire became by 
profession Christian, and as the Bishop of Rome, the greatest 
city—the mistress of the world—acquired authority over the 
other bishops of the Church, and something of the worldly 
power of the Roman Empire passed over to the Roman 
Church, then the Church became infected with the spirit of the 
world: she pursued worldly objects, and used worldly methods 
even to attain spiritual ends. She became folzteca/, and the 
Sword of the Spirit being less necessary, as perhaps it seemed, 
was less used. A book which rebuked a secular spirit, which 
denounced the service of the ‘two masters,’ which was becom- 
ing less and less in harmony with prevailing doctrines and 
practices, was in the end, very naturally, disregarded, kept in 
the background, put out of sight. The temptation to the 
Church of the greatest city in the world, and to the bishop of 
that Church, to become political, was a natural temptation, and 
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a most powerful one, and the Church and Bishop of Rome fell 
under it. 

Let the causes, however, have been what they may, cer- 
tainly the Church of Rome toa great extent, and for centuries, 
put the Bible out of sight. Her people were not instructed in 
it, her very clergy were largely allowed to be ignorant of it ; 
and so in the Church of Rome one of the two witnesses was 
almost, if not altogether, silenced. So has it been, so in a 
great measure it still is, with the Roman Church. In saying 
this we do not of course forget, still less question, the love and 
veneration in which individual Roman Catholics hold the 
Scriptures—even our English version of them. 

Mr. Meynell tells us of Cardinal Manning that 


‘he had a great desire that his flock should love what he called 
“the music of the English Bible,” and he published at his own 


cost St. John’s Gospel, in a form which made it available for the 
pocket.’ ! 


A greater man than Cardinal Manning has spoken elo- 
quently of the ‘ music of the English Bible,’ though he, indeed, 


considered it a source of evil: 


‘Who will not say,’ he asks, ‘that the uncommon beauty and 
marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives on the ear like music 
that can never be forgotten; like the sound of church bells which 
the convert hardly knows how to forego.’ 


But we are speaking of a system, not of individuals. We 
know in what school Cardinals Manning and Newman had 
their ears attuned to ‘the music of the English Bible.’ The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Newport, in his sermon preached 
at Cardinal Manning’s funeral, quotes him as saying: ‘I loved 
the parish church of my childhood, and the college chapel of 
my youth, and the little church under the green hill-side, 
where the morning and evening prayers, and the music of the 
English Bible, for seventeen years became a part of my soul.’ 
What we have said of Rome’s treatment of the Bible has been, 
and still is, largely true, and we can find a proof of this 
even in Mr. Meynell’s statement which we have quoted. For 
why this great desire on the part of Cardinal Manning that 
his flock should love the music of the English Bible, and his 
efforts to promote such love of it, had he not detected the 
want of it amongst them and regretted it? No doubt he 
missed amongst his Roman flock something he had had ex- 
perience of elsewhere. ‘In the length and breadth of the land 


1 Contemp. Rev., Feb., p. 181. 
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there is not a Protestant with one spark of religiousness about 
him whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.’ So, 
if we remember rightly, wrote Dr. Newman. 

As to the music of the English Bible, perhaps it is a mis- 
take to attribute it altogether to ‘the marvellous English’ of 
our Authorized Version. When thrilling and majestic truths 
meet with a language capable of receiving them and giving 
adequate expression to them, are they not apt to set sucha 
language, as it were, on fire—to lay hold upon its richest 
chords and to draw from it the best music it contains? But, 
at any rate, we prefer to recognize in ‘the beauty and marvel- 
lous English’ of our Bible, not an accident, happy or otherwise, 
but the good hand of our God upon us. The divergence of 
Romish doctrine from that of the New Testament is pointedly 
noticed by Mrs. Amos, whom the Cardinal naturally wished to 
win over to his communion. With this purpose he had given 
her a book to read, and she writes :— 


‘J frankly told him... I agreed with his book as far as he could 
quote Scripture in support of his teaching ; but that he presently 
came to his doctrine of the Church [the italics are ours], and had 
no quotations, and that then I differed.’ ! 


But it is unnecessary to insist further upon what is notori- 
ously the fact. Notice, however, what the Book of Revela- 
tion says shall be the consequence to those who hinder or 
inflict injury upon these witnesses: ‘If any man will hurt 
them fire proceedeth out of their mouth and devoureth their 
enemies; and if any man will hurt them e must in this 
manner be killed’ (xi.5). The punishment comes naturally, of 
necessity, and from the witness that is injured. Printing was 
discovered, the Bible was translated, the knowledge of its 
statements was spread abroad ; and the branch of the Church 
that had neglected and forgotten it, that had obscured its doc- 
trines and disregarded its statements, was brought face to face 
with, not now a witness in her support, but an accuser, and out 
of the mouth of the neglected witness the fire came. 

And what has been the result to the Roman Church? 
She has lost in great degree, we believe, her hold upon the 

‘most intelligent nations of Europe. Where she fully retains 
it, as in Ireland, her grasp is rather political than moral and 
intellectual. A part of her message has been found to be out 
of accord with Scripture, and the glorious body of truth she 
does hold is for this reason discredited and the testimony of 
her splendid devotion weakened. 


1 Contemp. Rev., Feb., p. 186. 
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But this has not been all. ‘In the great moral upheaval 
of the sixteenth century’ many persons, and classes, and 
bodies of men, staggered, shocked by the spectacle of Rome’s 
unfaithfulness, rejected altogether the idea of a visible Church 
in the world as of divine institution or according to the pur- 
pose of God. The theory of an invisible Church was then 
invented, and to this novel idea the words of the Holy Scrip- 
ture were as far as possible applied. These people, if the creed 
itself was not set aside, either admitted that they did not know 
what was meant by the Article, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints,’ or gave explanations of it 
which amounted to no more than that they believed there were 
really good people, truly elect souls, in the world, though they 
could not say who or where they were—that is, real practical 
belief in the Church was cast off. And such persons and bodies 
of professing Christians would find their views accurately ex- 
pressed by the famous saying of Chillingworth, that ‘ the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.’ 

So, just as the Romanists put the first witness, the olive 
trees, the Scriptures, out of sight, these put away the second 
witness, the golden candlesticks, the Holy Catholic Church. 

But the second error is as disastrous as the first. Neither 
witness can be ‘hurt’ with impunity. The Scriptures of the 
New Testament will not bear to have their testimony to the 
visible Church, their witness to her ministry and sacraments 
torn from them, and it is as bad to explain away as to hide 
away the Word of God. Both witnesses must be allowed to 
bear, to unite, to harmonize their testimony. 

If to be a faithful son of the Church would have expressed 
Cardinal Manning’s highest aspiration, Mr. Spurgeon, we 
suppose, would have desired nothing better for himself than 
to be indeed a Bible Christian. The existence of the Catholic 
Church as a visible body, a kingdom of Christ in the world, 
organized and at one, as a conspicuous witness to Him and 
to His truth, is contrary to the principles of the body to which 
Mr. Spurgeon belonged. The Holy Catholic Church is de- 
fined by the Baptist community as an invisible body consist- 
ing of the truly elect,' and being an invisible body, and no one 
knowing for certain who the truly elect, in this sense, are, it is 
incapacitated for its office as a witness to the world of any- 
thing at all. One does not know what, or where, it is—it has 
no voice to speak with, no mark by which it may be known— 
and so, according to the Baptists, the sole public and divinely 


1 Second Baptist Confession, chap. xxvi. 
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constituted witness to God’s purpose for mankind, to Christ’s 
truth, to His Gospel is the Bible; and the only key to the 
meaning of Scripture is Scripture itself.! 

And here seems to be the true account of that opposition 
which has power to hinder two such eminent servants of Jesus 
Christ as Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon—and how 
many thousands of sincere Christians besides ?>—from working 
together and witnessing together for the glory of God and of 
Jesus Christ—the one leaning exclusively, or in great degree, 
upon the one witness, the other upon the other, and neither 
placing them both, as they should stand, equal, and side by 
side, as together equally the creations of God the Holy Ghost, 
and equally the witnesses of Jesus Christ. 

Were these two, the Scriptures and the Church, permitted 
to stand together, hand in hand, and deliver their united testi- 
mony, how different the result must have been! As it is, the 
unhappy consequences of separating the two, and of dis- 
regarding the voice of one or other of them, is evident in the 
world and on every side—dispute, suspicion, contention, 
doubt, infidelity. The Gospel of Peace itself has become a 
cause of strife amongst brethren, and ‘ the things that should 
have been for our welfare have become an occasion of falling.’ 
In this connexion it is worth while noticing what is said of 
these two witnesses in the Revelation. Besides the punish- 
ment that comes of necessity upon those who desire to hurt 
them, they have, we are told, the power ‘ to shut heaven that 
it rain not, and have power over the waters to turn them into 
blood.’ Does not this look very like a warning of the barren- 
ness that follows division and contention in the Church ? 
When unity that wins God’s blessing is lost—that unity which, 
like some lofty mountain in a country, attracts the rain clouds 
to shower fertility upon all the stretching plains below—the 
dew of God’s blessing no longer falls upon His Sion (Psalm 
cxxxiii.) and the streams of God’s truth that should bring /z/e 
and peace are turned to d/o0d—the emblem of contention and 
death. 

It was not the habit of Mr. Spurgeon, or perhaps of 
Cardinal Manning in his own way, to be very reticent as to 
the faults of the Anglican Church. It is very natural and 
right that those zealous for the truth should denounce what 
seem to them to be errors. It would seem that of late Mr. 
Spurgeon began to perceive a certain stability in the Anglican 
Church not to be found amongst the separated and dissenting 


1 Second Baptist Confession, chap. i. 
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bodies, which not long ago he described as being, in the matter 
of faith, ‘upon the down grade.’ The one witness will not 
stand alone for long. ‘At the mouth of two witnesses shall 
the matter be established.’ But this condemnation of the 
Anglican branch of the Church, coming, as it does, from two 
opposite quarters, is it not rather an encouragement, praise 
rather than blame? If the Romanist tells us that ours is a 
‘ Bible religion’ merely, and that we are in no better case 
than any of the Protestant sects who have forsaken the fold of 
the true Church, this, at any rate, shows that we have not 
put the Holy Scriptures out of sight. If the dissenter accuses 
us of being little better than Romanists, subordinating 
Scripture, and teaching the doctrines, traditions, and practices 
of the Church, we may believe that this is because the second 
witness is with us also. The Anglican Church seemed, after 
the Reformation, to be indeed a feeble shoot of the great 
Western Church, with little vitality, and alone in the world. 
But the leaders of the Church were wise and temperate men, 
and the nation, on the whole, calm in its judgments and fair- 
minded, and, in great peril, the Anglican Church was saved 
from the danger that lay on either hand. In her communion, 
by the merciful providence of God, Christ’s two witnesses 
still stand together upon even ground, and conjointly supply 
what she believes to be the true rule of Faith; nay, in the 
words of Archbishop Bramhall, ‘ the infallible Rule of Faith 
—that is, the Holy Scripture interpreted by the Catholic 
Church.’ ! 

We do not object to—on the contrary, we heartily sym- 
pathize with—the feeling of respect, nay of admiration, for 
Mr. Spurgeon and Cardinal Manning of which there has 
naturally been such public expression : but, as we began by 
saying, there is a something we have missed in it—that care, 
namely, that thought for, and appreciation of, the position of 
the Anglican Church which seems to have been lost sight of 
in the desire to render indiscriminate homage to the dead: a 
position so difficult, and therefore so honourable to maintain, 
in avoiding error on this hand and on that, error of excess as 
well as of defect, a position which we had every right to 
expect would not have been slighted and ignored by the 
leaders, by the clergy, by the dignitaries of the Church. 

What may come of it in the future God knows. But He 
ere now has brought vast results out of very small begin- 
nings. The great condition for success in Christ’s cause seems 
to be present with us. A distinguished Frenchman in the 


1 Bramhall, ‘ Preface to Replication, Works, p. 141. 
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beginning of this century, De Maistre, as is well known, 
declared—and we may suppose that he was not prejudiced in 
our favour, being a sincere Roman Catholic—that he thought 
the movement for union amongst Christians would come from 
the Church of England. 

Be that as it may, whatever be our faults—and they are 
many—our lot, if only we would recognize the fact, has ‘ fallen 
in a fair ground, yea, we have a goodly heritage. And 
we should bear our responsibility in mind, for some re- 
sponsibility rests upon every one of us, in our day and as 
occasion arises, to avoid hindering—the caution is not un- 
necessary—and to do all in our power to further this branch 
of Christ’s Church in bearing her full and true, her twofold, 
witness in the world. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Origines de ’Eglise. La Vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ. Par PAs C. 
Fovarp. Tom. i. ii. (Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1880 ; septieme 
édition, revue et corrigée, 1891.) 

The Christ the Son of God. A \ife of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Apps Constanr Fouarp. ‘Translated from 
the fifth edition, with the author’s sanction, by GEorcE F. X. 
GrirFirH. With an Introduction by CarpINAL MANNING. 
Vols. i. ii. (London and New York : Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1891.) 

Asst Fouarp, who is a professor of theology at Rouen, describes 

his book as an ‘act of faith.’ Its object is not, at any rate directly, 

to defend the historical character of the Gospel accounts of our 

Lord’s life or the Catholic doctrine of His Person and work. Both 

of these are assumed throughout the book, and the author’s aim is 

‘to make the Saviour better known and loved ’ (preface, p. vii; 

English translation, p. ix). With this object he presents us with a 

straightforward account of the circumstances and acts and teaching 

of the life of Christ, and leaves these to speak for themselves. 

Such a method is not without even an apologetic value. Belief 
in Christianity becomes increasingly possible as the meaning of 
Christ’s life is realized. Through its harmony and moral grandeur 
and unhesitating claims many learn that it is our Lord who has ‘the 
words of eternal life.’!' The plain, reverent, uncontroversial state- 
ment of what the Gospels really teach is the best answer, for many 
minds, to much aggressive unbelief. 

The same method has its devotional value. The right use of the 
Gospels requires some knowledge of the circumstances of the times 
of Christ’s life and of the relation of the different accounts to one 


1 St. John vi. 68. 
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another. But it needs to be sometimes undisturbed by controversial 
arguments and simply to rest in facts. And it is one work of a book 
like this to lead its readers to a better knowledge and a fuller use of 
the records which are inspired. 

Abbé Fouard as a rule purposely avoids controversy. Yet he 
has studied controversies himself. The knowledge of them under- 
lies much which he has written. Nor has he despised the study of 
the branches of knowledge which are a help towards understanding 
the sacred books. The results of his observations in his travels in 
Palestine (preface, pp. xviii, xix ; English translation, Ppp- Xvi, xvii) 
may frequently be noticed ; he has evidently read w idely i in different 
types of books ;? the notes display no small knowledge of critical 
details.* The author’s plan is a good one, and he has placed himself 
in a position to carry it out well. 

While we have thus a high opinion of the value of this book and 
think it will meet the needs of a large class of readers, it is, from 
different points of view, inferior to other well-known works. As 
affording descriptions of the country and customs of Palestine in the 
time of our Lord, it cannot be compared with Dr. Edersheim’s Zife 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, and in richness and clearness of 
dogmatic teaching it is vastly inferior to Pére Didon’s Jésus-Christ.4 
Yet it will be useful to many who will find those two important works 
too difficult for their purposes. And Abbé Fouard has some 
advantages, critically, over Pére Didon, theologically, over Dr 
Edersheim. 


1 See e.g. i. 93, 94, 114-19, 173-85; E. T. i. 79, 80, 97-101, 148-58. 

* We have noticed especially his knowledge of English writers, as 
e.g. Waterland, Bull, Stanley, Thomson, Trench. 

3 Many will disagree with his principles of textual criticism, but the 
notes are full of marks of careful study. A very high value is attached to 
the readings in the Versions, especially the Vulgate and Curetonian 
Syriac. See preface, p. xv; E. T. p. xiv, and the notes, Jassim. In a 
different branch of criticism we notice that Justin Martyr is not regarded 
as the author of the Questiones ad Orthodoxos, but that the Efistola iz. 
ad Corin. is ascribed to St. Clement of Rome. See i. 329, 380; E.T. 
i. 281, 326. 

* E.g. Fouard’s remarks on our Lord’s increase in wisdom (i. 91, 92 ; 
E.T. i. 77, 78) and on the fourth word from the Cross (ii. 387-9 ; E.T. ii. 
336-8) are far less clear (though the meaning appears to be the same) 
than those of Didon, who forcibly says : ‘ L’union totale, personnelle, de la 
nature humaine et de la nature divine lui donnait l’intuition de la vérité 
infinie, la possession de amour infini, la jouissance ininterrompue de la 
beauté infinie ; mais elle n’empéchait point, dans sa raison, le développe- 
ment de la connaissance expérimentale, l’exercice progressif des vertus, 
effort de la volonté, les fatigues du corps, le travail et la douleur. . . 
intuition est compatible avec la connaissance expérimentale, les joies 
divines s’allient &4 des angoisses sans nom, et des combats violents A une 
inaltérable sérénite’ (i. 79) ; and: ‘ Ilsemble que .. . Jésus n’ait plus senti 
la joie de son union avec son Pére. L’union n’etait pas brisée, elle ne pou- 
vait ’étre ; il en avait la conscience, mais non pas la jouissance heureuse : 
de 1a, ce cri poignant: “ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, pourquoi m’avez vous 
abandonné ?”’ (ii. 343). 
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A noticeable feature is the author’s faithfulness to the Gospel 
history and the best traditions of the Church. The additions to the 
history of the Nativity which are found in the ‘Arabian Gospel of 
the Childhood’ and the ‘ apocryphal Gospel of St. Matthew,’ are ex- 
pressly set aside (i. 58 ; E.T. i. 49), the Scriptural accounts and early 
representations of the Magi are preferred to the later legends (i. 79 ; 
E.T. i. 67, 68), the wonders mentioned by apocryphal writers as 
surrounding the flight into Egypt are regarded as confusing the 
‘design of God’ (i. 81, 82; E.T. i. 69, 70), and the legend of the 
oath of St. James which is found in the ‘Gospel of the Nazarenes,’ 
is mentioned only as a matter for regret (il. 433 ; E.T. ii. 375). 

It is interesting to notice that Abbé Fouard regards the accounts 
of our Lord’s discourses as greatly shortened and summarized by the 
Evangelists (i. 226, 273, 305, 306, 382, 400; il. 319, 343; E.T. i. 
195, 234, 262, 328, 346; ii. 279, 299). We agree with him that this 
appears to be in many cases the most natural inference from the 
Gospels, and when it is added, as the Abbé would of course believe, 
that the writers were inspired so to select and summarize as to give 
the true teaching of Christ, the opinion is both reasonable and 
theologically sound. 

The book is almost wholly free from Roman peculiarities. An 
exception is found in the statements of the personal infallibility of St. 
Peter (i. 298, ii. 26, 27, 427, 428 ; E.T. i. 256, ii. 23, 370, 371). 

The limits of our space do not admit of extensive quotation, but 
there are three passages of interest to which we wish to call 
attention : 

‘By these repeated words [St. John, vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii, 1] St. John 
would have us understand that God would not permit the death of the 
Christ until the time set down for it in the Eternal Counsels ; but from 
this it does not follow that the Saviour could put Himself in the way of 
perils, under the pretext that, as “His hour was not yet come,” His 
enemies could not prevail against Him ; this would have been to tempt 
God, who had decreed that His Son “should come under infirmity ” 
(Hebrews, v. 2), be subjected voluntarily to the ordinary course of human 
affairs. Therefore we see Jesus so careful to observe this ordinance of 
the Father, never hazarding His life in rash confidence, but withdrawing, 
and often even concealing Himself, to anticipate the plottings of His 
foes ; in a word, acting everywhere as Man, although He was God)’ (ii. 57 ; 
E.T. ii. 49, 50).! 

‘This pardon’ [z.e. of the woman taken in adultery] ‘ wasa marvel of 
charity, yet it so completely overturned the received code of morality, 
that for a long while it continued to be a stumbling-block for the Church. 
Always pitiless to the adulteress, those Eastern nations who became 
Christians were loth to believe that Jesus, while so sensitive as to every- 
thing pertaining to chastity, would publicly protect a fallen woman, 
humiliate her accusers, and shield her from punishment. Would not 
such indulgence merely embolden men in crime? This fear led a great 
number of pastors to pass over the Gospel story in silence; some 
Churches went so far as to suppress it in their copies, and so now-a-days 
we vainly look for it in many ancient manuscripts. Succeeding ages 


1 We have slightly altered Mr. Griffith’s translation in the last 
sentence of this extract. 
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learned to draw a juster idea of its meaning, and so restored this page of 
the Gospel, which sets the heart of Jesus before us in the truest light ; 
indeed, there is none which teaches in clearer accents that the real 
triumph of chastity lies, not so much in flying any contact with the defiled 
soul, but rather in purifying it, even as the ray of sunlight penetrates the 
mire and illumines it without being soiled thereby. And it was this the 
Master wished to show by His tender mercy towards the erring woman— 
that charity and grace are mightier than punishments to prevent wrong- 
doing ; and so, too, He wished to remind men, weakly indulgent as they 
are as regards their own disorderly deeds, yet so severe towards women, 
that their mutual crime is of equal offence in the eyes of Divine justice ; 
most of all He meant to tell sinning woman, spurned and despised by 
the world, that there is no dark stain which the hand of Jesus cannot 
wipe away, no fault which He will not pardon to the repentant sinner’ 
(ii. 65-68 ; E.T. ii. 57-59).? 

‘Withdrawing from them about a stone’s throw He fell upon His 
knees, His head bowed down till His face pressed the ground, while He 
prayed that if it were possible this hour might pass from him. “ Father, 
all things are possible to Thee ; take away this cup from Me,” this cup ot 
anguish wherein He tasted beforehand all the bitterness of His Passion. 
. .. And at the last, His words were words of resignation. ‘ Let Thy 
will, not Mine, be done!” . . . The disciples saw Him withdraw from 
them again, once more casting Himself down, and in the dust exhausting 
Himself in the throes of His awful agony, while His lips still murmured 
the same prayer as before, “ Father, if this chalice cannot pass except I 
drink it, Thy will be done.” . . . The Saviour left them for the last time, 
it was to engage in that mightiest conflict of all, the one which St. Luke 
has recounted. What transpired in that dread hour within the Soul of 
the Christ? Was Hell let loose upon the Lamb who bore the sins of the 
world? Did it hope, with the weight of all wicked deeds, past and 
future, to crush this Jesus, before whose eyes was now marshalled the 
whole empire of evil, far up and down the ages? But this is no place 
for such conjectures. All that we may know is that in this trial not only 
were the Saviour’s eyes wet with bitter woe, but tears of blood poured 
from His limbs . . . Jesus rose up, once again stronger than His sorrow, 
“knowing all things that were to come upon Him,” yet none the less 
calmly awaiting the hour of torture and death’ (ii. 301-3; E.T. ii. 262- 
265). 


The translator writes from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, New 
York. He has, we think, given the Abbé’s meaning carefully and 
correctly. But the translation is not free from awkward expressions, 
and the printing of the notes requires revision by a Hebrew scholar.” 


1 We have quoted this passage because of its general interest, not as 
necessarily accepting its critical position. Other views of the history of 
St. John vii. 53-viii. 11 are to be found in Wordsworth’s Greek Testa- 
ment, i. pp. 309, 310 ; Westcott and Hort, Mew Testament, vol. ii., app. 
pp. 82-88 

? A very large proportion of the Hebrew words referred to are wrongly 
pointed, and there are some mistakes in the letters, and we have noticed 
a blunder in ii. 293 which is due to a misunderstanding of the order of 
the words in a sentence printed in two lines in ii. 336 of the French 
edition. There are a few mistakes in the printing of the Hebrew in 
Abbé Fouard’s own work. There is a different kind of misprint (‘ Justin’ 
for ‘ Augustine’) in the translation, i. 33. 
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And in two places there are mistranslations tending to emphasize a 
modern Roman view of the position of St. Peter.! 
Cardinal Manning’s Introduction ends with this commendation : 


‘ The name, the person, the character, the words, and the works of our 
Divine Master have ever been perpetuated in the daily life of those who 
adore Him in the unity of the faith. The history of Abbé Fouard unites 
the sacred narrative of the three-and-thirty years of our Saviour’s earthly life 
with the living consciousness of faith, in which the mutual personal rela- 
tion and the mutual personal love of the Divine Master and His Disciples 
are as living and sustaining at this day as they were when He ascended 
into Heaven. To all such this Life of our Lord will be a golden book’ 


(p. vii). 


Things Old and New. Sermons and Papers. By the Rev. G. H. 
FowLeEr, late Principal of the Leeds Clergy School. With a 
Preface by the Rev. E. S. Tatsor, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
(London : Percival and Co., 1892.) 


THERE is always a pathetic character about a book published after 
the death of its author. And this is increased when the writer is 
one from whose life much has been anticipated, and whose work 
seems to have been little more than begun. Mr. Fowler had only 
been in Holy Orders for about eleven years at the time of his death 
in 1891. He became Principal of the Leeds Clergy School in the 
year 1887, and some who were well qualified to judge of his powers 
had hoped that in that position he might exercise a widely extending 
and useful influence. His death at the early age of a little more 
than forty has put an end to that work. 

The volume before us consists of a number of sermons and 
papers collected by ‘a friend of the author’ (p. viii) and a Preface 
which has been prefixed by Dr. Talbot, the Vicar of Leeds. In our 
opinion, the sermons on Amos and Hosea form the best part of the 
book.? The personal characteristics of the prophet Amos are clearly 
pointed out; the political and social condition of Israel at the time 
of his prophesying is vividly described; the central subject of his 
teaching is shown to be the need of righteousness. The Book of 
Hosea is similarly treated, and its keynote said to be the love of God. 


‘ How truly, and how beautifully, does the teaching of Hosea supple- 
ment and complete the sterner doctrine of Amos. Amos confines him- 


' ¢This first Chair of Peter’ (i. 217) for ‘cette chaire’ (i. 254), and 
‘the gates of Hell shall not prevail against thee’ (ii. 23) for ‘les portes de 
lenfer ne prévaudront point contre elle’ (ii. 26). 

* We think it would have been well if the Editor had corrected or 
added a note to what we hope is a slip on page 126, where the words 
‘Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall be led away captive 
out of their own land’ are mentioned as part of the message of Amos. 
The prophecy that Jeroboam should die by the sword was not spoken by 
Amos, but was said to be his by his enemy Amaziah. Amos himself 
had said that God would ‘rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword’ (see Amos vii. 8-11). The point is of some importance, because 
the words ascribed to Amos by Amaziah have been cited as an instance 
of prophecy failing to be fulfilled: see, e.g., Essays and Reviews, p. 343- 
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self to that eternal truth which is the very foundation of a religious 
character, that God is righteous, and must have righteousness in His 
worshippers. He lays bare, with unsparing hand, the hollowness and 
shams of a religion which thinks to satisfy God with outward forms of 
worship, while it is all the while transgressing the first principles of 
morality. He witnesses to one side of the character of God. Hosea, with 
a deeper insight, a keener sympathy, a tenderer heart, supplies the 
motive power of religion and of life when he draws back the veil which 
hides the face of God, and reveals that truth which is the very life-blood 
of our Christianity to-day, “that the heart of the Eternal is most 
wonderfully kind”? (p. 152). 

After the sermons to which we have referred we are disposed to 
like the Ordination sermon best. It is an able statement that the 
clergy, as ambassadors for Christ, must combine the two characters 
which are implied in the truth that He is both Son of God and Son of 
Man. There must be the priestly side as the ‘representatives of 
Christ for carrying on His work of reconciliation’ (p. 155), and the 
human side, which is marked by ‘the humility, the meekness, the 
gentleness, the self-effacement of the Son of Man’ (p. 159). There 
is a good passage (pp. 163-165) in which it is pointed out that, if 
the character of the priesthood is to be rightly understood, it must 
be remembered that the clergy are the ambassadors of the living and 
present Christ, who through them ‘pronounces the forgiveness of the 
penitent,’ ‘uses’ their ‘hands and feet’ in the distribution of ‘ His 
Body and Blood,’ and blesses through their ‘voice as the organ 
through which He promises the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.’ We think one paragraph in this sermon is exaggerated. It is said 
(pp. 158, 159) that no one would ever have attacked the doctrine of 
the Ministry if the two sides had always been ‘kept in balance,’ and if 
the human side had not been forgotten by the clergy. We are not 
blind to the harm which has been done by the arrogance and incon- 
sistencies of priests, but we do not think the statement that denials 
of their true position and real powers have never been due to any 
other cause is in accordance with what we learn from history, or with 
what we know of human nature. 

The same idea, that the truth lies in the combination of two 
differing and sometimes apparently opposite thoughts, underlies the 
series of sermons which bear the title ‘ The Reconciliation of Oppo- 
sites.’ It is a thought which will bear a good deal of consideration. 
The doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Eucharist, 
are illustrations of it which at once occur to the mind. It is worked 
out with clearness by Mr. Fowler as it applied, in his opinion, to 
‘Faith and Reason,’ ‘ Law and Liberty,’ ‘ Love and Wrath,’ ‘ Faith 
and Works,’ ‘Called and Chosen,’ ‘ Free access to God and Means 
of Grace.’ All which is said is interesting, much we think valuable. 
Yet there are some points we feel bound to criticize. There are 
passages which call for some notice of the truth that the freedom of 
man, in whatever direction, is his only as a gift bestowed by the 
omnipotence of God as part of that law which the Almighty has 
imposed upon Himself.! The account of the condition of religion 


' Cf Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. chap. ii. 
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before the various movements of the sixteenth century (pp. 44-48) 
appears to us to be somewhat exaggerated. There is a vagueness in 
some references to questions of eschatology (pp. 42, 67) which we 
would gladly see removed.! We doubt the soundness of part of the 
exegesis of St. Matthew xix. 27-xx. 16 (pp. 56-68). And we think 
some of the statements about reason in the first sermon (especially 
pp. 11-13) need to be balanced by definite assertions of the abso- 
lute claim which the revealed truth of the religion of Christ makes 
upon the mind of man. There is a real distinction, which is not 
always sufficiently kept in view, between the demands of the human 
intellect and affections in their present condition and the authority 
of revelation. 

There are three sermons on ‘our Lord’s temptations’ which 
are full of interest, and which emphasize the reality of temptation 
to Christ, and the bearing of the issues presented to Him by Satan 
on the circumstances of our own lives. We are very doubtful 
whether the interpretation is correct by which the three temptations 
described in detail by St. Matthew and St. Luke are explained as 
having continued throughout the whole of the forty days in the 
wilderness. It appears to us to be a more natural interpretation of 
the language of the Gospels, and especially of the clear expressions 
about time used by St. Matthew,” to regard our Lord as having 
suffered various temptations throughout the forty days, and after 
these the three special attacks of Satan described by the Evangelists. 
We are doubtful also whether there is ground for referring the first 
temptation, as well as the second and third, so distinctly to the 
methods of the Messianic work of our Lord. We think it more 
probable that the particular point of the first temptation lay in the 


' Cf pp. 187, 188, where there is a similar vagueness. The statement 
‘no one taught the wider hope more clearly and boldly than Gregory of 
Nazianzen’ (p. 187) calls for protest. The three passages from which 
some have inferred that St. Gregory had a tendency towards Universalism 
were collected by Petavius, De Angelis, Ul. vii. 13-15. One of them 
(Orat. xxxix. 31) speaks of the Novatians running the risk of a future 
punishment which is not improbably regarded as temporary and 
cleansing rather than as eternal. In the second (Orazé. xl. 39), after 
speaking of both the cleansing and the eternal punishment, St. Gregory 
adds : ‘All these belong to destructive power, unless anyone wishes to 
understand this too in a milder way and worthily of Him who punishes’ 
(wavra yap Taira ths apanorikns é€ote Surduews, ef wy To pidrov kavradvba 
voeiv Toto ditavOpwrorepov kal Tod Kodd{ortos émakiws). The third passage 
(Carmin. i.) states that it will be discussed elsewhere whether all shall 
hereafter partake of God (ei d€ Gcod kai dravras eovotepov GAdok kei Ow). 
It cannot be said that these passages teach an opinion other than the 
ordinary belief of the Church ‘clearly and boldly.’ And elsewhere St. 
Gregory speaks quite definitely of the eternity of punishment. See Orvat. 
XV. 25-30 (al. xvi. 7-9); Carm. Jamd. xix.; and cf. Petavius, zdzd. 11. viii. 
8. The whole question is discussed in Pusey’s What zs of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment ? pp. 209-13. 

2 St. Matt. iv. 2, 5,8,10, 11. varepov émeivaoe—rore mapadapBaver airov 
6 8aBor0s—zadwv rapadapBaver adrov 6 bid8or0s—rore A€yet a’T@ 6 "Invots— 
rore adinaw avrov 6 diaBodos. 
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desire for food as the satisfaction of human need and the means of 
preserving strength for the purposes of His ministry. It is to be re- 
gretted that on a subject of so great importance, and about which 
misconception is so common, it is not made clear whether Christ is 
regarded as peccable or as impeccable. Objection must be taken to 
the language used about the humiliation of our Lord in His incar- 
nate life. Itis said to be true that ‘the Son of God’ ‘did’ ‘sur- 
render His Divine prerogatives,’ ‘surrender His Divine attributes,’ 
‘lay aside His omniscience,’ was ‘in His early years’ ‘only partially 
conscious of a unique relation to His Father,’ and that it was only at 
His Baptism that ‘ His mission’ was ‘clearly realized,’ and ‘ His rela- 
tion to the Father’ and ‘ His Divine personality completely revealed 
to Him’ (pp. 91-94). It will be observed that this is not merely a 
question of the knowledge of our Lord’s human mind, it is distinctly 
said that the Son of God surrendered His Divine attributes. W e do 
not think that even in His human mind our Lord was ignorant that 
He was the Son of God ; but, passing that by, we may point out that 
the attributes of God are inseparably connected with the Divine 
Essence itself,! and that God could therefore no more ‘ surrender His 
Divine attributes’ than He could cease to be Himself. If we are told 
that we are to ‘go behind theology and appeal to Holy Scripture itself’ 

(p. 87), we must altogether decline to interpret Scripture indepen- 
dently of the teaching of the Catholic Church, while we do not see that 
a natural interpretation of our Lord’s wordsin the temple to His Blessed 
Mother ? allows us to suppose that He was at that time only partially 
conscious of His relation to the Father and His mission upon earth, 
and our own feeling is that Holy Scripture, even considered merely 
by itself, would most easily lead us to very different conclusions than 
those which we have mentioned as expressed in this book. 

We should have been glad to see ‘the new theology’ discussed 
at greater length, and the ‘rough notes’ on ‘Old Testament diffi- 
culties’ worked out by their author. In both these papers there is a 
courageous facing of real problems, and an evident anxiety to sug- 
gest to those who are perplexed and in doubt considerations which 
may enable them to gain a firm hold of the faith of Christ. For this 
reason, and as the productions of a high and thoughtful mind, they 
have their value ; but greater help could, in our opinion, have been 
given if the historical character of the Old Testament as a whole had 
been more fully realized, and if the office of the Church as the 
divinely appointed teacher of religious truth had been more carefully 
kept in view. It is of course true that we need to distinguish 
between much which has been widely believed and the real mind of 
the Church herself, but we do not think this is quite all that is im- 
plied when we read of ‘going behind the Augustinian theology’ (p. 
187). 

The features of the book which we cannot but think unsatisfac- 
tory appear also in Dr. Talbot’s preface. For the reality of an indi- 

' Cf. Pearson, Lectiones de Deo et attributis, Lectio iv., ‘De essentia 
Dei’ (Minor Works, edition Churton, vol. i. pp. 36-42). 
? St. Luke ii. 49. 
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vidual life, ‘ profound personal conviction’ (p. v) is of the highest 
importance. For moral influence, intensity of ‘personal witness’ 
(p. vii) is not less valuable. Yet the appeal in matters of belief must 
be less controlled by subjective influences, and made to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit in the teaching of the Church of Christ. It may indeed 
be true that it is a ‘work of this age’ ‘ to reconcile, at least partially,’ 
some ‘opposing camps’ (p. 8), to reach perhaps a sounder critical 
knowledge of the Scriptural books, and even to see more fully the 
meaning of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and its bearing on the 
lives and history of men. But it is perilous in the extreme to re- 
open questions upon which the settled mind of the Church may clearly 
be known, and among them is the truth that the Son of God could 
never surrender His Divine attributes, in whatever way He might 
exercise them in His incarnate life. 


1. The Church: Her Ministry and Sacraments. Lectures delivered 
on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeta Theological Semi- 
nary in 1890. By Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the 
second Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn. (London : James 
Nisbet and Co., n.d.). 

2. The Framework ¢ of the Church; a Treatise on Church Govern- 
ment. By W. D. Krituen, D.D., President of Assembly’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, and Principal of the Presbyterian Theological 
Faculty, Ireland. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 18go.) 

WE have here two Presbyterian treatises, one from America and 

another from Ireland, alike testifying to the place which the question 

of the Church and her constitution fills in the mind of the age. The 

Oxford Movement has its echoes outside. Dr. Van Dyke sets out 

with the true principle that ‘the Church is never spoken of in Scrip- 

ture as an ideal thing. It is always a concrete reality—a living 
organism.’ But he takes back the concession for all practical pur- 
poses when he lays down that ‘the Catholic or Universal Church, 
which is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect that have 
been one and shall be gathered into one under Christ the Head 
thereof.’ Why should the Catholic Church be invisible while the 

Church is visible? And can anything be more certain than that the 

Holy Catholic Church in which we profess belief in the Creed was 

regarded by those who framed the Creed as a concrete reality? 

Dr. Van Dyke recognizes this fact (p. 16), but again nullifies it by 

the untenable historical assertion that the words ‘ Holy Catholic 

Church’ describe the Church as visible while ‘Communion of Saints’ 

describes it as invisible. The same body may be both visible and 

the field of exercise of invisible graces, but it cannot itself be both 
visible and invisible. 

Dr. Van Dyke is in no way subject to the charge of Erastianism. 
He thinks that if Church and State were to be unified, the noblest 
form in which it could be attempted would be that of subjection of 
the State to the Church. If the Church must have a head on 
earth, ‘let it be a pope and not a kaiser—Innocent III rather than 
Henry VIII, John Calvin rather than John, the Elector of Saxony. But, 
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thank God, we are not shut up to this hard alternative ; there is no 
other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ’ (p.39). In which 
opinion we are heartily at one with him. Nor will any who believe in 
the Resurrection and the Risen Life of the Lord as a genuine reality 
suppose that this principle involves any denial of the visible reality 
of the Church. 

Dr. Van Dyke will have it that neither the adoption of a formu- 
lated creed, nor of any particular form of Church government, nor of 
any prescribed and uniform mode of worship forms part of the 
divine constitution of the Church (pp. 51-4). But the statement is 
ambiguous. For in the Church, as in a State, or in a family, things 
which in the abstract may be unessential to the constitution of the 
society become essential when once the society has adopted and 
ordained them. Everyone knows that the loyalty of citizens or 
children is tested by obedience to particular rules, on the simple 
ground that they have been adopted by the society and are ordered 
by its authorities. If the citizen or the son refused to obey any 
rules except those which are @ priori essential to the constitution of 
the society, his conduct would be regarded by all law-abiding people 
as highly unconstitutional. And when (p. 55) Dr. Van Dyke proceeds 
to lay down his own conception of the essentials of a Church, whether 
particular or Catholic, we cannot see why those (of whom there are 
many) who do not regard them as essential at all have not quite as 
good a case against them as Dr. Van Dyke had against those which 
he rejects. His essentials are—(1) the Confession of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God ; (2) a living ministry called of God’s Spirit and or- 
dained to their work according to His appointment ; (3) the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel ; (4) the due administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Really, the Catholic Church demands but the same, only 
explaining them somewhat differently. 

We must give at length Dr. Van Dyke’s description of the prac- 
tical results of Dissent : 

‘Here is a town not a hundred miles away from any of us. It has 
one thousand inhabitants, or about two hundred families—just enough to 
make one self-supporting church, able to sustain its minister and con- 
tribute to the sending of the Gospel to the unevangelised. But, instead 
of one such church, it has five sickly organizations, with as many half- 
starved and discontented ministers, sustained in whole or in part by aid 
from some missionary board. One of these churches has a steeple sur- 
mounted with a cross—the common symbol of Christianity. The others, 
if they have steeples at all, have crowned them with a weathercock. All 
these churches claim to be Christian ; but they all bear denominational 
names and each is a rival of the others. Now, the evil of this state of 
things does not consist only, nor chiefly, in its waste of Christian resources, 
but the chief evil is its demoralizing effect upon religious experience and 
Christian character. It narrows men’s souls by concentrating on a sect 
the sympathies and affections which ought to expand upon the whole body 
of Christ. It creates false tests and standards of personal piety. It mars 
the symmetrical growth of the soul in the knowledge of Christ by mag- 
nifying certain doctrines to the neglect or denial of others’ (p. 63). 


Of the argument for division which depends upon the benefit of 
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competition the author makes, as it deserves, very short work. There 
is plenty of room for healthy and peaceful competition within the 
limits of a united Church: the competition of sects is war. 

Now, when a similar condition of confusion has prevailed in 
secular government, what has been the remedy—if a remedy has 
been found? ‘That some leader, with the adherents who followed 
him, has put forward a claim of a nature comprehensible to the 
general mind, not so arrogant as to repel the doubting, nor yet too 
shadowy and indecisive to furnish a watchword. And by decision and 
prudence, between the ardour of zealous advocates and the cooler 
adherence of those who only desire peace and unity, this section has 
grown till from a section it became a government, and none were 
left outside it but a few irreconcilables. Just such a standard for 
lovers of unity to rally under in the Church is the claim of the historic 
episcopate. It is a simple historical fact which links the body which 
possesses it to the primitive period before division came. Division 
came because the separatists entertained their own private opinions 
so strongly as to think themselves justified in disregarding the claim 
of an established unity to remain unbroken. Now, if they had been 
right in the value they set upon their own opinions they would have 
been justified in disregarding the established system. But probably 
the majority even of their own followers now believe that the value 
which the seceders set on their own opinion was preposterous, and 
formed no true excuse for disturbing a form of government which had 
fifteen hundred years’ prescription. But what does the reader sup- 
pose to be the answer of so able a writer as Dr. Van Dyke to this 
claim of solid fact ? 

‘When our episcopal brethren in their overtures for reunion insist upon 
the Azstoric, meaning the diocesan, episcopate as equally essential with 
the Holy Scriptures and the holy Sacraments, we remind them that there 
is a frehistoric episcopate which is not diocesan, and that, by their own 
acknowledgment, what they call the historic episcopate is not explicitly 
enjoined in the Scriptures, which “ contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion,” and are the rule and ultimate standard of faith’ (p. 69). 


Restoring the heptarchy is the proverbial expression of an impos- 
sibility in politics. But to restore the heptarchy is a reasonable 
enterprise in comparison to falling back upon prehistoric arrange- 
ments. And we greatly fear that Dr. Van Dyke’s labours, interesting 
and instructive as much of them may be, will have little tendency to 
the restoration of unity until he can bring himself to accept the true 
principle of unity, even at the cost of recognizing the advantage which 
his episcopal friends have over him. What if some English citizen 
at the time of the Restoration had said, ‘ I have nothing against your 
king, and I do not hold with the fanatics who murdered his father, 
and we are sorely in want of unity and peace ; but there is one thing 
you must never mention to me—namely, his hereditary right ?’ 

To Dr. Killen the true Church is the Church invisible. But, if 
this be true, an examination into the best form of Church government 
cannot directly concern the Church in its highest sense. The ‘true 
Church,’ being invisible, can have no visible government, and a 
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visible unity by the very fact of its visibility could not be the unity of 
the true Church. Nevertheless, Dr. Killen very rightly remarks that 
rules for ecclesiastical government are ‘strewn all over’ the New 
Testament (p. 22), and he applies himself to the defence of the Pres- 
byterian form with as much energy as if he believed it to concern the 
vital functions of the body of Christ. We do not, however, admire 
the spirit in which he describes the condition of other denominations 
of Christians. In fact, we recommend those of his co-religionists who 
desire to believe the correctness of his representations to abstain 
from examining the condition of other communions for themselves ; 
if they do they will find his picture incorrect. What, for instance, is 
the use for any purpose of light or charity of such a description of 
the state of the ‘ episcopal Church’ as this ? 

‘It has to all outward appearance a very small share of the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. In Ireland it is notoriously divided into 
two hostile camps, the Evangelicals and the High Churchmen being 
engaged in open warfare. Here certainly the bishops are not the patrons 
of unity ; they are rather the grand promoters of contention. Every 
improvement which has been made in their ecclesiastical constitution 
since the date of disestablishment has been wrested from them almost by 
violence. They have threatened and protested, and even wept in their 
efforts to stop the wheels of reformation’ (p. 193). 


To see ourselves as others see us is very useful, whether in moral 
life or ecclesiastical, but they should be careful to tell us what they 
see, and not what they imagine. Wheels of reformation! Truly 
a well-informed description of the cause why bishops in the Church 
of Ireland have protested and wept! They might have omitted the 
weeping ; but would they had protested far more than they did ! 


Catholic Manuals of Philosophy: General Metaphysics. By Joun 
Rickasy, S.J. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1890.) 
FATHER RICKARY writes a clever manual of metaphysics on the basis 
of the Schoolmen. His courage in assailing modern theories is un- 
failing. But it is not likely that the metaphysical inquiries of modern 
times can all be mistaken, and we fear that among those who are 
free to inquire, Father Rickaby’s refutations will not always be ac- 
cepted. The chapter upon Substance and Accident affords an in- 
stance, and is very interesting to us also upon theological grounds. 
The attempts of various philosophers to say what, if anything, is the 
bond which unites our successive impressions—the something, if such 
a something there be, which underlies the images as they fly—are re- 
viewed with much acuteness. But it is easier to see the objections 
to them all than to be sure that these objections do not largely depend 
upon the essential difficulties of the subject and the limitations of 
human thought. When the author comes to lay before us his own 
solution we find that substance is roughly defined as ‘ what exists in 
itself and does not inhere in another.’ But this rough definition is 
acknowledged to require limitation, and it is presently apparent that 
the necessity of applying the definition to the Holy Eucharist is one 
great source of difficulty ; for ‘ modal accidents,’ namely quantity and 
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quality, are by most theologians supposed to be ‘ proved capable of a 
separate existence by the mystery of the sacramental species in the 
Holy Eucharist’ (p. 247). The definition finally adopted is that of 
St. Thomas, ‘ Substance is Being inasmuch as this Being is by itself ; 
accident is that whose being is to be in something else.’ A lengthened 
exposition follows, and we are bidden to recognize the clear and un- 
doubted reality of substance. ‘After having laboriously extracted from 
conflicting views the essential signification of the word we can, if we 
hold by the true principles of human knowledge, assert that substance 
is a reality known to us beyond the shadow of a doubt’ (p. 259). But 
if substance is Being by itself we must be allowed to confess that we 
can by no means feel that we know it. For anything which we know 
must in the nature of things stand to our minds in the relation of 
being known, and therefore cannot be Being by itself. It was a truly 
grievous misfortune to the faith when the doctrine of the Real 
Presence was confused by admixture with such incomprehensible 
theories as this, and it is very plain that the definition -of transubstan- 
tiation has reflected back as much difficulty upon the scholastic doc- 
trine of substance and accident as that doctrine has imparted to it. 
For when the accidents of the sacred elements are presented to our 
eyes, filling space and possessing quality, they assume, like the sepa- 
rated fragment of a worm, a complete being of their own, and demand 
their own appropriate substance by the same right as any other object 
in the world, without regard to the abstraction of that substance which 
theology has made for her own purposes. 


History of the Free Churches of England, 1688-1891. By H. S. 
Skeats and C. S. Miatt. (London: Alexander and Shep- 
heard, n.d.) 

THE first half of this compilation is the work of the late Mr. Skeats, 
revised by Mr. C. S. Miall, and is in its third edition ; the latter 
half of it is the work of Mr. C. S. Miall alone, who was the editor 
of the now extinct Vonconformist. The whole book may be described 
as ‘journalists’ history.’ It is absolutely worthless as a history, but 
it has a considerable representative value as a readable summary of 
the budget of legends, traditions, superstitions, and falsehoods which 
the Liberationist preachers, orators, and newspaper-men suppose to 
be history, and deliver as such to their uninquiring hearers and 
readers. 

This so-called ‘history’ starts with a falsehood which vitiates 
the whole course of it. Mr. Skeats insists that the Church of Eng- 
land, or the Establishment, or Episcopalianism, or the State-favoured 
Sect, was a ‘new Church,’ of which Henry VIII. was the founder. 
‘I use this expression advisedly,’ says he, ‘and I imagine that none 


but eager controversialists will dispute its accuracy.’ He ought of 


course here to have shown that Henry VIII. imposed a new 
Baptism upon every English man, woman, and child ; and next that 
this ‘founder of a new Church’ imposed upon his new English 
Christianity a new J/inistry. If the hypothesis of Mr. Skeats had 
been true, where and what would Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall have been ? 
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For the first ‘eager controversialists’ who ‘disputed the accuracy’ 
of his hypothesis were the founders of English dissent. While the 
Nonconformists or Puritans contended that the Church of England 
was in some sense a ‘new’ or Christian Church, as opposed to the 
old or anti-Christian Church, and that it was consequently lawful for 
them to communicate with it, and to hold ministerial office in its 
parishes, their foes the Separatists (the predecessors of Mr. Skeats 
and Mr. Miall) flatly denied that the Anglican Church was a new 
Church. Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry—concerning whom 
our pseudo-historians so evidently know nothing at first hand—one 
and all declared that they ‘separated’ from the Church of England 
because there had been no break of continuity in its ‘members,’ nor 
in its ‘sacraments,’ nor in its ‘ministry.’ The Brownists defied 
Cartwright, Hildersham, Bernard, and the Nonconformist controver- 
sialists to point out any definite act of renunciation by which ‘the 
people’ in any single English parish had passed out of the Pope’s old 
anti-Christian Church into Henry’s, or Edward’s, or Elizabeth’s new 
Christian Church, or to any definite act of renunciation by which 
any bishop, priest, or deacon, under Henry, Edward, or Elizabeth, 
had cast off the anti-Christian ordination received under Popery. 


_ The Separatists always asserted that the honour of founding new 


churches belonged to them, and not to the national rulers. If the 
founders of ‘the Free Churches’ had understood the events of their 
own epoch as these historians of the ‘ Free Churches’ now inter- 
pret them, there would have been no such ‘ Free Churches’ at all. 

‘ The new Church’ of England ‘ begun by one royal profligate,’ the 
Liberationist historians tell us, ‘was a hundred and thirty years later 
fittingly finished by another. Henry the Eighth’s natural successor 
in ecclesiastical politics was Charles the Second.’ Most Englishmen 
will think that Charles, who died a Papist, was much more the 
natural successor of Mary than of Henry VIII. If our legendists 
had any real acquaintance with the history of the English people, 
they would know that it was not Charles II. but the English people 
who actually established (for their own future defence from Noncon- 
formist tyranny) the Act of Uniformity. Charles II. began his reign 
as a Protestant Nonconformist and ended it as a Popish Dissenter. 
The Scotch would not allow him to be crowned until he had pro- 
fessed himself a Nonconformist by taking the Covenant. He came 
into England, and fought against Cromwell at Worcester as the 
armed champion of the English Nonconformists, or Presbyterians, 
against those whom they called ‘the Sectaries.’ 

Mr. Skeat next informs us that as the membership and the 
ministry of ‘the new Church’—that is to say, its baptism and 
its ordination—were the work of the king, so also ‘ the Creed of the 
new Church’ was his handiwork. ‘The dignitaries of the Church’ 
—it is not clear whether they belonged at the time to, Mr. Skeats’ 
old Roman Catholic Church or to his new Anglican Church—obse- 
quiously said to Henry VIII: ‘ We believe whatsoever we are com- 
manded to believe.’ The king seems only to have laid down some 
general hints for ‘the Creed of the new Church,’ since Mr. Skeats 
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says on the very same page that ‘the Bishops laid down at greater 
length the Creed of the reformed Church.’ The legendist even does 
not know what a ‘Creed’ is, but uses the word in the Liberationist 
orator’s sense. He tells us that the new Creed ‘enjoined belief in 
the three Creeds.’ Every theologian and historian knows that the 
National Churches which remained under the Pope soon had a 
fourth Creed ; but none of them have ever seen this imaginary 
fourth Creed of the Church of England, which has had no other Creed 
since the Reformation than those Creeds which she had in common 
with all the other Western Churches before the Reformation. 

Mr. Skeats has stumbled upon the truth when he says that ‘ the 
first Nonconformist was John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester.’ But 
the Bishop was no more a Separatist from the Church, on account 
of his Nonconformity, than were any of those who were afterwards 
known by the same name. Our legendist himself knows how absurd 
and unhistorical it is for modern Dissenters, who are Separatists, to 
pretend that they are the inheritors and representatives of the prin- 
ciples of the Nonconformists. Every Nonconformist, from Bishop 
Hooper to Richard Baxter, as Coleridge long ago said, would have 
regarded the modern Dissenters’ principle of the separation of Church 
and State as flat atheism. Mr. Skeats tries to escape the awkward 
difficulty of fitting the facts of history to the legends and the poli- 
tical necessities of Dissent by calling the Nonconformists ‘ Puritans’ 
and calling the Separatists ‘ Nonconformists.’ 

There is not a page in the story of Elizabeth’s reign without its 
falsehood. ‘Nearly all learning and culture [in her age !] were on 
the side of the Puritans, Independents, and Baptists.’ All the learned 
‘Puritans’ in her age were Churchmen, and fierce opponents of In- 
dependency and Anabaptism. What the ‘learning’ of the Indepen- 
dents really was may be judged from the wretched quotations, from 
second-hand sources, which Penry imagined to be historical justifica- 
tions for the Independent separation. He leads his more ignorant 
readers to imply, what he dares not openly say, that Elizabeth, goaded 
on by Archbishop Whitgift, burned and hanged a whole number of 
English Independents and Anabaptists for their religion. A glance at 
Thomas Fuller, who was no High Churchman, would have taught him 
how kind and patient Whitgift was towards those who heaped the 
most foul-mouthed abuse upon him. 

‘The Arminian Laud succeeded the Calvinistic Whitgift,’ says our 
legendist. Whitgift was not ‘Calvinistic’ in the sense that the Non- 
conformists and Separatists were. The Archbishop shared Hooker’s 
respect for the greatness of Calvin’s gifts. But when one of the 
Nonconformist clergy quoted Calvin, Whitgift replied, ‘We have 
those here that could teach Calvin.’ Itseems that Mr. Skeats cannot 
touch any point without a wilful or ignorant misrepresentation of it. 
Thus, he has the effrontery to say that under James I. ‘the people 
were informed by royal authority that Sunday was not to be a day 
mainly for religious rest and worship, but for games and revels.’ It 
is evident that he did not take the trouble to look at the Book of 
Sports. The Independents said that there was no true ‘ worship’ in 
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any parish church. The rigid party amongst them said that it was a sin 
to go to church ; the more liberal party allowed going to church to 
‘hear,’ if the preacher was puritanical, provided the hearer did not 
stay to the common worship of the ‘ mixt multitude.’ The ‘ House 
of Commons’ in the Long Parliament ‘was a house of churchmen 
only,’ says the legendist. But he has not the honesty to add that 
nearly all these churchmen were Nonconformists or Erastians, as they 
plainly showed by the men whom they nominated as the clerical 
members of their ‘mock synod or convocation’—the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. He is under the ridiculous illusion that the 
divines of the Assembly thought that the Long Parliament had com- 
missioned them to make ‘a new national Church,’ or to suggest the 
lines on which the Parliament itself should make a new Church. 
But they had no such notion. They, and their Scottish directors, 
supposed that they had simply to presbyterianize the discipline, Cal- 
vinize the doctrine, and ‘Scotticize’ (as the phrase then was) the 
ritual of the existing National Church. No Nonconformist or Pres- 
byterian imagined that the continuity of the Church of England was 
interrupted by the Covenant, the Directory, and the Westminster 
Confession. They thought that they were simply cleansing the 
National Church from its remaining anti-Christian accidents. That 
is why the Nonconformists waited for a whole generation after the 
restoration of the Episcopate before they ventured to ordain a new 
ministry of their own ; and even then, when the younger Calamy 
was presbyterially ordained, Howe and Bates refused to take part in 
his ordination, not because they doubted the validity of ordination 
‘by presbyters alone, but because it looked like an act of separation 
from the national ministry. What they demanded was, that all who 
had been ordained by presbyters during the parliamentary and Crom- 
wellian expulsion of the Bishops, should be comprehended without 
re-ordination in the ministry of the English Church. When these 
men started a new ordination they ceased to be Nonconformists, and 
the Presbyterians became just as much Separatists or Dissenters as 
the Independents, Baptists, or Quakers had always professed to be. 
Our legendist fancies that he has made a great discovery when he 
tells his readers that ‘ neither the Independents nor the Baptists took 
any part in the Savoy Conference.’ They were not asked. All 
who took part in it were priests, who had been ordained by bishops, 
even those who were called ‘ Presbyterians’ ; and all who took part 
in it, Conformists and Nonconformists alike, professed to be already 
members and ministers of the English Church. When he talks 
about the ‘ Presbyterian community,’ he talks unhistorical nonsense. 
No Presbyterian, at that date, held that he belonged to a separate 
Church, like those whom he still called ‘Sectaries.’ Neither is it 
true that any one of the ‘ejected Confessors’ was ‘turned out of 
the Church of England.’ The Independents, Baptists, Fifth 
Monarchy men, and other Separatist preachers who were ejected in 
1660-2 from the rectories and vicarages of the Church of England, 
had never once pretended that they were either ministers or mem- 
bers of the Church of England. On the contrary, they had used 
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their position as ‘ public preachers’ established by the Rump com- 
monwealth or by Cromwell, to ‘ gather congregations’ to their own 
particular sects ; and though they were cruel in the enforcement of 
tithes from the parishioners subjected to their tyrannical usurpation, 
they never looked upon the parish as their congregation. 

The ejected Presbyterian incumbents, on the contrary, who only 
had any title to the old name of ‘Nonconformists,’ regarded them- 
selves both as ministers and members of the Church of England. 
Those of them who had merely received the parliamentary or Pres- 
byterian ordination were still laymen in the judgment of the English 
Church, which acknowledges only the old Catholic ordination. But 
not one among them ever said or supposed that he had been 
‘turned out of the Church’ of England, for he had been made a 
member of the Church by baptism. The Church did not insist 
upon re-baptism, but upon re-ordination. There is plentiful evi- 
dence throughout the period of anarchy that the Christian people 
doubted whether they were real ministers. 

Next to Whitgift and Laud, Sheldon is the bugbear of these 
Liberationist legend-mongers. Our historian has the malice to 
suggest that Sheldon would, if he could, have had a ‘ revival of the Act 
for the burning of heretics.’ No bishop ever called the ejected Non- 
conformists ‘heretics.’ It is a pity that he did not produce a cata- 
logue of the Nonconformist ‘ confessors’ who were ‘pilloried.’ Who 
would imagine from the legendist’s vague generalizations about these 

‘unspeakable’ torments, imprisonments, banishments, and other 
horrors, that the Nonconformist leaders had powerful and rich sup- 
porters and backers amongst the aristocracy and plutocracy ; and 
that many of them, as Sir E. Nalson reminded them, were far more 
wealthy and politically influential than they ever could have been 
if they had conformed? Anyone who wants to see how their suffer- 
ings looked to an observant contemporary, should read the scathing 
description of them by George Fox the Quaker. The Noncon- 
formists were upheld in their nonconformity “by the persuasion that 
their lordly and wealthy patrons would in time compel the State to 
comprehend them in the national ministry. The legendist’s descrip- 
tions of the clergy of the post-Restoration are either abominably 
wicked or culpably ignorant. His sheer legendary contrast between 
the preaching of the “clergy and the preaching of the Nonconformists 
has been sufficiently contradicted beforehand by the gentle Bishop 
Patrick’s treatise On profiting by Sermons. Nay, John Tombes, the 
famous Baptist, said in 1664: ‘There is no ground to expect a 
blessing from Conforming preachers as well as, or rather more than, 
from preachers of the Separated Churches ;’ and afterwards he said 
that better sermons could be heard from the clergy ‘than from the 
best of the Separatists.’ 

The Liberationists owe a great debt of thanks to the House of 
Lords. One point which Mr. Skeats is obliged to bring forward 
again and again, whether it pleases him or otherwise, is that the 
Dissenters could rely much more upon the Lords than upon the 
Commons. It was not by the noble or the rich, but by the com- 
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mon people, that the cry of ‘Church and King,’ or ‘Church and 
Queen,’ was so incessantly being raised. ‘ Sacheverell’s enemies 
were the mob’s enemies,’ says Mr. Skeats. ‘Accordingly, the Con- 
gregational meeting-house of Daniel Burgess was pulled down; a 
bonfire was made of Earle’s meeting-house,’ &c., &c. The common 
people had suffered most from the cruel social tyranny of the 
Puritan Reign of Terror. They had been robbed of peace, lands, 
alms, theatres, holidays, sacraments, so that hatred of Dissent con- 
tinued as an hereditary instinct amongst them long after they could 
give the original reason for it. This is probably the fundamental 
explanation of the dislike of the mobs to Wesley and his preachers in 
the middle of the last century, as well as of the savage attack upon 
the Birmingham meeting-houses in the end of the century. Before 
the civil wars the people would probably have shouted ‘King and 
Church !’ but after the Restoration they changed the order, and 
and invariably cried ‘Church and King!’ The Whigs, the political 
champions of the Dissenters, merely meant by ‘the people’ the 
minority of pushing, well-to-do persons—the Manchesterthum— 
amongst whom Dissent chiefly gathered its adherents. The Whigs 
and Dissenters looked with suspicion upon the great educational 
movement of the charity-schools, which was carried on at such cost, 
and with such zeal, by the clergy in the last century. We believe 
that an honest English census, or any straightforward Referendum to 
the great mass of the English people, would bring out the fact that 
their old love to their own Church as their best friend is not quite 
so dead as some politicians imagine. 


Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Mouse, M.A. (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1892.) 


Mr. MOouwte speaks of this book very justly as ‘the sketch of a 
memorable life.’ He appears to have gone to every source of infor- 
mation and to have produced a faithful and living portrait. The 
absence of narrowness and party bias in Mr. Simeon’s character as 
here pourtrayed is striking, and will surprise many who know more 
of the ‘Simeon Trust’ as being his conception than of Mr. Simeon 
himself. We wish, therefore, that this book, which makes clear such 
an important life, may be very widely read. If understood it must 
be a useful antidote to much of our religious shallowness. His 
life-long continuance in one sphere of work at Cambridge may 
well be noted in these restless times. ‘He was certain,’ says Mr. 
Moule, ‘ that Cambridge and his position at King’s were God’s order 
for him.’ 

Born in 1759, he went as a boy of nine years to Eton, and at 
nineteen to King’s College, Cambridge, with a scholarship succeeded 
by a fellowship which he held till his death. In 1782 he became 
perpetual curate of Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge, in which 
parish he laboured for fifty-four years while residing at King’s, In 
1836 he died in his rooms in college and was buried with honour in 
the great vault beneath the ante-chapel. ‘Simeon had “ loved the 
habitation of this house of God.” There he had received the blessed 
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Bread and Wine on that happy Easter Day of his first year in college’ 
(p. 272). ‘The whole University,’ says Mr. Moule, ‘ was resolved to 
honour this man, once almost banished from its society’ (p. 273). 

The condition of Cambridge when Charles Simeon went up to it 
from Eton was a dark and disgraceful one, of which Mr. Moule gives 
many painful details, most necessary to be known for the sake of 
understanding Simeon’s future work and final position. He gave at 
that moment no promise of being likely ever to let in light on such 
gloom. A singular call, however, came to him, which he never 
questioned. ‘Three days after his arrival the Provost of King’s in- 
formed him that within three weeks, in mid term, the Holy Com- 
munion would be administered in the chapel, and that he must com- 
municate as a matter of college order on that day. He has 
described the circumstance and his surprise in a private Memoir, 
quoted at p. 13. 

‘“ What,” said I, “ mzs¢I attend?” Onbeing informed that I must, the 
thought rushed into my mind that Satan himself was as fit to attend as I, 
and that if I »zust attend, I must frepare for my attendance there. With- 
out a moment’s loss of time, I bought 7e Whole Duty of Man, the only 
religious book that I had ever heard of, and began to read it with great 
diligence, at the same time calling my ways to remembrance and crying 
to God for mercy, and so earnest was I in these exercises that within the 
three weeks I made myself quite ill with reading, fasting, and prayer.’ 


He narrates the detail of that Communion and goes on with an 
account of his continued preparation by help of Kettlewell, but 
chiefly of Bishop Wilson, for the next Communion on Easter Day 
(‘for I knew that on Easter Sunday I must receive it again’). That 
second Communion brought him, as he says, great peace of heart. 
He mentions the comfort and help at that time of the ordinary 
services in chapel, though irreverently performed, and adds that the 
Church prayers were ‘marrow and fatness’ to him. Onwards 
throughout life he writes of the Church prayers in a similar strain. 

‘The deadness and formality,’ he says (p. 15), ‘experienced in the 
worship of the Church arise far more from the low state of our graces 
than from any defect in our Liturgy. If only we had our hearts deeply 
penitent and contrite, 1 know from my experience that no prayers in the 
world would be better suited to our wants or more delightful to our 


souls.’ 
And, again, at a much later date, he says : 


‘Seek not to change even what you deem faulty, for hardly any change 
could be effected in the Prayer Book which would not result in greater evils 
than those which you wish to remedy. You cannot realize the evil results 
to England of any material alteration in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
no other human work is so free from faults as it is” ‘In the use of that 
book in public worship,’ adds Mr. Moule, ‘he found one of his purest 
joys’ (p. 107). 


We have narrated the bare facts of the origin of this remarkable 
conversion. Its consequences, unusually full of circumstance and 
interest, are well told by Mr. Moule. It is noticeable how entirely 
Mr. Simeon’s strength and teaching were derived from Church 
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ordinances and Church sources only, and this beginning seems to 
have given a special character to his whole future life. His utter- 
ances and habits were always controlled by respect for authority and 
order, and by a refined and masterly common sense which some 
mistakenly assume to be incompatible with so spiritual a nature as 
he developed. The interest of his life largely turns upon this (to 
many of us) unusual combination. Such expressions as the follow- 
ing (p. 197) are characteristic, and there are many others throughout 
the book in the same vein of modest reserve. 


‘ As for sitting down to write a religious letter, it is what I cannot do 
myself, and what I do not very much admire, unless there be some par- 
ticular occasion that calls for it. I love rather that a letter be a free and 
easy Communication of such things as are upon the mind, and such as we 
imagine will interest the person with whom we correspond.... Religion 
with me is only the salt with which I season the different subjects on 
which I write ; and it is recommended in that view by St. Paul, to be 
used in the whole of our converse with each other.’ 


And again (p. 187), writing to a friend who had been urged to 
preach ‘very strongly,’ Mr. Simeon wrote frankly in reproof of his 
exaggeration in preaching as possibly detecting a sectarian temper. 


‘As for the religious world, they are as selfish, for the most part, as the 
ignorant and ungodly. You must not be in bondage to the religious 
world any more than to the ungodly. Only speak from love to man and 
not from fear of man, and God will accept and prosper you.’ 


The rest of the letter should be read. 

The aims of his own preaching he describes at p. 61, as ‘to 
humble the sinner, to exalt the Saviour, to promote holiness.’ On the 
manner of his preaching Mr. Moule has some most valuable remarks. 


‘All needless circumlocution, and, indeed, all the devices of a con- 
ventional rhetoric, he despised and discouraged’ (p. 88). ‘ His English 

. is never ambitious, never ornamented. To be understood and to 
come close to the conscience and heart is the unmistakable purpose every- 
where. But the directness and gravity of the purpose keep the language 
always above tameness and often lift it to a noble level’ (p. 91). ‘The 
soul-moving power of his prime of life was with him to the last’ (p. 94). 


In reading this life we come to the same conclusion that Mr. 
Moule has well expressed at p. 260: 


‘There was much in Simeon’s thought and teaching which struck a con- 
cord with the Oxford Movement. He loved ancient order and solemn 
ordinances, and he magnified the office of the Christian ministry. He 
greatly desired to see, not merely more energy in individual Christians, 
but more life and power in the English Church, as such ; he was, as we 
have seen, decidedly and thoughtfully a Churchman. The Evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century found a certain defect supplied in the 
school of Simeon.’ 


We should rather limit it to the person and personal friends of 


Simeon. His successors have been narrow and too highly subjective 
and sectarian. 


His churchmanship was greatly in advance of his period, while 
lacking the advantage of the training in childhood which nothing else 
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supplies. We must consider him under the exceptionally trying 
circumstances of his day, and thank God for the self-control in which 
Wesley failed but which enabled Simeon calmly to endure persecution 
and reproach, and to wait in faith God’s time without impatience. 

While the vigour of character which led him at oncetoacceptin atrue 
spirit the Provost’s message as to Holy Communion was perseveringly 
maintained, he submitted for more than ten years at his entrance upon 
his only incumbency to a training of insult and resistance which was 
an education to mould the character of any man who could bear it in 
the right spirit. At this period of his ministry, when he was suffering 
severe opposition, he felt in much doubt whether it was his duty to 
remain in Cambridge. He became, however, entirely persuaded 
that the cross should be borne, and, in accepting the view, he tells us 
that he said (p. 73), ‘“‘ Then lay it on me, Lord, and I will bear it for 
Thy sake to the end of my life,” and henceforth, I bound persecu- 
tion as a wreath of glory round my brow.’ Trials and persecution 
have the blessings of the Kingdom. This period of his life is one to 
study. His message was a special one, as was the generation to 
which it was delivered. He was not born of a party, and he did not 
found a party, as Mr. Moule plainly testifies. He had expressed a 
wish that ‘names and parties were buried in eternal oblivion’ (p. 95). 

‘From that baneful spirit of party’ (p. 96), ‘ altogether different from 
a faithful and reverent jealousy for distinctive revealed truth, Simeon 
was kept extraordinarily free all through his life. It is most certain that 
his sympathies lay, on the whole, with the group of holy and devoted 
clergymen and laymen who never claimed for themselves the title 
Evangelical, but who did so dwell upon the central message of the 
Evangelium, Christ Crucified and Risen, as to win from it an honourable 
soubriquet. ... His necessary and affectionate special relations with 
them were always governed and influenced by his deep and honest loyalty 
to Scripture, his cordial allegiance to the doctrine and discipline of the 
English Church as such, and his love of his Redeemer’s image wherever 
he saw it reflected.’ 


Proofs of his wisdom and good judgment, as well as of his 
spirituality, abound in the book. His theology was not based on 
frames or feelings, but on a solid foundation. ‘Woe be to me,’ he 
writes, ‘if I were to be saved by my frames, nevertheless I would 
never willingly be in a bad one’ (p. 160). 

We welcome this biography and trust that it may move many to 
a similar single-minded and consistent life ‘of hourly servitude to 
established duty and of that daylight of truthfulness without which 
no piety can possibly be wholesome’ (p. 259). The life and character 
of Simeon address themselves to Churchmen at large more than many 
of us have supposed. 


The Apostle Paul: a Sketch of the Development of his Doctrine. By 
A. SABATIER, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology 
at Paris. Translated by A. M. Heuer. Edited, with an 
additional essay on the Pastoral Epistles, by Grorcr G. 
FinDLay, B.A., Headingley College, Leeds. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1891.) 
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Ir is well sometimes to look at theological questions from a different 
point of view from our own ; and when the standpoint is that of a 
thoughtful, highly cultured, and religious-minded foreigner, one 
naturally regards his speculations with additional interest, and strives 
to examine them without prejudice. In the present volume the 
mental history of the Apostle Paul is given to the English public as 
it appears to one who is certainly untrammelled by what he would 
probably call the fetters of orthodoxy. Mr. Hellier’s translation is 
well done, and there is little in the form of the book to betray its 
foreign origin. Let us turn at once to its matter. M. Sabatier takes 
a broad, philosophical view of his subject ; his nationality does not 
prevent him from doing at least full justice to what the German 
critics have written upon it. Indeed, he almost seems to think that 
Germany is the only country which has produced any criticism worth 
noticing on the teaching of the great Apostle. At any rate, with the 
exception of one or two of his own countrymen, the only writers to 
whom he refers are Germans, and these are mentioned in almost 
every page. We have no desire to depreciate the value of German 
criticism ; but we would venture to suggest that Germany is not the 
only nation in the world which takes an interest in St. Paul, and has 
contributed something towards the understanding of his teaching. 
M. Sabatier’s title, Zhe Apostle Paul: a Sketch of the Development of 
his Doctrine, gives the true keynote to his volume, the main object 
of which is to show that there were three distinct stages in the 
Apostle’s life after his conversion, and also in his teaching. The first 
he calls ‘ Primitive Paulinism’ ; this is to be found in the missionary 
discourses in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians ; and it is described as ‘the adolescence of the 
Apostle’s system of thought.’ The second is ‘the Paulinism of the 
great Epistles,’ viz., the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans ; and this is ‘ the virile and heroic age of his mind.’ The 
third is ‘the Paulinism of later days,’ which is found in the Epistles 
to Philemon, the Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippians, and the 
parallel record of the Acts, chap. xx. to the end, especially the dis- 
course at Miletus. This is ‘ the age of perfect and full maturity’ (see 
pp. 12, 13). The Epistles to Timothy and Titus are not included in 
the ‘development,’ because the writer cannot quite make up his 
mind whether they were written by St. Paul or not. Happily, how- 
ever, Mr. Findlay is not in doubt, and he has added an essay on the 
subject for which he modestly deprecates comparison with M. Saba- 
tier, but for which there is really no need of apology. 

Now we are perfectly ready to admit that there was a develop- 
ment in the Apostle’s mind, and that the longer he lived the more he 
learnt of ‘the mind that was in Christ Jesus.’ We may also admit 
that this progress in divine truth has not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
taken into account by some writers. For example, the wonderfully 
eloquent and thoughtful sermons of M. Sabatier’s fellow-countryman, 
M. Monod, on St. Paul, are perhaps a little lacking in the recognition 
of this fact. So far, then, we are in accord with M. Sabatier ; but 
when he proceeds to argue that St. Paul’s later teaching supersedes, 
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not to say contradicts, his earlier, this is a very different matter. This 
idea seems to run through all the volume; it is difficult to give a 
specimen because it is intimated by implication rather than expressed 
in words, but the following passage will serve to illustrate what is 
meant : 


‘ Lastly, a final and no less important change was at the same time 
taking place in Paul’s ethics. The letters to the Corinthians seemed to 
counsel some degree of asceticism, especially with regard to marriage. 
This asceticism, as we have said, was not deduced from the personal 
doctrine of the Apostle ; but the expectation of Christ’s immediate coming, 
and the fear of the great tribulations which were to precede it, had led 
him to urge, somewhat too strongly, the precept of abstinence. Though 
marriage is good, he had said, celibacy is still better (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7, 
28-31, 38). Already, in the Epistle to the Romans, whatever exclusive- 
ness and narrowness might be found in these sayings had disappeared. 
A wider view of the matter is revealed. Evidently the Apostle’s horizon 
had extended in the direction of the future; the final catastrophe no 
longer seems imminent ; family and social life, with their duties, resume 
henceforth their value and importance in his eyes. Indeed, it is above 
all in this sphere that the Christian life ought to unfold itself Nowhere 
has the Apostle insisted on social and domestic duties so much as in his 
later letters (Eph. v. 15, vi. 9; Col. iii. 17, iv. 6; Phil. iv. 8,9). Asceti- 
cism is radically condemned, both in its principles and its precepts (1 Tim. 
iv. I-5). On seeing it preached by such doubtful teachers, the Apostle 
became more sensible of its danger’ (p. 224). 


Now what does all this mean but that St. Paul was, on his own 
showing, wrong in his earlier teaching about asceticism and marriage, 
wrong about his expectation of the Lord’s second coming, wrong 
about the great tribulation which was to precede that coming, wrong 
about the importance of the relative duties of life? Itis more than a 
development, it is a total change of view which is here implied. And, 
as the first sentence of the extract shows, this is only the conclusion of 
a line of reasoning which had been going on through several pre- 
ceding pages. But then, if the earlier Paulinism may thus be super- 
seded by the later, why should there not, if St. Paul’s life had not 
been prematurely cut short by the executioner’s axe, have been a 
still further ‘development,’ which would, in its turn, have superseded 
the later Paulinism? M. Sabatier implies that, on receiving further 
light, St. Paul quite changed his front as to the second coming, 
celibacy, and so forth. Why, if he had lived longer, should he not 
have changed his front as to matters of still more vital importance? 
M. Sabatier is not only a Christian, but a teacher of Christianity. 
His very position as ‘ Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology ’ 
implies as much. But if so, he must surely believe in the New 
Testament as a whole, as containing the authentic documents on 
which Christianity is founded, not to say as a divine guide to spiritual 
truth. But if this part and that part may be put aside as obsolete, is 
there not a fear lest, like the hairs in Horace’s horse’s tail, the whole 
may go at last? But it is not so much in isolated passages as in the 
general tone that the dangerous tendency of M. Sabatier’s book 
appears. We cannot recall a single passage in which he clearly 
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"This : avows his belief that St. Paul wrote ‘as he was inspired by the Hol 
} ) y 


) give a Ghost.’ All through, the ‘development’ of the Apostle’s mind is 
pressed described just as the development of the mind of Plato or Confucius, 
what is or any great teacher of philosophy or religion might be described. 


But there is a greater than St. Paul, about whom M. Sabatier 
leaves us in doubt. What thinks he of Christ? He certainly does 


ne ti 

oS eo not hold the doctrine of His real ,divinity, nor that of the Holy 
arriage. Trinity. Witness his own words :— 

ersonal ‘St. Paul in all his epistles maintains a strict distinction between the 
ae Lord (xipws) and the supreme God. Everything has to be subjected to 
had led Christ, except God ; but when everything shall have been subjected to 
hough Him, the Son in His turn will submit Himself to God’ (kai adros 6 vids) 
fot, (Pp. 335). 

clusive- ‘Christ was in God, antecedently to creation, the original form of His 
peared. existence being divine (€v poppi CGcod tmdpxwv). This pre-existence, 
horizon however, is not the divine eternity, and we are still far from the Trini- 
phe os tarian formule of Nicza. The phrase of Colossians, rpwrdroxos maons 
dp ore xricews, even implies the opposite ; while raising Jesus above creation, it 
oan still links Him closely to it’ (p. 333). 

sates iio ‘The Apostle, who does not admit the equality of Christ and the 


Aecati Father, seems to have been equally without the notion of the personality 
ee of the Holy Spirit. To Him the Spirit is evidently a divine power and 


ae faculty, not yet a distinct Person’ (p. 337) 
M. Sabatier is giving what he considers the Apostle’s views, but 
a, they are clearly also his own. Now, to our mind Dr. Waterland has 
a OWE once and for all disposed of the question as to the distinction between 
MTIAgS, ‘the Lord’ and the ‘supreme God.’ With remorseless logic he has 
wrong shown that there cam be no middle-ground between real divinity and 
) WON mere humanity. You must either accept Christ as God Incarnate or 
than a as a creation of God. And as to the expression zpwrdroxos dons 
And, xricews, is M. Sabatier aware that it is just one of the texts which the 
sion of early Fathers cited as a proof of Christ’s real divinity? And we 
al pre- confidently affirm that such a view is fully in accordance with the 
super- idioms of the Greek language, and also of the Hebrew, for it may be 
ad not a Hebraism. Equally so is it with the English, for was ever any 
been a lover of poetry such a Philistine as to misunderstand Milton’s mean- 
rseded ing when he wrote :— 
further ‘Ad , ; 
oming, am, the goodliest of all his sons, 
The fairest of her daughters, Eve’? 

he not 
‘tance ? We have given an unusual amount of space to this volume, partly 
tianity. because it is too able. and interesting a work to be dismissed with a 
ology ” brief notice, and partly because, just in proportion to its interest and 
e New ability, it seems to us to be all the more dangerous in its tendency 
nts on to the faith once for all delivered unto the saints. 
; Dogma and the Church of England. By A. J. Firzroy. (Edin- 
» whole burgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 1891.) 
; in the THE recipe for making a book of this sort is exceedingly simple. 
s book Choose a period not too large ; take the theological writers of that 
clearly period whose views agree with your own; make copious extracts 
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from their works, with a running comment expressing your own 
agreement ; throw in a few detached passages from writers whom 
no one would expect to find in such company ; boldly claim for 
your favourites a position and an influence which no unprejudiced 
person would dream for one moment of according to them ; and the 
thing is done! Let us see how Mr. A. J. Fitzroy does it in detail. 
His position is that dogmatic teaching is contrary to the real charac- 
ter of the Church of England, and that this fact is becoming more 
and more recognized every year. His way of proving his points is to 
give ‘a preliminary sketch of the history of the English Church from 
the earliest times to 1800,’ and then ‘to trace in the writings of its 
broad and liberal divines, from Sydney Smith to Edwin Hatch, the pro- 
gress of liberal religion during the nineteenth century.’ Of the pre- 
liminary sketch we would only remark that three pages out of forty- 
one is rather a small portionto give to the whole history of the Church 
before the Reformation ; and that on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there ave other writers besides extreme liberals such as Dr. 
John Hunt, Messrs. Leslie Stephen, J. J. Taylor, and Mark Pattison, 
who do not deserve to be entirely ignored, as Mr. Fitzroy has ignored 
them. The Introduction over, we come to the main part of the 
book, in which the liberal sentiments of Sydney Smith, Herbert 
Marsh (!), Edward Stanley, Reginald Heber (!), Richard Hampden, 
Edward Hawkins (!), Richard Whately, Thomas Arnold, J. C. Hare, 
William Whewell, Henry Alford, Connop Thirlwall, H. H. Milman, 
F, D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, F. W. Robertson, J. C. Donaldson, 
J. Macnaught, Baden Powell, H. B. Wilson, Rowland Williams, Mark 
Pattison, J. W. Colenso, A. P. Stanley, and Edwin Hatch pass before 
us in rapid succession. Is it asked, ‘ What in the world are Herbert 
Marsh, Edward Hawkins, and Reginald Heber doing in this galley ?’ 
Well, they dropped a sentence or two which enables Mr. Fitzroy to 
press them into his service, and that is enough. Then follows the 
conclusion, the gist of which is that these are the truest sons of the 
Church of England, and that such a list of eminent divines it would 
be impossible to find elsewhere. Nor is there wanting one, at least, 
among them who won the crown of martyrdom, that one being, of 
all men in the world, Sydney Smith! Mr. Thackeray somewhere 
alludes ironically to the witty canon as ‘that eminent ascetic’ ; but 
Mr. Fitzroy, in all sober seriousness, claims for him the higher title 
of martyr ; and the grounds on which he rests his claims are appa- 
rently that Sydney Smith was not made a bishop (p. 49). If the 
claim be valid, to what an enormous extent must ‘ the noble army of 
martyrs’ be swelled! Why, at this very moment the Church of 
England must have hundreds of embryo martyrs in her ranks. It 
will be a relief to the Church of England, so we hasten to pub- 
lish the fact, that Mr. Fitzroy is on the whole quite satisfied 
with her, and only desires a few ‘ minor alterations,’ one of which is 
‘that the Creeds should be altogether withdrawn from her services’ 
(p. 276). Convocation will soon be sitting ; will it, if quite con- 
venient, kindly take this modest proposal into consideration ? 
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The Foundations of the Bible: Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 
By R. B. GirpLEestone. Second Edition. (London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1891.) 
Wits the best intentions, and with very considerable ability, Canon 
Girdlestone has written a book on a most important subject, which is 
unfortunately rather difficult to read. The fault does not lie with 
Canon Girdlestone, who writes in an easy, scholarly style, but in the 
inherent difficulty of the task he has undertaken. How is it pos- 
sible within the limits of 200 short pages to deal with so vast a ques- 
tion as the authorship of the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Nehemiah? We sincerely trust that we are wrong in our apprehen- 
sion that the book will not be generally read, because nothing but 
good can result from the reading of it. Canon Girdlestone takes a 
sort of middle line between the old traditional view and the so-called 
‘higher criticism ’ of modern days.’ 

‘An attempt,’ he tells us in the Preface, ‘is here made to set forth the 
literary claims of the Pentateuch and the later historical books of the 
Old Testament in the light of such critical principles as we should natu- 
rally apply to all other ancient historical literature. The result is a 
modification of the old view—somewhat in the direction of the new—but 
also a vindication of the literary fidelity of the writers, and of the sub- 
stantial integrity of the books. On the one hand, marks of compilation 
and of editorship, together with the use of documents, have been observed 
throughout ; on the other, cause is shown for believing that the Law pre- 
ceded the Prophets, and that we still have, in the main, the original 
works of Moses, and those that followed after. The foundations of 


the Bible have thus been re-examined, and proved to be historical and 
trustworthy.’ 


As his work is itself compressed into the smallest possible space it 
would be a hopeless task to attempt to compress it further for the 
purpose of review. We must be content to refer the reader to the 
book itself, which he will find well worth the effort of mind neces- 
sary to master its learned and closely reasoned pages. 


Pro Fide. Addresses in Aid of Faith delivered in St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, during Lent, 1891. (Edinburgh: R. Grant 
and Son ; London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


From this unpretending little half-crown volume many readers may 
obtain more in the way of argument than they would from some 
bulky and pretentious volumes. Of the five addresses one (certainly 
one of the very best) is from the pen of a canon of the Cathedral, the 
Rev. J. F. Keating, well known at Cambridge and at Truro ; the 
rest have for their respective authors other clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

One of them is slightly, and indeed avowedly, mystical ; and con- 
sequently a little out of keeping with the general tenor of the volume, 
though it does not follow but that it may find sympathetic readers. 
In another, a very able one, on the subject of Design, by the Rev. 
R. Winterbotham, M.A., a reference to the profoundly difficult sub- 
ject of Inspiration is rather startling, possibly (as Roman divines say) 
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temerarious. But the book, as a iil may be heartily commended, 
and is likely, we trust, to prove useful. 

It would be almost invidious to cite passages, but many a reader 
will, we think, be specially struck by Mr. Dawson’s frank acceptance 
of the challenges of Principal Fairbairn and Thomas Carlyle (pp. 14, 
15); Mr. Powell’s defence of Mysticism (p. 31) ; Mr. Winterbotham’s 
re-statement of the argument from design (especially Pp. 5°, 51) ; the 
general argument of Canon Keating on the Nature of Sin ; and the 
spirited and forcible replies of Mr. ‘Dawson to the accusation of an 
appeal to purely selfish motives alleged against Christianity by such 
writers as Comte, Mr. Harrison, and George Eliot. 


But How—if the Gospels are Historic? An Apology for believing 
in Christianism. By the Author of // the Gospel Narratives are 
Mystical— What then? (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1891.) 


Tuis is a small octavo of less than 200 pages. It has, in our judg- 
ment, some demerits which might make us hesitate in putting it, 
without a word of warning, into the hands of the young or the ill- 
instructed. But its merits far surpass what seems to us its defects ; 
and we might, in days like these, be willing to risk a little in the hope 
of benefiting a sceptic. Further, where the reader is firm in faith, 
he may be thankful at finding so much compressed power, so much 
that may prove suggestive both for his own benefit, and for a gain 
to others whom, as parent, tutor, or pastor, he may be called upon to 
instruct. 

What seems to us faulty arises from the author not being, we 
suspect, a trained theologian. A student versed in Anglican divinity 
could hardly dream of treating the awful scene in Gethsemane without 
a careful re-perusal of the wonderful passage in which Hooker dis- 
cusses that all-momentous conflict—assuredly one of the finest 
passages in the LZeclesiastical Polity (bk. v. chap. 48, esp. $$ 8-11). 
If our author had done this, we can hardly think that he would, with 
Cartwright, have come to the conclusion that the reason of our 
blessed Lord was for a time unsettled. 

The writer also appears to have been brought up in the belief 
that it is wicked to study the works of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
Christians, even on those (happily numerous) articles of belief 
whereon we are in the main agreed. He has, indeed, looked at 
the Vulgate and the Rheims Bible ; but (with the sole exception of 
Pascal) he never names a Roman Catholic divine. 

The greatest writers in reformed communions, whether Anglican 
or Lutheran, have never exhibited such narrowness as to suppose 
that they might not learn much from such men as Petavius, Maldonatus, 
Estius, or even Cornelius & Lapide. Bishop Ellicott not unfrequently 
gives a reference to Petau ; and healso bids his readers turn to Mohler 
for a statement of Roman views on Justification. Trench, Words- 
worth, and Alford would be much the poorer if they had not con- 
stantly turned to the comments of that Spanish Jesuit (Maldonatus) 
in Evangelia, whom Trench (while he calls him most intolerant and 
abusive) most justly praises for this, among his many merits, that he 
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never shirks a difficulty. The late Archbishop Thomson made his 
sermons all the more interesting by reason of his studies of the great 
French preachers, and a Wesleyan minister, Professor Agar Beets, in 
the preface to his valuable commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
pays a deserved tribute to the abilities and the excellent tone of 
Estius. On the subject of the Passion F. Coleridge, in one of the 
least controversial of his writings, is highly suggestive ; and for any 
special treatment of the scene in Gethsemane,!' to have missed his 
comments on it is a real loss. 

In the same way, to discuss the visit of our Lord to the Temple 
when he was twelve years of age without a glance at Dr. Goulburn’s 
Gospel of the Childhood,.to say nothing of ancient commentators, 
seems a little strange. Both in this instance and in that of the 
agony in the garden our author’s exegesis appears to us to be barely 
reverent, though we are bound to say that no one is more free from 
anything like intentional irreverence. His explanation of that most 
difficult of parables, ‘The Unjust Steward,’ is ingenious, though it 
puts some strain upon the preposition é« ; but his cool dismissal of a 
list of Anglican and Lutheran commentators as being hopelessly 
bemuddled is in our eyes decidedly supercilious. 

It is with more pleasure and satisfaction that we turn to the 
merits of this volume, though our limits compel us to treat them 
more briefly. The treatment of the subject of miracles, though it has 
been in some measure anticipated by other writers of our day (as e.g. 
Mr. Warrington), is fresh, and appears to us to be vigorous and good. 
The explanation of the way (p. 53) in which features of the Gospel, 
which may at first startle and even repel some minds, are seen on 
further meditation to be consistent and in accordance with truth, is 
well described. The primé facie objection to our Lord’s example as 
being too far above us (p. 105) is well met. Illustrations on this and 
other topics from Keats, from Walter Scott, from Frederick Robert- 
son, are happily employed. Neither do we complain of the allegation 
of a possible playfulness in some of the utterances of the: Divine 
Teacher. And the hatred of goodness brought out by Christ’s sin- 
lessness, though not a novel theme, is most forcibly expressed in the 
following utterances : 


‘ Christ’s whole life, as we know, was one of severe conflict with evil. 
His attempt to inculcate Righteousness, therefore, had to be made at the 
hardest cost. But this only brought out the distinctive character of 


1 Life of Our Life, vol. ii. chap. viii. pp. 319-21 (London : Burns and 
Oates, 1876). Zhe Expositor, vol. v. p. 180, contains a devout and in- 
teresting article on ‘The Agony in the Garden,’ by Mr. Josiah Gilbert. 
It is very possible that what Mr. Gilbert considers ¢he prominent feature 
of that awful struggle, namely, a last conflict with Satan, has hardly 
received the consideration which it deserves. But, although by no means 
disciples of Hegel, we think (with Canon Farrar, of Durham) that the 
German philosopher has influenced thought in a right direction, when he 
warns us not to too hastily treat divergencies as of necessity contradic- 
tory. Mr. Gilbert’s view may contain truth without ousting other views. 
So, too, is it with the book under review. 
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Righteousness and Sin more prominently than it could have attained under 
other conditions. It showed, for example, the intense malignity of hatred 
to goodness which naturally possesses humanity, and the depth of de- 
gradation to which it will sink when utterly left to itself. In the case of 
Christ nothing but the destruction of the perfectly righteous one could 
suffice to appease it. Itis difficult in an age like ours, when the leaven of 
the Gospel is so widely diffused, to fully realise this. And yet it would 
seem to be clearly demonstrated by the deliberate and carefully nursed 
up virulence which pursued the Saviour of mankind to the death of the 
cross.... He was... a setter forth of Righteousness, and He was 
crucified because His murderers could not abide anything so pure and 
holy’ (pp. 131-133). 

Passages like this—and we might quote several others as excellent 
—make us more than willing to forgive what we deem blemishes in 
this volume. If, as is by no means improbable, it reaches a second 
edition, we would suggest a table of contents as an aid to the 
ordinary reader, and seeing that the author has no objection to the 
term Christianity in his text, we should prefer to read it in his title- 
page instead of the Gallicised form, Christianism. 


The Cloud of Witness. A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from 
Many Minds, following the Christian Seasons. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyrretton GeEtt. (London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, 1891.) 

In these days compilations of detached passages in prose and verse, 

whether published under the form of daily readings, of birthday 

books, or gleanings from favourite authors are so common that the 
sight of a fresh one is apt to fill us with dismay. But this little 
book, which goes forth to the world with the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, differs from others of its kind in more than one 
important particular. In the first place, as its title implies, these 

Sequences are chosen with especial reference to the Epistles and 

Gospels for the Sundays and Holy-days of the Church’s year, and a 

definite train of thought is thus supplied for our weekly meditation. 

As we are told by the author in her preface : 

‘It is the object of this little book to detach and emphasize some 
cardinal point of Christian teaching (not always the thought most plainly 
obvious) thus associated with each Sunday and Holy-day ; and to pre- 
sent it in its different aspects for daily meditation throughout the week, 
illuminated and enforced by cognate testimony drawn from the minds of 
those who from age to age have seemed to catch most truly the Heavenly 
Vision, to hear most clearly the Divine Voices, to apprehend in fullest 
measure the realities of God’s Purpose amongst men.’ 

And in the second place the passages here brought together have 

been selected from a wider field than is the case with most books of 

the class, especially those which, like this one, have a distinctly 
ecclesiastical tendency. Familiar quotations from Robert Browning 
and Matthew Arnold, from Lord Houghton and Lowell appear side 
by side with the hymns of John Keble and Isaac Williams, of Father 
Faber and Miss Havergal. Such poems as ‘Christmas-Eve’ or 
‘ Easter-Day,’ ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’ or ‘A Death in the Desert’ deserve 
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to rank with the highest Christian teaching, and the same may be 
said of the many beautiful verses by Lowell and Clough. The voices 
of great thinkers in all ages help to swell the stream and add their 
testimony to the great cloud of witnesses. The names of Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius appear on the same page as those of Carlyle and 
Emerson, of Amiel and George Macdonald. Mrs. Gell apologizes 
for what some may hold the undue proportion of modern writers 
quoted in her pages—a point on which we are by no means inclined 
to quarrel with her. And we are really grateful to her for intro- 
ducing the works of some of our lesser poets to the notice of her 
readers—such, for instance, as the lines by Mrs. Hamilton King, 
and the touching verses from the pen of that true poet and accom- 
plished man who chose to go by the name of Owen Meredith. On the 
other handno book has supplied her with a larger number of beautiful 
and appropriate thoughts than the /mitation. ‘The concluding portion 
of her little volume, which under the title of ‘ Epochs in the Christian 
Life,’ refers to the occasional offices of the Prayer Book, seems to us 
particularly happy, especially those quotations from Ruskin, Mrs. 
Browning, and others which have been chosen to illustrate the con- 
secration of meeting hearts and wedded life. 


‘Brief words,’ the Archbishop of Canterbury remarks in his ‘ Prefa- 
tory Note,’ ‘chosen for a day often help the day through more strongly 
and brightly .... It is good to hear in pithy phrases what the observing, 
musing, poet-people, that is the “maker-people,” as the Greeks have it, 
are saying at this moment: none the less good, because some of them 
are yet unable to “ beat their music out ”—the music of a full faith. In 
such voices is heard what St. Paul calls “the yearning of the Creation,” 
and that yearning is Creation’s witness to the Son of God.’ 


Whatever our readers may think of Zhe Cloud of Witness, they 
cannot fail to recognize in it what Matthew Arnold called ‘a disin- 
terested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world.’ We have only to add that the book itself 
is daintily bound and beautifully printed, and that its title-page is 
adorned with a reproduction from one of the noblest of modern 
pictures, Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Light of the World.’ 


The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. 111. Orange and Guelph 
Times. Illustrated with Engravings, Etchings, Maps, and Plans. 
By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-law. Author of the Ais- 
torical Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton Court. A New 
Guide to Hampton Court, &c. (London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1891.) 
THE two earlier volumes of this excellent work have already been 
noticed in these pages (July, 1890, vol. xxx. No6o0). In them, Mr. 
Law, as our readers will remember, has given us a vivid and pic- 
turesque history of the ancient riverside palace of our kings in the 
days of Tudors and Stuarts. In the volume now before us he pro- 
ceeds with his narrative, and brings down the history of Hampton 
Court to the present time. Although the events of this third and 
concluding period can hardly be expected to arouse the same inter- 
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est in our minds as the stirring scenes of the great Cardinal’s life 
or the tragic memories of the Civil Wars, the reign of William and 
Mary forms an important epoch in the story of Hampton Court. 
From the first, this palace inspired the Dutch king with as much 
affection as Whitehall did with aversion. Only ten days after his 
proclamation he came there with his wife, and almost immediately 
made up his mind to fix his residence there. The healthy air of 
the place, the seclusion he could enjoy there within easy reach of 
London ; above all, the familiar aspect of the surrounding landscape 
which met his gaze—all combined to decide his choice. 


‘Not only did the flatness of the country remind him of the scenery 
of his own dear home in Holland, but even from the very palace 
windows he could look out on a long straight canal, fringed with 
avenues of lime-trees, such as met his eye at Haarlem and the Hague’ 


(p. 2). 


For him the glorious traditions of English history had but little 
interest, and his dislike for the palace of Whitehall gave his enemies 
reason to say that he felt an invincible cepugnance to inhabit the 
house out of which he had driven his royal father-in-law. Certainly 
he made no pretence at grief when the carelessness of a Dutch 
washerwoman reduced the palace of the Tudors and Stuarts, to- 
gether with Wolsey’s Chapel and Holbein’s noble frescoes, to a heap 
of smoking ruins ; and in a private letter to a Dutch friend he frankly 
owned that the loss was less to him than it would be to another 
person, since he could not live there. Accordingly he resolved to 
build new and commodious apartments for his own use at Hampton 
Court, and it is to be regretted that, instead of attempting to adapt 
Wolsey’s beautiful old pile to the needs of modern times, he did not 
carry out the intention which he at one time formed, of raising an 
entirely new palace a little further along the banks of the Thames. 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect on whom the office of executing 
William’s commands devolved, had no easy task, and the original 
drawings which he prepared for the new building show how far his 
own plans had to be cut down and altered to meet his master’s 
wishes. But although the palace which Wren designed was a far 
finer and more stately building than that which he was actually 
allowed to erect, we cannot regret the alteration of his plan, since it 
would have involved the destruction of the whole of the original 
palace. As it was, the most interesting part of the Tudor buildings, 
the state apartments of Henry VIII., with all their galleries and 
towers, their fretted ceilings and rich stained glass, were swept away 
to make room for the new quadrangle now known as the Fountain 
Court. 

Mr. Law justly describes the new palace which arose on the 
ruins of the Tudor state rooms as massive and imposing rather than 
beautiful, and decidedly wanting in the elements of originality and 
picturesqueness. Perhaps on the whole the most striking feature of 
Wren’s building is the really handsome and finely-proportioned 
colonnade of Ionic pillars which run across the south side ot the 
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Clock Court. No pains or expense were spared to make the new 
state rooms worthy of a royal home. Verrio and Laguerre were 
employed to paint the ceiling and the grand staircase; Grinling 
Gibbons and Gabriel Cibber, father of the famous Colley Cibber, 
adorned cornices and doorways with decorative sculpture of the 
rarest quality; while a Frenchman named Jean Tijou designed 
wonderful ironwork screens, which were long the ornament of the 
palace gardens. Mr. Law suggests, with good reason, that these 
exquisite works of art, said to be the finest specimens of their kind in 
existence, which were removed to South Kensington Museum with 
the cartoons of Raphael in 1865, might now be appropriately 
restored to Hampton Court. While Wren’s new palace was rising 
into being, extensive improvements were made in the grounds of the 
palace. The gardens were laid out on a scale which almost rivalled 
Versailles, and Bushey Park was planted with noble avenues, and 
transformed from a bare piece of ground into one of the finest of 
royal parks. Queen Mary herself devoted much of her time to 
gardening. ‘She gave,’ says Burnet, ‘her minutes of leisure with 
the greatest willingness to architecture and gardening.’ At her com- 
mand gardeners were sent to Virginia and the Canary Islands to 
collect choice exotics for her greenhouses ; and some of the orange- 
trees which she cultivated with especial affection on account of their 
political significance, may still be seen at Hampton Court. The works 
at the new palace were still unfinished when the unlucky accident 
took place which brought on the fatal illness that ended the king’s 
life. His favourite horse, Sorrel, stumbled over a mole-hill while he 
was hunting in the park, and he was thrown heavily and fractured 
his collar-bone. He was removed to Kensington Palace, where a 
fortnight later he breathed his last, on March 8, 1702. 

Queen Anne contented herself with completing the alterations 
which had been left unfinished at the time of William’s death, but 
showed no great haste to pay the debts which that monarch had left 
behind him. Many years of her reign were spent in wrangles over 
creditors’ bills and the arrears of wages that were due to the artists 
and workmen employed during the last ten years on the palace. Her 
own visits to Hampton Court were brief, although her short-lived son 
was born there in 1689 ; and Pope in his Rafe of the Lock has immor- 
talized an incident which took place there during ‘ great Anna’s’ reign. 

Under the first two of our Hanoverian kings Hampton Court 
once more became a favourite resort of the court. George I. liked 
to retire there with his ugly German mistresses, and spent many hours 
of the day watching Madame Schulenberg cut out paper figures for 
his amusement. ‘There was no end,’ says Mr. Law, ‘to the satires, 
squibs, and sarcasms hurled at the odious German /vows’ (p. 204), 
whose name survives in the walk under the Tilt-yard wall, known to 
this day as Frow or Frog Walk. One day, it is said, as Madame 
Schulenberg was being carried along in her sedan chair she heard 
noisy voices outside, and putting her head out of the window, said, 
‘Good pipple, why you abuse us? We come for all our goods.’ 
‘Yes ! and for our chattels too!’ was the prompt reply she met with 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVIL R 
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from a stout fellow in the crowd. But George I.’s worst act in con- 
nexion with Hampton Court was the dismissal, in 1718, of Sir 
Christopher Wren from the post of Surveyor-General of the Board 
of Works, which he had held with so much honour and renown for 
nearly fifty years. ‘The old man, then in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, was too honest and independent to cringe to the foreign favourites 
who dispensed the king’s patronage. He retired to his own house on 
the Green at Hampton Court, and there spent the last five years of 
his life, within sight of the palace which owed so much to him, ‘as 
well pleased,’ says his grandson, ‘to die in the shade as in the light.’ 
Only once a year did he leave his retreat, to go to London and sit for 
an hour under his own dome of St. Paul’s. It was on one of these 
visits, in the winter of 1723, that he caught the cold which ended his 
life, and on the 25th February he passed quietly away as he sat dozing 
in his chair after dinner. 

Mr. Law draws a pleasanter picture of the palace when the Prince 
of Wales and his wife, Caroline of Anspach, held their court there dur- 
ing the king’s absence abroad in the summer of 1716. All that was 
most brilliant in English society at that time then met at Hampton 
Court. Lord Chesterfield, the Herveys, and the king’s minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, were among the chosen guests. Mrs. Howard (after- 
wards Lady Suffolk), celebrated in the verse of Pope, of Swift, and Gay, 
gave those charming little supper parties which became the fashion- 
able rendezvous of all the wits and beauties; and the Queen’s fair maids 
of honour, ‘ dear Molly Lepell’ and Madge Bellenden, whom Horace 
Walpole describes as the most perfect creature ever known, charmed 
all hearts by their gay sallies and lively doings. The days were spent 
in mirth and music. Every morning the Prince and Princess went on the 
river in splendid barges, and, after dining in public, strolled with their 
suite in the gardens, w here the gentlemen played bowls and the ladies 
sang and played cards in the pavilions by the riverside. Many are 
the amusing incidents Mr. Law records, many his tales of the spirited 
way in which the vivacious maids of honour met the Prince’s coarse 
attempts at gallantry, and maintained their independence and self- 
respect. But they spent on the whole a very pleasant time there, and 
twelve years afterwards we find Molly Lepell, then married to Lord 
Hervey, writing to Mrs. Howard from Ickworth, and sighing for the 
charms of Hampton Court, for the merry breakfasts and tea parties, 
and thousand agreeable things of those bygone days, and declaring that 
the Schatz (a pet name applied to her by her old companions) i is 
extinguished in ‘a fatigued nurse, a grieved sister, and a melancholy 
wife’ (p. 215). 

After George II.’s accession he retained his old affection for 
Hampton Court, and generally spent the summer months there; but 
his rise to sovereign power had not improved his character, and the 
gentlemen and ladies in waiting complained that the same monotonous 
dulness which had formerly marked his father’s court had now settled 
on his own. The times were sadly changed, and Mrs. Howard wrote 
to her old friend ‘sweet Lepell’ that she was well out of them, for 

that Hampton Court was very different from the place which she re- 
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membered in old days. The king’s temper grew more and more 
uncontrollable with years. He made life miserable for those around 
him, heaped abuse on his wife and daughters, and quarrelled openly 
with his eldest son. After Queen Caroline’s death he gave way to 
still more ungovernable displays of anger. He would be seen to 
kick his hat and wig about the room in his blind fits of rage, and on 
one occasion when at Hampton Court gave his grandson, the youth- 
ful heir to the throne, a box on the ear. The memory of this insult, 
and of the treatment which he received in his young days at his grand- 
father’s hands, so disgusted George III. with Hampton Court, as in 
after years he told his son, the Duke of Sussex, that he never could 
make up his mind to live there. He kept his resolve firmly, and 
from the moment of his accession Hampton Court ceased to be a 
royal residence. Before long it became the practice of the Lord 
Chamberlain to assign suites of rooms to different persons, who were 
allowed to make a home within the palace with their families. Mr. 
Law gives a full and accurate list of the various occupants of 
Hampton Court from the beginning of George III.’s reign to the 
present day, and has many amusing anecdotes to tell of the illustrious 
personages whose names have been connected, at one time or 
another, with the ancient home of our kings. Horace Walpole, 
whose house at Strawberry Hill was but a few miles off, was a constant 
visitor, and many of his own relations were among the inhabitants of 
the palace. 

William IV., when as yet Duke of Clarence, resided almost 
entirely at Bushey House, and was president of the Toy Club, which 
included most of the gentlemen living at the palace and in the 
neighbourhood, and became famous for its social gatherings. Lady 
Mornington, ‘the mother of the Gracchi,’ as she liked to call herself, 
had rooms at Hampton Court for upwards of thirty years, and was 
often visited there by her illustrious sons. The Duke of Wellington 
it was who gave the name of Purr Corner to the warm and sheltered 
nook on the right-hand side of the gate leading into the garden from 
the cloister on the east front, because he noticed it was a favourite 
corner for the elderly ladies of the palace, who liked to sit and bask 
in the sun after the habit of the furry race. Into the mysteries of 
modern society within the palace Mr. Law declares himself unable to 
penetrate. The subject, he remarks, would require the pen of a 
Jane Austen or a George Eliot. 

It was not until. the accession of Queen Victoria that Hampton 
Court was thrown open to the public, a step which met with a prompt 
response from her Majesty’s grateful subjects. For the last fifty 
years there has been no more popular holiday resort, and as many as 
five thousand persons occasionally visit Hampton Court on Sundays. 
The beauty of the spot, the architectural interest of the palace, and 
the treasures of art which it contains—above all, its precious historic 
memories, may well attract visitors from all parts of England, and 
few of all the Queen’s gracious and kindly actions has been more 
fully appreciated than her generous thoughtfulness in freely opening 
the beautiful home of her ancestors to her subjects. 

R2 
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Garden Craft, Old and New, by the late Joun D. SEDDING, with 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russet. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1891.) 


Tuis book was the last work of that distinguished architect and ex- 
cellent man, John Sedding, who died a year ago. The introductory 
pages are from the pen of Mr. Russell, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, whose 
life-like sketch of Sedding is supplemented by some interesting re- 
collections added by Mr. H. Wilson, his chief assistant and successor. 
The manuscript of Garden Craft was placed complete in the pub- 
lishers’ hands a few months before Sedding’s death, but he did not 
live to see its appearance. Some surprise has been expressed that he 
should write about gardens, but he always looked on the garden as 
an important part of the house, and his intense love of nature led 
him to take the greatest delight in flowers and trees. The most 
valuable part of the present volume is the chapter on ‘The Technics 
of Gardening from an Architect’s Point of View,’ a lecture partly de- 
livered to the Art Workers’ Guild a year before, and out of which the 
whole book grew. No one was better qualified to speak on this 
subject than Sedding. The charming drawing of a garden which he 
designed at Downes, in Cornwall (p. 170), is the best example we can 
have of his theories on the necessity of studying the site, aspect, and 
general character of a house, in laying out a garden, and of, so to 
speak, connecting the building with the landscape. His own taste 
is all in favour of grassy lawns and clipped yew hedges and formal 
terraces—the old-fashioned English garden, in fact, which he describes 
in such glowing language, and illustrates with beautiful sketches of the 
historic garden at Levens, near Kendal. But he has sympathy for 
all sorts of gardening and every form of nature. The wilderness is 
full of charm to him, and he has a word of praise even for the Dutch 
garden and the landscape gardens of ‘immortal Brown.’ His advice 
on planting is excellent. The character and tints of foliage, the 
nature of the soil, and undulations of the ground, must all be taken 
into account. ‘Tall and fast growing trees, Scotch firs, and pines, 
and beeches, should crown the heights, while the low-lying ground 
should be planted with maple, thorns, and other shrubs. Again, 
every garden should be well fenced round with yew and hazel avenues 
and shrubberies, not without thought of the birds who love the old 
English trees and shrubs, the Kawthorn hedges, the box and yew. 
The garden should always be a place of retreat, ‘hidden happily and 
shielded safe.’ Yet it must have its points of connexion with the 
outer world, those peeps and distant views through the trees which 
add so much to the effect, ‘a beyond,’ which implies ‘somewhere to 
explore.’ The historical sketch of gardening, which occupies the rest 
of the book, strikes us as rather vague and desultory, but is none the 
less very pleasant reading, abounding as it does in quotations from 
favourite seventeenth-century poets and writers, mingled with me- 
mories of Haddon and Berkeley, and those other old-world gardens 
in which the author’s soul delighted. At every page the genial temper 
of the man, the freshness and poetry of his nature breaks out, and his 
strong personality asserts itself. ‘A garden,’ he exclaims, ‘is Arcady 
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brought home, man’s little bit of gaudy make-believe, his well-dis- 
guised fiction of an unvexed Paradise, standing witness of his quest 
of the ideal, his artifice to escape the materialism of a world that is 
too actual and too much with him’ (p. 18). A garden-lawn, again, 
in his eyes, ‘is a vision of peace, and its tranquil grace is a boon of 
unspeakable value to people doomed to pass their working hours in 
the hustle of city life’ (p. 150). It is to be hoped that this volume 
on Garden Craft will be followed by another in which Sedding’s 
scattered lectures and essays, his architectural notes and rambles, 
many of them highly useful and valuable to students, may be collected 
and given to the world. 


At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. By Mary ELEANOR 
Benson. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 
1891.) 

Most readers will turn first of all to the Memoir of the author which 

precedes this tale. They will not be disappointed in the account of 

Mary Eleanor Benson’s short and beautiful life as it is there given by 

a member of her family. The portrait, so faithfully and lovingly 

drawn, is a most attractive one, describing, as it does, a character full 

of charm and freshness, of vigour and originality. The extracts from 

Miss Benson’s letters, the account of her active work in Lambeth, of 

her many friendships with rich and poor, all bear witness to a life 

freely spent in the service of others, to the wealth and fulness of a 

nature which overflowed in a thousand different ways upon other 

lives and other hearts. Her intellectual gifts were of a high order, 
and if she had lived it can hardly be doubted that she would have 
become eminent as a writer of fiction. As it is, she lived long enough 
to make her mark in the literary world. Her short stories in the 

Monthly Packet and other magazines were full of promise, and her 

little book on ‘The Story of Russia’ was held of sufficient import- 

ance to be placed by the Russian authorities on the list of proscribed 
literature. But this bright and good life was brought to a sudden 
close in the spring of last year. 


‘She was called in a moment : she had to make her farewell and go, 
with few of those her large heart had room for round about her, and she 
had few thoughts of herself, and neither trembled nor cried out at the 
dark river, except to wish that the passage might not be long—till then it 
had been life that called her, not death that frightened her. ‘She should 
have liked to live—was there anything she could do?” But the brave 
spirit did not flinch ; no one was forgotten : her brothers, who came too 
late ; her friends, her girls and boys; and oh! so near the mouth of the 
valley, she said with her old smile, that she wondered what it would be 
like’ (p. xlii.). 


Such a death—at twenty-seven—seems to us more full of high 
and hopeful teaching than the active service of a life prolonged 
through many busy and happy years. We are grateful to those who 
have allowed us this glimpse of one who deserved to be known out- 
side her own immediate circle, grateful to them too for giving us this 
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striking and characteristic book from her pen. Even without the 
Memoir, even if we had never heard of the writer and had taken it to 
be the work of some quite unknown person, A¢ Sundry Times and in 
Divers Manners would have interested us deeply and could not have 
failed to attract attention. The theme which is here treated with so 
profound a sense of its surpassing importance to each one of us may 
be called the birth and development of the soul. This central motive 
is worked out with great skill. We are made to feel by what strangely 
different ways the call comes sooner or later to each individual soul 
at sundry times and in divers manners. ‘There is nothing very re- 
markable about the plot or the situations, but the story is told with 
great animation and considerable powers of humour, while a sense of 
deep pathos underlies the whole. The supremacy of goodness, the 
convincing force of a devoted life, led in obedience to the highest 
ideals, has never been better shown than in Deborah Kingsdon. She 
makes her mistakes and is sadly conscious of her failures ; she is 
counted troublesome and eccentric by some, and appears decidedly 
narrow to others ; but when all has been said, we feel that at the 
bottom of our hearts we share Mrs. Hawes’s deeply-rooted conviction 
that, ‘when it comes to the death-bed, as with all of us come it will 
sooner or later, there ain’t the lady in England I’d sooner have by 
me then to keep up my spirits and make me think of what’s proper 
then to think of.’ Only, unfortunately for Mrs. Hawes, it was not 
she herself, but Deborah who died first. The different effects which 
the influence of this ardent soul produces on the various ladies living 
in or near the little country town are painted with fine discrimina- 
tion. We see how her goodness is reflected in Phillis’s charming 
character, how Ruth is stirred and roused by her enthusiasm to a new 
life, how even Queenie, who is satisfied that it would not be comfort- 
able to be a saint, but likes to hear about people’s souls, although she 
is quite content to do without one herself, is impressed and awed hy 
the sight of such absolute devotion. All the women in the book are 
clever and faithful studies of character. The children, too, are drawn 
with the sure touch of one who knew and loved little ones all her 
life. The men are less satisfactory. They are, as a rule, wanting in 
atmosphere and reality : we know too little about them, and are not 
sufficiently conscious of their presence. Yet one at least is a striking 
and original figure—Mr. Rendall, the red-haired clergyman, with his 
unconventional ways and quaint forms of speech, who talks in a 
breath of God and the Devil and the New Jerusalem, calls the poorest 
and most ragged dwellers of the alleys where he toils night and day 
God’s dear saints and blessed ones, and is sure the angels take 
special charge of an election. 

One of the most remarkable features of the book is the author’s 
evident familiarity with the poor. When quite a child she was heard 
to say that she thought much about the poor because they had so 
much to suffer, and it is this deep sympathy with their needs and 
feelings which gives this part of her book such vivid reality. She has 
learnt their language and become familiar with all their ways. Mrs. 
Hawes, for instance, is plainly a study from life. There is nothing 
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vulgar or exaggerated in her conversation, but her descriptions of 
her daughter ’Arriet’s troubles and of her young man’s death, or of 
her own ailments and cures, are simply inimitable. And these rare 
powers of sympathy, combined as they were with a strong sense of 
humour and no small measure of descriptive and dramatic talent, 
would have gone far towards making the author of At Sundry Times 
and in Divers Manners a brilliant and successful novelist. There 
are, it is true, some faults in the book. Here and there we notice a 
few imperfections of style, some inequalities in the workmanship, a 
certain want of finish and completeness. But these are minor 
blemishes, the defects of youth and inexperience. The impression 
which the book, as a whole, leaves upon the mind is one of great 
power and still greater promise. And, better still, it leaves us with 
the sense that we have been in the company of one to whom the 
unseen was as present as the seen, who felt all the might of the 
spiritual forces about us, and bore witness to their reality with a 
loyalty that never wavered and a love that never grew cold. 


Official Year Book of the Church of England. (London: S.P.C.K., 
1892.) 

WE always welcome this carefully compiled account of the Church’s 
work in this land. Commenced in order to refute the misrepresenta- 
tions of opponents not less than for the purpose of enabling Church- 
men to know something of the religious undertakings which were 
being carried on by members of their own communion, it has steadily 
pursued its course for ten years ; the indefatigable editor endeavour- 
ing each year to make his statistics more accurate and his purview 
more complete. At the outset he stated that ‘the book was offered 
to the Church in the hope that it may directly tend to suggest work 
to those who will labour, and widen the sympathies of those who 
pray that the Church of England may stand in the world as a bold, 
unfaltering witness for her Lord, spending and being spent in His 
service—ready for work in the spirit of self-denial and devotion 
wherever His voice may call.’ And now in the tenth year of its 
publication we are told that— 


‘In whatever light we regard the work and progress of the Church in the 
future, whether with hope or misgiving, our duty is simply and earnestly 
to plod at our task by the might and leading of the Holy Ghost, who has 
nerved the Church for her great enterprises and strengthened and guided 
her in the conflicts of centuries past. If we look around us and see, as 
thank God we may, so many witnesses of the same Spirit of Wisdom and 
Might in the midst of us now, manifested in such a tale of work as these 
pages afford, we may labour on in the conviction that the National Church 
is the highest expression of the nation’s life, and that, however her lot 
may vary with outward circumstances, she will never flinch from duty, nor 
lose heart in ministering for Christianity by seeking the best interests of 
the people, whether they rally round her to strengthen her ministry, or in 
thoughtless haste and prejudice seek to hinder her work.’ 


We have quoted the above from the preface of the first and the 
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last volumes to show that the aim of the book is something higher 
than that of a mere record of passing events, and a summing-up of 
the evidences of activity which exist on all sides of us. It is that, 
but it is something more. It is a book to which we can turn when 
we want to obtain an accurate statement of what Churchmen are 
doing ; but it is also a book to which we can profitably look in those 
seasons of depression which are apt to creep over us in consequence 
of the unscrupulous attacks which are made from time to time on in- 
stitutions which we value, and of the unjust charges which are levelled 
against those who are responsible for them. This year the editor has 
no new fields of work to lay open to us, but he is able to tell us that 
the statements sent to many of the Bishops by the incumbents of 
their dioceses are more full and accurate than they were, and that 
they have readily responded to the recommendations on the subject 
made by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. We are also 
glad to see more complete accounts of the development and growth 
of the Church in the Colonial Dioceses. In other respects the book 
ably carries on for another year an account of the various works to 
which our attention has been previously called. 


The Spirit of Man: an Essay in Christian Philosophy. By ARTHUR 
CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E., Fellow and late Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. (London and New York: 
Longmans and Co., 1891.) 


THE object of this volume is sufficiently expressed in its sub-title, 
and the plan of it deserves warm welcome. It is an attempt to 
indicate a system in which sound Christianity is united with sound 
philosophy, which will satisfy the reason as well as the heart.. That 
such a reconciliation is not only possible but necessary will be 
admitted by all who do not regard the reason as the enemy of faith, 
by all who believe that the highest intellectual powers which God has 
given to man may be exercised in His service, and do not lead to 
results irreconcilable with the moral revelation which He has given 
us both of Himself and of ourselves. That some philosophies do 
exclude such a revelation is true. Neither hedonism (in spite 
of Paley) nor Hegelianism, with its negation of individuality, is truly 
reconcilable with the doctrine of Christianity ; but this failure does 
not extend to all philosophies, and Mr. Chandler has done good 
service in recalling attention to the manner in which the problem 
may be solved. His main point is to insist on the doctrine of indi- 
vidual personality, alike as essential to Christianity and as the only 
true foundation for a theory of knowledge and conduct. The outline 
of his argument is best given in his own words : 


‘In the first chapter I have tried to show that the Christian doctrine 
of creation guarantees individuality in the acquisition of knowledge with- 
out destroying the unity of truth, and allows us to recognize a difference 
between reason and sensation without thereby falling into dualism... . 
In the second and third chapters I have argued that this personality is 
essentially spiritual, that it was the work of Christ to recreate it in its 
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true nature, and that it is exhibited in an eternal life to be lived on earth 
as well as in heaven ; in the fourth, that such a spiritual personality sets 
the freedom of man on the only firm and intelligible basis ; in the fifth 
and sixth, that its perfect development throughout the human brotherhood 
is the goal alike of morality and of the institutions of society.’ ! 


Mr. Chandler’s philosophy, like most of that prevalent in Oxford 
at the present day, traces its descent from Green ; but it is by no 
means a reproduction of Green, and Mr. Chandler dissents from 
more than one of Green’s most characteristic positions. Thus he 
refuses to accept Green’s theory of knowledge as a partial and 
gradual reproduction in us of an eternal intelligence. At the same 
time he is very far from being an objective realist. Like Green, he 
recognizes reason as the constituent element of reality, though he 
lays stress on the fact that in this work it is allied with sensation, 
which, though it cannot in fact operate without reason, is yet dif- 
ferent from it in analysis and has its own distinctive nature. Now 
it may be admitted that reason and sensation are different, though 
no particle of experience can be given by sensation alone, apart from 
the action on it of reason ; but it is not clear how Mr. Chandler’s 
theory of knowledge is an advance on Green’s. One must either 
postulate an objective external world which actually is what our 
senses represent it to be (a theory which is logically indemonstrable), 
or one must suppose that knowledge and reality are identical, that 
the reason whereby we know is also the constituent element of 
reality ; and then the only guarantee that reality is the same for two 
different rational beings is that the reason of both is in some sense 
identical with an all-embracing, eternal reason, to which all existence 
is present. This is practically what Green says, and it is also what 
Mr. Chandler says, since he explains the ultimate origin of the 
elements which constitute reality as due to the creation of God. He 
‘is ultimately the creator of the world we know, because He has 
made both those elements from whose union and inter-action the 
world of truth springs into being’ (p. 33). If the reason and sen- 
sation which constitute reality are the same in all men, then Mr. 
Chandler’s divergence from Green appears to limit itself to a more 
marked insistence on the part played by sensation, as distinct from, 
though not independent of, reason. If it is more than this, it must 
end (as a passage on p. 35 seems to indicate) in holding that truth 
and reality may not be the same to different individuals ; and such 
a theory would be fatal to science. 

Having established a Christian theory of knowledge and reality 
(or rather, having shown how a ‘subjective’ theory of reality is con- 
sistent with the Christian revelation), Mr. Chandler proceeds to 
elaborate the doctrine of the Fall, to show what a condition of human 
nature is implied in that doctrine, and what change was effected by 
the redemptive work of Christ. This leads on to a discussion on 
the nature of the life which Christ restored to the human race, the 
eternal life which may begin upon earth, and which means, not mere 


1 Introduction, pp. viii, ix. 
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unendingness, but union with God, a complete and harmonious life, 
which finds alike its symbol and its reality in the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. With this exposition we have no fault to find. It 
is ably and earnestly expressed, and is both sound and suggestive. 
With Mr. Chandler’s treatment of the subject of Freedom we are not 
equally satisfied. His analysis of the views of Kant and Hegel is 
good and lucid ; but his statement of the Christian doctrine of free- 
dom appears open to serious misunderstanding. He connects grace 
and freedom as cause and effect (p. 151), and declares that freedom 
does not belong to man as rational, but through the communicated 
grace of God. Now it is of course true that freedom, like every 
other faculty, is the gift of God; but this theory appears to state 
more than this. Mr. Chandler probably did not mean to hold that 
some persons are free agents through the grace of God, while others, 
to whom that grace has not been extended, are not free. God has 
given to every man a will, and will, as Hegel saw, implies freedom. 
Every man has free will, otherwise he is not a responsible agent ; 
though it is no doubt true that, according to the use made of that 
will, so is power granted to attain to greater freedom, or strength is 
lost and the will submits itself to sin. No doubt Mr. Chandler 
meant substantially the same as this, but his expressions are unques- 
tionably misleading, 

We have not space to deal at length with Mr. Chandler’s dis- 
cussion of Virtue and of Institutions. Both chapters are excellent, 
the former containing a luminous exposition of the view of Chris- 
tianity on the sphere and nature of duty as contrasted with the Greek 
view on the one hand and the Utilitarian on the other ; while the 
second lays down and enforces the doctrine that institutions are 
made for man, and not man for institutions. Not the ‘Social 
Organism,’ but the individual, is the object of redemption, the 
subject of salvation. Mr. Chandler’s views speak well of the spirit 
with which he enters on the work of a parish in East London. Such 
a work is long and laborious, and concrete results of the kind which 
a parish priest must wish to see are small ; but it is true, and it is as 
well to have the truth emphasised from time to time, that salvation 
cannot come from drains and magic-lantern lectures alone; that man 
himself must be elevated, not merely his surroundings ; and that this 
can only be brought about by an appeal to him as an individual, in 
whose individuality rests his chance of improvement and his hope of 
salvation. 

It is to be hoped that this is not Mr. Chandler’s last appearance 
in the field of Christian philosophy. It is a department of thought 
which has not been very largely or thoroughly worked of late, but it 
is one which cannot be long neglected. Christianity has from time 
to time to readjust its position with regard alike to scientific dis- 
coveries and philosophic theories, and to say how far they are 
consistent with the eternal truths of Christianity, and how far it is 
impossible for Christians to accept them. In the department of 
science this has been done of late with a fulness which leaves little 
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to be desired, at any rate in respect of quantity; but Mr. Chandler 
stands almost by himself in the field of philosophical inquiry, and the 
interest and ability of his work demand grateful recognition. 


Heavenly Teachings in Earthly Proverbs. By Hester Dovuc tas, 

(London : Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh, 1890.) 
THE proverbs of the nations enshrine a miscellaneous collection of 
human experience and thought, some worldly and some unworldly, 
some profound and some superficial, some generally and universally 
true, and some partially and rarely true. Still, there they are, each 
with a portion of truth, which may be extracted and reflected on. 
Sometimes it is a little like analysing the charm of a colour or a 
poem to comment laboriously on an obvious and neatly-compacted 
truth, while sometimes the point and application of a proverb requires 
consideration before it is clear. It is the object of the volume before 
us to take a number of proverbial sayings, which may or may not in 
themselves have an application beyond merely worldly affairs, and 
extract from them truths of spiritual application. The idea is not a 
bad one, and in some cases it is well executed ; but there is no great 
profundity or acuteness in the remarks to which most of the proverbs 
give rise, and the moral which is to be enforced is generally obvious 
before the exposition is commenced. At the same time we should 
not like to deny that this collection of short studies or reflections 
may lead some people to attach a fuller and truer significance to the 
proverbs of daily life. The authoress has chosen her texts from a 
sufficiently wide field of observation. We have only noted two that 
come from Spain, the great home of proverbial philosophy ; but, in 
addition to English, there are Scotch, French, Italian, Arab, West 
African, and other proverbs. Some of them may be new to most 
readers, and are worth quoting. ‘When a rascal says he will give 
you a coat, hear his name’ (West African); ‘The tree that is not 
higher than thyself cannot shade thee’ (ditto); ‘When the tale of 
bricks is doubled, Moses appears’ (Hebrew); ‘He that goes with 
wolves learns to howl’ (Spanish). The application of these sayings 
is tolerably easy without explanation; but if explanation is needed 
it will be found, clearly and reverently expressed, in the present 
volume. 


For Christ and City: Liverpool Sermons and Addresses. By CHARLES 
WILLIAM Stusps, M.A., Rector of Wavertee. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1890). 


Ir is hardly necessary to say much to introduce a new volume of 
sermons and addresses by Mr. C. W. Stubbs. His views on matters 
affecting the Church and the nation are tolerably well known already. 
He has shown himself by his earlier volumes, especially Christ and 
Democracy, a prominent figure among those who are most alive to 
the social problems which the Church has to face. He is a broad- 
minded, liberal thinker and worker, caring more for the all-embracing 
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name of Christian than for any of the subdivisions into which the 
general body of Christ’s Church is broken up. He lays stress on the 
historic continuity of the English Church, devoting one sermon in 
the present volume expressly to that subject ; but it is in the spirit of 
the broadest historical criticism. On questions such as that of 
the Apostolical Succession or the institution of episcopacy he 
belongs rather to the school of the late Dr. Hatch than to that of 
Mr. Gore ; but in truth he does not devote much of his time to the 
discussion of such questions. His work is with the Church of to-day, 
and he faces boldly the terrible problems with which it is confronted, 
especially the relations of the Church to labour and the poor. One 
of the most striking of the present volume of sermons is that which 
deals with the ‘Social Creed of the Church.’ The following is a 
summary of the principles which he lays down : ‘ Society exists, not 
merely to further the accumulation of capital, but for the sake of the 
human beings who compose it.’ ‘The principle of individual pro- 
perty,’ though ‘ abstractly just, must, in the modes of distribution, be 
subject to a higher principle still—namely, the common well-being of 
the human family.’ ‘The true social order. . . will have for its 
basis, not the accumulation of wealth through self-interest and com- 
petition, but human progress and well-being through self-sacrifice 
and association.’ ‘As capital arises from common labour, so, in 
justice, it should be made to minister to common wants.’ ‘Wealth 
does not release the rich man from his obligation to work, but only 
enables him to do unpaid work for society.’ ‘Finally, it is not the 
equalization of property that is needed, but its moralization.’ 

Mr. Stubbs is emphatic as to the duties of property, but he is not 
therefore a Socialist. He recognizes the truth of the laws of political 
economy, but he recognizes, too, what professional economists so 
often ignore, that the law of competition does not exhaust the whole 
of human nature. It is unquestionably true, on the hypothesis that 
the whole duty of man is to get wealth. But that is not the whole 
duty of man ; and political economy needs moralization, Christianiza- 
tion, if it is to meet successfully the social difficulties of the day. It 
is for the emphasis on this truth that we welcome Mr. Stubbs’s 
volume most heartily. Whether we agree with him or not on views 
of Church history and doctrine (and here a reviewer can do better 
work by pointing out the character of the book with which he is 
dealing than by attempting to argue about great matters in a small 
space), we welcome in him a straightforward, clear-thinking, and 
outspoken clergyman of a type which can do invaluable work both 
in the cities and the rural districts of the country. This is not 
Mr. Stubbs’s most striking volume, and occasionally he barely touches, 
and in an ineffective manner, on subjects which should be treated 
more fully or not at all; but the sermon from which we have 
already quoted, and the addresses on F. D. Maurice, Church Re- 
form, and work and worship in a suburban parish deserve full con- 
sideration even from those who do not agree with every view expressed 
in them. 
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What is Truth? a Consideration of the Doubts as to the Efficacy of 
Prayer, raised by Evolutionists, Materialists, and others. By 
‘Nemo.’ (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, and Co., 
1890.) 

Ir is easier to sympathize with the aim and conclusions of this 

volume than to be satisfied with its methods and arguments. It is at- 

tractive and yet at thesame time disappointing. It raises a question 
of undeniable interest and importance, it deals with it seriously and 
earnestly, it covers large provinces of thought and science, and yet 
it too often leaves the impression that the argument has not been 
stated in the best or even in a sound manner. The writer’s preface, 
like his om de plume, is unpretentious ; but it is a bold undertaking 
to plunge into a discussion of the theory of evolution unless one is 
prepared to argue the question as a specialist. This ‘Nemo’ is not, 

and consequently his argument consists largely of quotations from a 

multitude of authors, which inevitably fail to convince, because the 

reader seldom knows the context from which they have been taken. 

It is seldom fair to separate an opponent’s admission from the con- 

text to which it belongs, and the mere éfse déxzt of a writer, however 

famous, is not an adequate substitute for an argument from the point 

of view of a reader who genuinely desires to get to the bottom of a 

question. Moreover we think the writer, in his zeal to overthrow 

the unjustifiable claims of certain scientific or quasi-scientific con- 
troversialists, goes too far. It is not necessary, in order to establish 
the efficacy of prayer on a reasonable basis, to controvert the whole 
theory of evolution. Evolution may or may not bea correct scientific 
account of the development of the world as we see it; that is a 
question for scientists to settle on scientific grounds ; but a man 
may hold the theory of evolution and yet pray. The true ground 
for controversy on this matter is the freedom of the will. If the 
evolutionist denies this, then let him be met with a firm resistance, 
based on the ineradicable convictions of the mind and conscience. 

But if the will is free the difficulty is at an end. If causation is 

reconcilable with the fact that the action of men is influenced by the 

wishes and requests of other men, where is the difficulty in sup- 
posing that the action of God is, by His good will, set in motion by 

a similar cause ? 

Such is the line on which we should have preferred to argue the 
question with which ‘ Nemo’ is concerned, rather than by arguments 
against the general theory of evolution, which are often incomplete 
and sometimes unsound. But we do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that the book is worthless, still less that it is careless. On the 
contrary, much of it is sound and instructive, and indicates the true 
manner in which scientific questions should be approached by 
Christians. And throughout it is clear and thoughtful, a careful and 
unpretending discussion of problems by which many at the present 
day are deeply affected. 
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Handbook af Moral Philosophy. By HENRY CALDERWooD, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Fourteenth Edition, largely rewritten. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1888.) 


Ir is rather late in the day to be calling attention to even the four- 
teenth edition of Professor Calderwood’s Handbook, but it may not 
be amiss to refer even now to its appearance. ‘The success of the 
work, which cannot be accused of being unduly popular in style, is 
itself a guarantee of its merits ; and in fact we do not know of any 
more useful volume of its class. The present edition is, as its title- 
page states, largely rewritten, and it has been brought fully up to 
date in reference especially to the material vehicles of thought and 
action (brain, nerves, &c.) and to biological and evolutionary views 
of morality in general. The standpoint of Professor Calderwood is 
Intuitionist, but not Hegelian; indeed, Hegelianism and physical 
evolutionism receive equal criticism at his hands. This is, we think, 
emphatically the soundest view of moral philosophy which can be 
taught to young students. It does not affront them with the para- 
doxes and, as it often must seem, the worldliness of hedonism ; 
neither does it scare and confuse them with the obscure and be- 
wildering transcendentalisms of Hegelianism. Based upon Kant and 
3utler, it teaches the plain doctrine of duty and the supremacy of 
conscience, a philosophy which, while it does not pretend to trespass 
on the province of religion, is yet in accordance with it and rein- 
forces with rational grounds the moral principles which religion 
inspires with life and enthusiasm. We agree with Professor Calder- 
wood that Kant and Butler should be taken as representing the 
soundest school of philosophical thought ; but we do not always 
follow him in his criticism of Green, and his references to Lotze are 
decidedly inadequate. It is not, however, possible to discuss these 
matters in detail here ; and as a whole the book may be strongly 
recommended to those who do not yet know it. It is not a history 
of moral philosophy, and the historical sketches and references in- 
cluded in it are somewhat dry and uninstructive to the beginner ; 
but its merit lies in its exposition of the main problems of moral 
philosophy and the chief theories which try to account for them. 
The intuitional system is first explained ; then biological evolution 
and dialectic evolution (Hegelianism) are stated and criticised. 
Then follows a detailed treatment of what may be described as the 
data of moral philosophy—the impulses natural to man, the will, the 
moral sentiments, and moral evil—next the metaphysics of ethics, 
including a discussion of the First Cause and the relations of the 
Moral Governor to the problems of moral life. A brief treatment of 
the application of moral theory to practical and social life follows ; 
finally, a sketch of the history of moral philosophy, ancient and 
modern, and outlines of five of the principal books recently written 
on ethics. These last two sections seem to us less satisfactory in 
execution than in plan. The historical sketch is too short to be 
really valuable ; and outlines of books, consisting largely of quotations 
with connecting links, always seem both uninteresting and misleading. 
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Moreover we should have preferred to see Green’s Prolegomena to 
Ethics substituted for his /xztroduction to Hume. But these sections, 
though not equal to what we should have wished, do not detract 
from the real value of the book as an introduction to the principles 
and theories of moral philosophy. 


The Scope and Method of Political Economy. By JOHN NEVILLE 
Keynes, M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science, and late 
Fellow of Pembroke College in the University of Cambridge. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 


THE name of Political Economy is not attractive to the ordinary run 
of readers. It is often said, and still more often felt, that political 
economy, as it is taught in the treatises and handbooks with which 
we in England are most familiar, is a barren and often misleading 
science. It is beautifully clear so long as it confines itself to theory ; 
but when it comes to be applied to facts it is sometimes obscure, 
and often revolting to the natural instincts of sympathy and 
humanity. Politicians appeal to the ‘inexorable laws of Political 
Economy’ in defence of conditions of things which we feel to be a 
disgrace to our civilization. We see the cogency of their arguments, 
but we revolt against the conclusions to which they lead us. This 
has been felt by economists themselves, especially in Germany ; and 
a school has there arisen which claims to treat political economy 
only asa part of general social science, and from an historical, not an 
abstract standpoint. There is, therefore, clearly room for a treatise 
which, without elaborating the details of economical science, should 
determine the true scope of political economy and its relation to 
kindred sciences and to practice. This Mr. Keynes has attempted 
to do in the volume before us. He holds a middle position between 
the two schools, recognizing, on the one hand, that the science can 
best advance by making abstraction of the multitude of conflicting 
motives which influence the actions of men, and by testing men as 
if they were actuated solely by the desire to make money ; while on 
the other hand he admits that the conclusions so obtained require 
considerable modification before they can be applied in practice. 
There are dangers in both extremes. The one school is apt to 
forget the real man in its zeal for the ‘economic man,’ and to en- 
deavour to apply the laws of political economy rigidly in actual 
life ; the other is in danger of failing to arrive at any laws at all, in 
consequence of the mass of conflicting and bewildering detail which 
social life displays at the present day. Mr. Keynes, however, hardly 
recognizes the true nature of the first danger. He is quite right in 
urging that our leading economical thinkers are aware of the abstract 
nature of their conclusions ; but the difficulty is not with the econo- 
mical thinkers, but with the politicians who appeal to their conclu- 
sions as rules for practical politics beyond which it is impossible to 
pass. To take concrete instances, it is irrational to maintain that 
either Free Trade or Free Labour is necessarily right because they 
are in accordance with the laws of political economy. Political 
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economy may, indeed, show that on these lines most wealth will 
be accumulated ; but it does not show, nor does it claim to show, 
that they are the right lines to adopt if we look for something 
else in a nation than the accumulation of wealth. The fact is that 
we are, and have been for the last century, passing through what 
may be called an economical phase of national existence. The 
desire for wealth has been a very prominent feature in our develop- 
ment, and consequently a dominant factor in our politics. This 
phase will pass, and it will be recognized more fully than at the 
present day that political economy must be tempered in practice by 
morality—is it too much to say, by Christianity? Meanwhile the 
more the idea can be popularized that political economy is not the 
last word for political duty the better for the nation; and Mr. 
Keynes’s book, which is clear in statement and moderate in tone, may 
do good service in spreading a sounder conception alike of the 
legitimate province and of the necessary limitations of economical 
science. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature. By E. M. Cattuarp. (London: 
John Murray, 1888.) 


THis is a pleasant little volume, good both in plan and in execution. 
It is a plain and clearly written introduction to elementary science, 
dealing with those phenomena in which nature is most brought into 
contact with us, such as heat, light, sound, or gravitation. Miss (or 
Mrs. ?) Caillard rightly holds that the real world of nature contains 
as many marvels as any work of fiction, and it is her object to 
interest young people (for it is to such that this volume is mainly 
addressed) in the manifestations of these ‘invisible powers’ which 
are operating around us, in the hope that they may be led on to study 
them more fully and scientifically hereafter. The scheme is good, 
and it corresponds to the instruction in science which is generally 
given to boys in the middle and lower forms of a public school. 
The leading principles of the sciences which deal with the following 
subjects are successively passed in review: Gravitation ; Bodies, 
Solid and Liquid; Gases; Heat; Light; Sight; Sound ; Electricity 
and Magnetism. Simple experiments are described, and the ordinary 
phenomena explained which meet us in common life, and are so 
familiar that we rarely think of asking an explanation of them. The 
exposition is clear and easy, and does not at all affect the reader 
like a lesson, but merely conveys interesting and curious information 
on common subjects. To anyone susceptible of the charms of 
science, without being a professed scientific student, such a volume 
is eminently attractive, and it is given in a form which can easily be 
passed on to the young folk for whom it is mainly intended. They 
may not read the book, but they can hardly fail to be interested by 
the matter contained in it. 
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The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet. By Laura M. LANE. 
With an Iritroduction by the Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1890.) 


ALEXANDER VINET was one of the central figures in the revival of 
religious life and activity which took place in Switzerland in the first 
half of the present century. He was not one of its founders, nor 
was he in sympathy with the Calvinistic views of those with whom it 
started ; but he was the ablest representative of it in its later phase 
when the Church in the Canton of Vaud was unfortunately forced 
into opposition to the State. It is a story full of interest for English- 
men, who have likewise a State Church. Although the danger 
which the connexion brought on religion in Switzerland was not the 
same as those which the English Church incurs at the present day, 
yet it is a danger of which we have had some premonitions, and 
which may, in some form or another, recur hereafter. It is con- 
ceivable that disestablishment might be forced on the Church 
through excessive and unjustifiable interference with religious opinion 
and practice by the civil power. The loss caused by such dis- 
establishment (apart from disendowment) would be to the State 
rather than to the Church ; but it is a change which every Church- 
man should deprecate, in the interests of the country to which he 
belongs, and it is only as a last resource that it would become the 
duty of Churchmen to seek for separation. Such a struggle was 
forced upon Vinet and his followers. He was the champion of 
freedom of religious thought in Vaud primarily, and thereby in 
Switzerland generally. He gave up his position in the Established 
Church when he found the interference of the civil power un- 
endurable, and he was one of the leaders of the Free Church which 
was founded in 1846. His name is little known in England, but 
among the French-speaking Churches he has always been looked on 
as a leader to be loved and respected. 

Miss Lane has, therefore, done well to introduce Vinet to English 
readers. She does not claim to write from special or personal 
knowledge, but derives her material from Vinet’s published books 
and letters, and from the writings of Rambert and Astié on his 
life and genius. One could wish that the arrangement were better. 
Short paragraphs of narrative, sandwiched between extracts from 
letters, do not form the most attractive biographies ; and the reader 
may easily fail to gather a clear idea as to the character and genius 
of Vinet, and of the rights of the questions in which he was 
engaged. But his letters are there to speak for themselves, and 
though they do not contain decisive evidence of his genius they 
still furnish a sufficient picture of the character of an earnest and 
lovable man. Archdeacon Farrar commends the biography to the 
notice of English readers as one the publication of which ‘will be 
a pure gain if it calls the attention of fresh students to the writings 
of a theologian so independent as*Vinet was, yet so supreme in his 
allegiance to the majesty of truth.’ To.all who are interested in 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. LXVII. s 
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an independent and clear-sighted, yet very earnest and profound 
religion, the study of Vinet may safely be recommended. 


The English Historical Review. Edited by S. R. GARDINER and 
R. L. Poorer. Vol. VI., Nos. XXIII. and XXIV. (London: 
Longmans and Co., 1891.) 


THESE two parts of the Znglish Historical Review are fair repre- 
sentative numbers of that excellent periodical. There is no article 
in them of special prominence, but there is a great quantity of sound 
historical work, both in the research and the presentation of facts, 
The main contribution to the two numbers is Mr. J. H. Round’s 
elaborate article on ‘The Introduction of Knight Service into Eng- 
land,’ in which he challenges the generally accepted opinion of Bishop 
Stubbs and the late Professor Freeman (alas! that it should be neces- 
sary to write ‘ the late’ ), that knight service was organized in England 
under Rufus by Ranulf Flambard; but as the series of articles on the sub- 
ject is not yet complete, it would be premature to discuss Mr. Round’s 
arguments. Mr. James Gairdner and Mr. Clements Markham argue 
on the share of Richard III. in the murder of the princes—the latter 
for, the former against, his innocence; and the conclusion to which the 
reader will probably come is, that there is not evidence enough to con- 
vict a man before a jury to-day, while there certainly is yet a consider- 
able amount of evidence of guilt which it is difficult to explain away. 
The more literary side of history is represented by Mr. Sidney Owen’s 
sketch of the career of Lally, and Mr. Edmundson’s article on Louis 
de Geer. Mr. Coolidge, the chief living authority on the history of 
Switzerland, describes ‘The Early History of the Referendum’ ; and 
Judge O’Connor Morris writes on ‘Ireland, 1793-1800.’ Of the shorter 
articles, one by Mr. G. F. Warner, assistant-keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum, is of some interest in connexion with a review which appeared 
recently in the Church Quarterly of Father Bridgett’s ‘ Blunders and 
Forgeries.’! In that article it was mentioned that Father Bridgett had 
gone far to discredit certain documents bearing on the history of the 
Reformation which were produced by Robert Ware as contemporary 
records, and many of which are now in the British Museum. Mr.Warner 
has now found among the Grenville MSS. an account of the demolition 
of the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which is evidently tarred 
with the same brush. Like the other suspicious documents, it pro- 
fesses to be taken from memoirs by Sir Henry Sidney and ‘the Lord 
Cecill’s papers ’ collected by Archbishop Ussher, but it is really a com- 
pilation from Morgan Godwin’s Annals of England, with a good deal 
of false matter interpolated ; and there is the strongest reason to sup- 
pose that the handwriting is that of Robert Ware. The forgeries 
described by Father Bridgett have found their way into Strype, and 
thence into later historians ; but Mr. Warner’s timely notice may save 
this newly-discovered document from doing any harm. Among the 
reviews of new books may be meationed Mr. R. W. Dixon’s article 


' Church Quarterly Review, xxxi. 66-9. 
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on Father Gasquet’s volume on the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and the bibliography of contemporary literature continues 
its useful course. 


Catholic Manuals of Philosophy: Psychology. By M1cHAEL MAHER, S.]. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1890.) 


PossiBLY some persons may be inclined to receive a book bearing 
such a title as this with suspicion, expecting to find philosophy in it 
so subordinated to theology as to make it useless for purely philo- 
sophical purposes, and the theology that of a system with which they 
are not in accord. Such persons may at once be reassured. It is 
true that the system of philosophy here set forth is such as a Chris- 
tian can accept without detriment to his faith; but it is argued out 
on purely philosophical grounds, and stands or falls as philosophy, not 
as religion. This is precisely what is needed. The only effectual 
way of controverting philosophical attacks on religion is to meet them 
on their own ground, and show that the philosophy which is incon- 
sistent with religion is false philosophy. Many earnest minds would 
be deeply distressed if they thought that reason, if left to work out its 
problems by itself, led necessarily to conclusions which could not be 
reconciled with religious faith ; and it is right that from time to time 
careful thinkers should restate the problems of philosophy, and, argu- 
ing them purely from the philosophical standpoint, show that the 
results are perfectly compatible with Christianity, and that God’s 
gifts of faith and intellect do not lead to opposite conclusions. Such 
a work is undertaken in the volume before us ; and it may be added 
that there are only a very few sentences in it which might not have 
been written by any Christian without being a member of the Church 
of Rome. The Roman training of Father Maher shows itself mainly 
in constant references to the scholastic philosophers, especially St. 
Thomas, and to the master from whom they drew, Aristotle. With his 
contention that Aristotle has often given a sounder solution of the 
problems which still divide philosophers than any modern thinker we 
cordially agree ; and though the citations from the scholastics seldom 
appear to advance matters, yet it cannot be said that they vitiate the 
argument. 

The general standpoint of Father Maher may be most briefly 
defined as Intuitionist. His constructive exposition of psychology is 
attended throughout by a statement and refutation (or attempted 
refutation) of the views which he rejects; and here, while he is 
chiefly concerned to resist the arguments of materialism, or the @ 
posteriori philosophy, by whatever name it may be called, he is 
hardly less hostile to Kant and his successors, who culminate in the 
Hegelian metaphysic. It is, of course, impossible to discuss psychology 
without trenching on the sphere of metaphysics ; and it is according 
to their attitude on certain metaphysical questions, such as the nature 
of our perception of the external world or the origin of intellectual 
ideas, that psychologists must be divided and classed, 
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Father Maher’s treatise falls into three main divisions, the first 
two of which, dealing respectively with sensuous life and rational life, 
pivot on the great problems just mentioned ; while the third, which 
is entitled ‘ Rational Psychology,’ treats of the nature of the human 
soul. Speaking generally we may say that we find Father Maher’s 
positive exposition of his views sound in most respects, but not 
always clear or complete ; his arguments against materialism admir- 
ably effective, though temperate ; and his treatment of the Kantian 
metaphysic less satisfactory: but on these points the reader will neces- 
sarily be somewhat biassed by his personal predilections, and it is 
more to the point to indicate briefly what Father Maher’s philoso- 
phical tenets are. As regards sense-perception he is a realist. The 
position of the problem is familiar. The realist says, ‘The external 
world which I see and touch is a really existing external world ; my 
senses give me immediate and true perception of it.’ The idealist 
answers, ‘ Possibly, but how do you prove it? All that you really are 
aware of is certain affections of your nerves of sight and touch, com- 
bined and reported on by your mind ; and how are you to know 
whether the result of these combinations is an exact copy of the 
stimulus which gave rise to the sense-impressions on which they are 
based?’ And here the controversy, however long it be argued, 
must ultimately rest. The idealist position is logically unassail- 
able ; and the realist would do better to recognize this fact, falling 
back on the docrine of ‘the inconceivability of the contrary,’ which 
the idealists admit as a sufficient basis for such ideas as space and 
causality. 

Given the direct perception of the external world, the treatment 
of our sensuous life follows easily, and consists of a statement of the 
nature of the external and internal senses, imagination, memory, 
feeling, and so on, which, if not very systematic, is not perhaps less 
true on that account, though it sometimes appears to us rather con- 
fused. ‘The second part of the work deals with the origin and nature 
of our intellectual processes, in which Father Maher rejects alike the 
Kantian system of @ priori mental forms and the sensationalist or 
empirical theory common, with diversities of form, to Locke, Mill, 
Bain, Spencer, and others, and relies instead on the Peripatetic or 
Aristotelean theory of ‘intellectual abstraction,’ according to which, 
‘when the concrete phantasm of the material object is pictured’ by the 
operation of the senses ‘in the imagination, the intellect is awakened 
to elicit an act of a higher order in which the essence or being of the 
object revealed in the image is represented without individualizing 
conditions’ (p. 293). The statement and examination of the various 
views which have been held by previous philosophers is clear and 
good, especially the more detailed discussion of the empirical school. 
The rejection of the Kantian theory in any form appears to us inade- 
quately based ; while, as a natural corollary, the principles upon 
which the intellect works in its processes of abstraction are insuf- 
ficiently made out. But it is impossible to discuss the fundamental 
problems of metaphysics within the limits of a ‘Short Notice,’ and it 
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first must suffice to have indicated the line taken in the volume under 
ife, review. 
‘ich The chapters on the idea of self, free-will, and other kindred 
nan subjects are adequately done, if sometimes in a rather summary style. 
er’s That on the emotions appears, perhaps inevitably, somewhat shape- 
not less and confused. ‘Then follows the final section of the work, in 
nir- which the central subject of psychology, the nature of the human 
‘ian soul, is discussed at some length. This section is mainly occupied 
cess with a polemic against materialism, with which we fully sympathize, 
t is and in which the paradoxes and difficulties inseparably connected 
)SO- with that creed are ably exposed. There does not appear to be 
The anything markedly new in Father Maher’s treatment of his subject, 
nal but his arguments are marshalled lucidly and effectively, and the 
my opposing positions are clearly indicated while they are assailed. 
list That Father Maher maintains the immateriality and immortality of 
are the soul, goes without saying. The latter subject might perhaps 
»m.- have been treated at greater length, had space permitted, both in 
1OW respect of the history of opinion in this matter and the arguments by 
the which it may now be maintained ; but we do not think it can fairly 
are be said that any important point has been entirely passed over. 
ed, It is perhaps the polemic portions of the book which will fix 
ail- themselves most in a reader’s mind ; but it is also these portions 
ling that are most necessary for the ordinary student of philosophy. One 
ich of the chief uses ofan accurate knowledge of philosophy is, after all, 
and } that it enables its possessor to meet the problems and difficulties 
{ which philosophy itself raises. We should get on very well without 
ent analysing our mental processes, were it not that theories are sug- 
the gested in reference to them which it is important to our peace of 
ory, mind to investigate and test. It is not necessary to know how many 
less emotions we have, or even whether the activity of the reason is an 
on- essential element in sense-perception ; but if it is suggested that the 
‘ure sense of free-will is a delusion, or that the soul is the product of a 
the purely material evolution, it is of importance to know whether such 
| OF a suggestion is well-founded, or what views can rationally and 
fill, honestly be substituted for them. Such information is ably and 
; Or adequately supplied by Father Maher’s work, and it is for this 
ich, reason, rather than for any particular novelty in his treatment of 
the ; psychology, that we think it may be cordially eanres and 
ned recommended. 
the 
nae Rodney. By Davip Hannay. <£nglish Men of Action Series. 
and (London: Macmillan and Co., 1891). 
ool. THE series to which this biography belongs keeps up its high level, 
de- as all series managed by Messrs. Macmillan have a way of doing. 
on Mr. Hannay’s volume is quite worthy of the company in which it 
suf- finds itself. It has not the advantage of so interesting a hero as Sir 
ital W. Butler’s Gordon or Sir C. Wilson’s CHive, neither is it such an 


entirely original piece of work as Mr, Oman’s Warwick ; but the 
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period of naval history covered by Rodney’s life is not very familiar 
to the ordinary reader, and though Rodney’s biography has been 
written before, there was plenty of opening left for Mr. Hannay to show 
independence of judgment and skill in the combination of his mate- 
rials. The result is a sketch of the manner of our naval warfare in 
the middle of the last century, which the readers for whom such a 
series as this is intended will find most interesting as a link to connect 
the battles of Blake with the battles of Nelson. It is this which gives 
the volume its chief interest. Rodney himself, if the truth must be 
told, was a man of no unusual genius or ability. In personal charac- 
ter he was an average specimen of the English gentleman of the 
reign of George II. ; in professional ability he was a distinguished and 
successful officer, who did several things well, and won one decisive 
and (from the circumstance of its date) most important victory. 
But even his victory of August 12, 1782, though it wound up the 
otherwise disastrous war arising out of the revolt of America with a 
triumph over our chief enemy, and enabled us to make an honourable 
peace, was not so great a personal achievement on the part of the 
commander as Hawke’s battle of Quiberon Bay or Howe’s of June 1. 
Rodney’s achievements in command of a fleet consist of his relief 
of Gibraltar in January 1780, involving the crushing of an inferior 
and ill-handled Spanish force, and three campaigns in the West 
Indies, of which the first was creditable, the second somewhat unfor- 
tunate, and the third triumphantly successful. His chief title to 
fame is the fact that he was the first English admiral to win a battle 
by the manceuvre, subsequently so successfully employed by others, 
of breaking the enemy’s line ; yet it is clear that this was not a de- 
liberately planned manceuvre on his part, that the idea had been 
broached in theory before by Clerk of Eldin, and that in actual practice 
it was brought about partly by the fortuitous circumstances of the 
engagement and partly by the earnest petition of his captain, Sir 
Charles Douglas. 

But if Rodney himself is not a striking personality, Mr. Hannay’s 
description of the naval warfare of the period is very instructive. 
He makes fully intelligible the difference between the tactics of the 
indecisive actions which were so frequent in the wars of the middle 
of the century, and those which gave us the splendid victories of the 
French revolutionary war. The earlier battles were fought strictly 
‘according to Cocker,’ and the Cocker of the period prescribed the 
maintenance of an exact line of battle, moving parallel with the 
similar line formed by the enemy. No doubt this method might be 
made effective enough if both parties meant business ; but the French 
rarely did mean business, as they generally had some other object in 
view than the destruction of their enemy, and were content if they 
could haul off without severe injury and pursue their designs else- 
where. Rodney, in his action of April 17, 1780, attempted to put 
in force the great principle of tactics which enjoins the concentration 
of a superior force upon a decisive point of the enemy’s line ; and 
in the battle of August 12 he executed this scheme with crushing 
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effect, although the fight was begun after the old stereotyped for- 
mula. It is in virtue of this achievement that Rodney holds an im- 
portant and an honourable place in the annals of the English navy, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Hannay for the way in which he has re- 
called the story to the memory of the present generation of English- 
men. 

One thought is suggested in conclusion by this biography of one 
of England’s great naval commanders. Where is the biography of 
the greatest of that famous company? The Z£zglish Men of Letters 
Series contains no Life of Shakespeare, for quite intelligible reasons ; 
but how can a list of English Men of Action be drawn up which does 
not include Nelson? Perhaps it may be said that Southey stops the 
way. Southey’s Zi/e of JVe/son will never, it is to be hoped, lose its 
place in English literature ; but from the point of view of history 
and biography there is room for another narrative. Materials have 
increased since Southey wrote, and the position of Nelson in the 
history of naval strategy and tactics might be made clear, if handled 
by a competent student of the art. That such may be the case, and 
that this gap in a most valuable series may shortly be filled, is our 
earnest hope. 


Forty Days in the Holy Land, Before and After. By E.izapetu 
Harcourt MIiTcHELL. With Six Illustrations. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1890.) 


Tue character of this book may best be described by quoting a 
sentence in which the authoress refers to a sketch which some of her 
party made of the tolerably familiar subject of the Parthenon : ‘We 
drew here from 4 P.M. to 7 P.M., and succeeded in producing the 
view which everybody knows on the title-page of Grecian histories ; 
but what a charm there is in one’s own work!’ The narrative of 
a Cook-conducted tour to the Holy Land and back could hardly 
contain much which is not already familiar to most readers from 
other works ; but the authoress herself, her friends and relations, and 
in a lesser degree the general public may derive legitimate gratification 
from reading this simple and straightforward account of a journey 
which, from the country traversed in it, cannot fail to be deeply in- 
teresting to any thinking man or woman. There is nothing striking 
in the style or the events narrated; on the other hand there is 
nothing offensive or unpleasant, such as may be found in accounts of 
travels in the Holy Land when the writer is not fully in harmony 
with the spirit of the lands through which he passes and the events 
with which they are connected. The inaccuracies which we have 
noticed are few and unimportant, and persons intending to undertake 
the same tour might do worse than refer to this volume for an 
account of what they may expect to see and do in the course of it. 
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Voices from the Holy Sepulchre, and other Poems, By ALFRED 
Gurney, M.A. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and 
Co., 1889.) 

Tuis second volume of verse by the Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 

justifies the claim made for it by the author in his epilogue :— 


‘ Love is, I trust, the author of my book, 
And I, Love’s vassal, do not blush to look 
My reader in the face, and say to him— 
Weak though my voice may be, my vision dim, 
My meaning holds a music which, if heard, 
Will make amends for every halting word.’ 


Mr. Gurney’s little poems are almost throughout pretty and graceful. 
Some of them, such as ‘Sundry Kinds of Death,’ ‘To Lilian,’ ‘A 
Christmas Carol,’ are more than pretty. 





